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CADBURY'S | PURE. SOLUBLE, 


CADBURY'S PARIS DEPOT: C QQC QA — R8FRESHING. 


$0, FAUBOURG ST. HONORE = mers EE OO EN CE. 


The reason why so many are unable to take Cocoa is, that varieties commonly sold are mixed with Starch, under the plea of rendering them soluble, 
while really making them ¢hick, heavy, and indigestible. This may be easily detected, for tf Cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the addition of Starch 
CADBURY’S COCOA ESSENCE is genuine ; it is, therefore, three times the strength of these Cocoas, and a refreshing beverage like Tea or Coffee. 


LIBERTY & CO. 282" INDIA GOODS. 


UMRITZUR. NAGPORE Tie Bt dct: Ro acini toroid) ROM CHUNDER UMRITZUR. 
costumes these soft pliant silks are invaluable." 
“The fashionable material for autumn wear.’—|SILK for ARTISTIC GOWNS, in rare and artistic] Magazine: “These silks make ideal dresses, so SILK FOR RECEPTION TOILETTES, Thick} The softness, lightness, and warmth of Indian Cash- 
Court Journal, colours, 25s. per piece of about 22, yds., 34 in. wide.| exquisitely soft is the fabric, so perfect the colouring.” Soft Ivory White, from 30s. to os. per piece ‘of about/mere is combined with the warmth of European 
or 


Curt on festa material of the present season,” Sample hermit squares, suitable pediareliols, &e.,| Mayfair: “These soft silks are ‘ all sincero.’ 7 yards, 34 in, wide. fabrics, 
eos 58. Gazette of Fashion ; “ Silks evidently lineal desgenid- TADRAS MUSLIN, 25s. per piece of r2 yds., 5 in.,|_ The Queen: ‘Pay a visit to Messrs. Liberty and 
yatta tly ina ibe" 2he tt, | BORE Gold Yimed SILK fo, EVENING the mene nthe" Asban Nis’ Se ote Qaticth elk t Sucatl dit 


EGERTON BURNETTS— 


IMPERIAL "mu VELVETEEN 


IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE COLOURS. MANUFACTURED ON AN ENTIRELY NEW PROCESS, MAKING THE PILE THOROUGHLY SECURE, THE DYE IS SAID BY competent judges to be the most permanent ever brought out. The 
surface to the touch as well as the eye is that of the best Velvet. Ladies must see that my name is branded on the back, "without which none are guaranteed, Carriage paid to any Railway Station in England, Ireland, or Scotland, and to Dublin, Cork, or Belfast on orders over 


«x PATTERNS POST FREE. ANY LENGYH CU‘). Address simply :— 


EGERTON BURNETT, Wellington, Somerset. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—NO AGENTS. All Orders are executed and sent direct from E. B.’s Warehouse. 


Nore.—The pretension of another » ] ’ Tradesmen who supply and recom- 
Corn Flour to be “ the best ” is entirely mend BROWN & POLSON’S CORN 
groundless, and the imperfect quota- FLOUR, as nearly all do, do so, not 
tion from the ZLavcet which is being ~ ais because it yields them a larger profit 

than others, but because it is un- 


used in support of this pretension 

does not convey the opinion of that equalled for uniformly superior quality, 

journal. — Vide Lancet, Nov. 13, and always gives satisfaction to their 
: ® customers, 

ce ner A COOL EC ET terest 


1875, 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION—Twelve International Medals awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 
9 ; Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of tts superfluous Oil. 
“Than which, if properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 
ARTHUR HILL HassaLy, M.D., London. 

C ne “It is strictly pure, and well-manufactured in every way.”—-W. W. Sroppart, City and County Analyst, Bristol. 
} 4 2 / \ Purchasers should also ask for “FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,” a choice preparation. 
se re rn 


The most varied collection in London of OLD AND MODERN® PORCELAIN, BRONZES, ENAMELS, IVORIES, &c.,, including a large 
number of INEXPENSIVE CABINET SPECIMENS. Every atiele marked in plain figures, at fie Lowest Price for Cash, 


ORIENTAL CARPETS AND RUGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM, Oriental Department, 30 to 38, Oxford Street, W. 


CHADWICK’S SEWING COTTON 


Is unrivalled for smoothness, elasticity, and strength, and does not twist and curl up during use, 
Ask your Draper for the “ Super” quality with triangle ticket. Ladies will be repaid by giving it a trial. 


R’ S THE ONLY PURELY DYED BLACK SILKS, 

S A | EK R & V V H I i. of which every DRESS is WARRANTED not to crack, split, nor 

= These Silks are to be obtained of all Drapers throughout the Kingdom. Every Purchaser is Oe OnE HIGHEST PRIZE MEDAL 

wil stant any Ios oe or hilt ee — see ee ina at Cone A RA N iz ED PARIS EXHIBITION, 

ton gHRETON of 1878, the only SILKS sold rieethis unusual GUARANTEE, and differ € U [ , 1978. 

To pret nations the ame SAETERE ane WHITER is woven on the shew end of etery piece, without which all should be refused. B I A C K. S I L K S 
DRAPERS supplied direct from the Manufacturers— : 

SALTER & WHITER, 8, MILK STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. Established 1838. : 


[Nov. 6, 1885 


THE GRAPHIC] 


LITERARY MACHINE. 


For holding a book or writing-desk, lamp, 
&c., in ay position, over an easy chair, bed, 
or sofa, obviating the fatigue and incon- 
venience of incessant stooping while reading 
or writing. Invaluable to invalids and 
students. Admirably adapted for India. A 
most useful gift. Prices from £x 1s. 


BREAKFAST IN BED. 


CARTER’S PATENT 
REVOLVING BED = TABLE, 


Adjustable to any height or inclination, for 
reading or writing. Prices from £2 5s. 


INVALID FURNITURE. 


Invalid Adjustable Couches and Beds, 
from £5 10s.; Wicker Bath Chairs, £2 2s.° 


CARTER'S PATEN T 
EXERCISING CHAIR. 


With Horse or Abdominal Action for 
Indigestion, quickly circulates the blood, 
stimulates the action of the liver, bowels, 
and heart, expands the chest, and develops 
the whole muscular system. Is a preventi- 
tive and remedy for spinal curvature. In- 
\ valuable to ladies and growing children, 
Prices and Drawings Post Free. 
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TONGA 


A SPECIFIC FOR 


NEURALGIA 


is the name given to a remedy for NEURALGIA which nue 
S 


first introduced to us during the summer of 1879. On su} 


TONGA 


‘ : oe mitting j : 
it was at once found by competent medical authorities to possess most cat ae & tnal, 
relieving Neuralgic pains. The following brief extracts from Papers in the 7, power iy 


aReet, Written 


minent medical men, will sufficiently testify to the great value of this remed 
‘A woman, aged twenty-three, had suffered for fourteen da 
Many of her teeth were bad. “Three doses cured her.” 

** A woman suffered from neuralgia of the left great occipital nerve, 
cured her.” 

‘“‘ A man, aged twenty-five, had suffered for a fortnight from severe bil 
the temples, in the eyes, and under the eyes, Half-a-drahm dose thrice 
three days. 

‘““A woman, aged twenty, for ten days had suffered from severe neuralgia in the 
third branch of the fifth nerve. She had daily about five paroxysms, each lasting i 
two hours. A drachm thrice daily cured her in three days.” . 

‘A girl, aged eighteen, suffered from toothache and severe neural 
‘aw, and in front and behind the ear. Half-a-drahm cured the neural 
hours.” 

‘This remedy, whilst apparently highly useful in neuralgia, p 
—From a Paper by Sypney RINGER, M.D., and WILLIAM Mu 


by e 
| YS from severe neuralgia 


Four half-drachms 


aters Pitta | 
aa Re: Tugia in 
¥ cured him in 


tst and 
frum one to 


gia along the lower 
gla in twenty-four 


roduces no toxic symptoms,” 


Carrying Chairs, £2 16s. 6d. ; Reclining 
Boards, £1 5s.; Trapped Commodes, £r 58.; 
Perambulators, £1 5s.; Leg Rests, £1 ros.; 
Back Rests, 12s. 6d.; Self-propelling Chairs, 
%£6108.; Bed Tables, from 15s. each, &c. 
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COMBINED CORSET AND 
ABDOMINAL PAD. 


“THE Corsets of 
Madame Cavé are the best 
Re, we have ever seen, and 
eA will give perfect supporr. 

4 Ladies inclined to embon. 
point may derive benefit 
from them, the belt keep. 
ing the figure down to its 
proper proportion, at the 
same time ensuring great 
comfort, as it cannot by 
any chance slip out of its 
place, as so many belts do, 
causing great inconveni. 
ence and sometimes pain.” 


every Casting. 


{acfarlane’s Castings, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 


J 
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ILLUSTRATED catalogue, price list, and estimates on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO., GLASGOW 


CONTRACTORS by appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 


50 PER CENT. LESS FUEL 
BURNT. P.O.0.0f MapaMEA.CAV 


PERFECTION AND ECONOMY IN |London. 
COOKERY = 


These Corsets are manu: 
factured by E. IZOD and 


nC 


all respectable _Drapers 
through the Wholesale 
_ Houses, or by letter, with 
E, Harris's, 159, Piccadilly, 


White, ros. 6d., 155., 21s. 


BY USING THE Is. a Pg oF Searle 
PATENT TREASURE) ji). Nursing 7s. od Black 
atin, 425. 


COOKING. RANGE. ae Belt on, ae quality, 

May be placed anywhere. Cannot get out White, 9s. 3d., Black, ros. 6d. 
of order. 

Illustrated Price Books post free. 

CONSTANTINE, 61, Fleet St., E.C. 

B.—The cheapest Coal most suitable. 


> DOULTON’S LAMBETH RADIATING TILE STOVES 


T. J. 
N. 


B. T. MULES, 


No Cleaning. No Sweeping. No Smell. 
No Fixing. No Attention. No Waste. 17, PICCADILLY. 
No Danger. No Dust. No Dirt. 


CEDAR PENGIL GASES 


For Studios. For Surgeries. IN SILVER AND GOLD 
For Halls. For Conservatories For Waiting Rooms.) rom 4s, 6d, in Silver, From 35s. in ‘Gol d 


BURN FOR 12 HOURS WITH 5 POUNDS OF COAL. ee ees 
tases for Pen an edar Pencil combined, from 
= DOULTON & Co., Lambeth Pottery, London, 8.E. 


17s. 6d.; Cedar Pencils (for refilling), of every size and 
May be had of the principal Ironmongers. 


of finest quality, 2s. per dozen. 
ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
wi eee ~6=—S CM EX TRACT 
OF MEAT 


For Schoolrooms. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE, 


H. T, MILES, 17, Piccadilly, W. 
COMFORT FOR COLD HANDS. 


HILDER AND GODBOLQ’S 


low - priced _ substitutes 
being in the market (some- 


times accompanied by mis- ‘eS Re HZ 
leading chemical analyses) : ae ae 
urchasers must insist on *,* In use in most households throughout the kingdom. F A T d mee 

eing supplied with the wp-Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron|fUIr-LOp al Lined Gloves 


are Fitted with the New 


PATENT ANTI-FRICTION SPRING, 
which combines greater strength and freedom of action 
than any other, with the additional advantage 
SAMPLE PAIR, POST ERE 
AMPL , POST FREE, AS F : 
LADIES,, rst Quality, 3S, 1D.; Eads ve, 
Best Quality, with Real Beaver Cuff, 5s 7D : 
GENTS’ Ditto, 4s, 8b, and 5s. 8b. 
CHILDREN'S, all Sizes, 25, 8D 
Address: SIDNEY PLACE, PICCADILLY, W. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Post Free. 
A LADY HAVING A RECIPE of a 
most simple nature that will at once safely 
REMOVE SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS, preventing their 
appearance, will Hove assis in forwarding it upon 


application to Mrs) GRACE NEWTON 
Villas, Thornton Heath, Surrey. p Veewond 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
ASK for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and see that no} 


PSS ULRE EE 
other is substituted for it. 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME, 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 
Dr. HASSALL says—*‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.” 


Company’s Extract, which 
for fine flavour and perfect 
clearness is pronounced by 
all competent authorities 


to be the best. 


KINAHAN'S 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


WH | S KY. | * 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


SON, and may be hadof 


RRELL, M.D, MAR.C.P. 5 

the Lancet, March 6, 1880. : eh 
‘* The results obtained from Tonga by Drs. Ringer and Murrell fully coincide with mi 

[ have notes of cases of brain and kidney disease in which Tonga alone Rela chat 

pain. All cases of neuralgia (seegra and dz/ra orbital branches of the fifth nerve) ca 

benefited.”—From a Paper by C, Baper, Ophthalmic Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, ti the 


_ (Lancet, March 20, 1880. 


““W. H-——, aged thirty-one, had been suffering from most severe neuralgia for nearly 
ten days, the neuralgic pains darting over the lower eyelid, the cheek, the upper lip | 
side of the nose. The teeth in both the upper and lower jaw were in a very decayed condition 
One teaspoonful was ordered to be taken in half a wineglass of water every six hours until the 
pain was relieved. The paroxysms entirely ceased after the fourth dose,” 

‘‘A woman, aged twenty-nine, had suffered from supra-orbital neuralgia for six or seven 
days. She was ordered one teaspoonful three times a day. The paroxysms ceased, aud did 
not return, after the fifth dose had been taken.” 

‘““Wm, P——, aged thirty-two, had suffered greatly from neuralgia for nearly two years, 
He was ordered one teaspoonful in water three times a day. The pain very much decreased 
alter the fourth dose, and entirely ceased after the sixth dose had been taken. Note on April 15 
on this case :—‘ Had another bad attack, though less severe than the last. The neuralgic pain 
entirely disappeared after the third dose.’”—from a Paper by W. J. H. Lusi, M.D. 
F.R.C.P.Ed., M.R.C.S.E., &c., the Lancet, May 29, 1880. i 

We have also had abundant private testimony of theremarkableefficacy of TONGA. Wecite 
thefollowingextract from a letter from Captain H. Pappon, Hounslow, to——, Esq,, Bickley:— 
_ “Some time ago yon very kindly gave me a remedy for neuralgia (Tonga), and I have 
intended to write to you as to its value, and now do so. It stopped an attack of neuralgia, to 
my astonishment, when in full progress, and is the only remedy I have ever tried that would 
do it. ; (Signed) H. Pappoy.” 

TONGA is sold only in Bottles, at 4s. 6d. and 11s. each, and may be obtained through 
any Chemist, or from us, 


ALLEN & HANBURY'S 


PLOUGH COURT, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, EC. 


AGENTS for INDIA :—SMITH, STANISTRUT & CO., CALCUTTA, 

CANADA :—H. SUGDEN EVANS, & CO., MONTREAL. 
UNITED STATES :—W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., NEW YORK. 
GERMANY AND AUSTRIA :—E. MERCK & CO., DARMSTADT. 
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BENT WOOD FURNITURE. 


THONET BROTHERS, 


VIENNA, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ABOVE. 


London Depot: 417, OXFORD ST., W. 


PRIZE MEDALS Awarded : London, 1851, 1862; Paris, 1855, 
1867; Stettin, 1865 ; Hamburg, 1862; Cassel, 1870, &c., &c. 
JURORS—EXHIBITIONS-— Vienna, 1873; Philadelphia, 1876. 
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TWO GOLD MEDALS 


have been awarded for excellence and perfection of their Invention 


and Manufacture. 
~== | 
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Book of Designs and Price List free per post. _ 
STERLING 


SILVER. 


ELECTRO 
SILVE?. 
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20,000 
PRESENTS. 


; Tllustrated Cata- 
logues Free. 


OXFORD STREET (76, 77, & 78), W, &) 


cnr maar WM SUMMERS 
MINERAL & 


SUMMERS’ SELTZER WATER. 
SUMMERS’ LITHIA WATER. | 
OF ABSOLUTE PURITY AND UNEXCELLED 


SUMMERS’ QUININE WATER, 
SUMMERS’ LEMONADE, 
SUMMERS’ GINGER ALE. 


Pronounced by the Faculty and Connotsseurs 


“THE BEST MINERAL WATERS SOLD.” 


‘ 
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BRISTOL 
WATERS 


| DON. 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, city.  L°% 


, GNSURPASSED for PURITY «nd 


GENERAL EXCELLENCE by any 
HOME or FOREIGN WATERS. 
ALL PROTECTED by TRADE MARK. 


MANUFACTURERS FOR MORE THAN HALF-A-CENTURY. 
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FROM BALA LAKE TO CHESTER IN A CANOE 


THE GRAPHI 


UERS.-—— The decision 
and fourteen of the 
The main 
is whether these proceedings will 
It is quite true that during the 
last few months there have been 


PROSECUTION OF THE LAND LEAG 
of the Government is now made public, 
principal agitators are to be brought to trial. 


point to be considered 

restore peace to Ircland. 
persistent agitation of the 
fewer assassinations than during many former periods of 
excitement ; but, on the other hand, the ordinary relations 
between man and man, which are based on respect for the 
law and belief in its power, has never been so thoroughly set 
at nought as now. The chief reason for this is that previous 
agitations have usually been conducted with some religious 
or political aim, and have therefore possessed for the bulk of 
the people a sentimental rather than an actual interest ; 
whereas in the present crusade everybody who has rent 
to receive or rent to pay, or who hopes to become an 
occupier of land, is vitally concerned, As a set-off against 
the gratifying fact that there have been fewer murders of 
landowners and bailiffs, it is undeniable that many thou- 
sands of people have been and still are kept in a state of 
insecurity and terror, because an organisation has arisen 
which perpetually intervenes between landlord and tenant, 
forbidding men to fulfil the contracts which but for the dread 
inspired by this organisation they would in most instances 
fulfil willingly. This is the monster against which the 
Government have rather tardily taken up arms. Is their 
plan the best plan for crushing it? Arguments drawn from 
the prosecution of O’Connell are likely to mislead. O’Connell 
was usually most careful to keep on the right side of the law, 
and when he overstepped it, the Government saw their 
opportunity. But his agitation was, at any rate in its pro- 
fessed aims, of a perfectly innocuous character compared 
with the teachings of the Land League. There is no more 
treason in demanding the Repeal of the Union than in 
demanding that Free Trade should be replaced by Pro- 
tection. Itis simply a claim that a former state of things 
should be restored. The mischief of the Land League does 
not consist in the changes which they demand, for such 
changes, however revolutionary they may appear to some, 
are in themselves legitimate subjects of public discussion. 
The real wrong to society done by the Land Leaguers is that 
they have endeavoured to hurry on their schemes by inciting 
the occupiers of the land to various illegal acts, such as 
holding back their rents and crops. These recommenda- 
tions, logically carried out, would reduce society to a state 
of chaos, and have already produced much inconvenience 
and alarm, For such teachings, therefore, they deserve to be 
prosecuted; but we are not very hopeful either that the chief 
offenders will meet with their deserts, or that the agitation 
will subside, unless other and more stringent measures are 
concurrently adopted. 


ENGLAND'S ISOLATION.-—The members of the present 
Government when in opposition were continually accusing 
their rivals of’ having isolated the country in Europe. 
Concert, it was said, was the object at which they ought to 
have aimed; and Concert we were to have as soon as 
Mr, Gladstone displaced Lord Beaconsfield. Well, the 
experiment has been made; and it seems very likely to 
result in such an isolation of England as has not been known 
during the present century, We seem to retain the good 
will of Russia and Italy ; but even these countries have little 
inclination to manifest their good will in actual co-operation 
with our Government, As for France, Austria, and Germany, 
they let it be known in the most unmistakeable manner that 
they look with suspicion on every important proposal which 
proceeds from London. A suggestion which the British 
Government recently made with regard to Greece was imme- 
diately rejected by Austria; and Germany and France are 
understood to have accepted her guidance in the matter 
without hesitation. It is not pleasant for Englishmen to 
find their country in this position ; but it can hardly excite 
their surprise. No one, we suppose, either ‘in England 
cr elsewhere, calls in question the generous motives of 
Mr, Gladstone. He acts froma pure sentiment of humanity, 
and it is to this aspect of his character alone that his British 
admirers turn their attention. In foreign countries observers 
think less of his fine aspirations than of his impulsiveness 
and rashness. We all remember the vehement talk in which 
he used to indulge respecting oppressed nationalities, and 
respecting the wickedness of politicians who had a word to 
say in favour of the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire. 
Austrians, Frenchmen, and Germans see clearly that if this 
uk were acted upon their interests would be endangered ; 
so they hold aloof from a statesman who, with the best inten- 
tions, might bring them into serious trouble. Unfortunately 
the isolation of England might put her at a disadvantage in 
protecting her own interests ; it will certainly diminish her 
power of acting for the welfare of other States. 


‘TURKEY AND EGypT CONTRASTED.--—Since the dis- 
establishment of her spendthrift ruler, Ismail, Egypt appears 
to be thriving under her new Khedive. Her credit stands 
higher than it has stood for some years ; and, what is still 
more important, the condition of her peasantry--that is to 
say, of the mass of the Egyptian people—has materially 


improved. The grievous military conscription of old days, 


and the system of forced labour, have both been lightened ; 
while the land tax, though heavy, is now collected with some 
regard to Western ideas of fairness and convenience. Mean- 
while Turkey, the nominal mistress of Egypt, is financially 
going from bad to worse. The overtures made to the bond- 
holders, though plausible at first sight, prove upon examina- 
tion to have little to recommend them ; the patience and the 
purses even of the Galata bankers appear to be nearly 
exhausted ; and as the Porte is estopped by treaties with 
various Powers from levying adequate Customs’ duties, it is 
compelled to raise the bulk of its revenue by internal taxa- 
tion. Now for the practical lesson which is afforded by the 
contrasted condition of these two countries. If Ismail Pasha 
had been left to his own devices, he would have sunk Egypt 
in a slough of wretchedness aud bankruptcy. She is now 
prosperous because England and France have taken into their 
own hands the control of the national purse. Both Powers 
are traditionally interested in the country, and to England 
especially her welfare is of vital importance. Instead of 
quarelling over her, they have wisely determined to administer 
her affairs as joint trustees. Now cannot a similar scheme 
be devised for Turkey? Surely, the Turks of the higher 
ranks are not all such greedy, self-seeking, unscrupulous 
creatures as the advisers of the Sultan are sometimes repre- 
sented to be. If the Sultan were to consult his own interests 
he would reassemble the Turkish Parliament, and ascertain 
the real wishes of the nation concerning this matter. ‘That 
the former Parliament was 50 summarily dismissed was a 
great calamity for Turkey. The members were honest and 
outspoken, and if their services had been retained during the 
war with Russia the treachery and incapacity in high places, 
which neutralised the valour of the soldiery, might have been 
exposed and prevented. If the Turks thus assembled in 
national council were to offer to submit their finances to 
European control, the proposal would probably be accepted, 
even although one or more of the Powers might be loth to do 
anything which should tend to make Turkish dominion per- 
manent, But under such a system all the alleged evils of 
Turkish dominion would probably disappear : both Christians 
and Mussulmans would learn to respect a Government which 
treated them fairly and considerately ; while the frontier 
difficulties, which now threaten a strife which may spread 
extensively, would, without doubt, be amicably settled on the 
grive-and-take principle. Surely this is better than that the 
Turks should be driven out of Europe after a series of bloody 
conflicts, which, in their turn, would leave other wars as their 


legacies. 


a ae 


M. GAMBETTA’S PROSPECTS.——There has been a good 
deal of discussion this week as to the real character of M. 
Gambetta’s motives in delaying for so long a time the 
assumption of the office of Prime Minister. The question was 
started afresh by M. Clemenceau, who in his speech at Mar- 
seilles could find nothing better to say of M. Gambetta than 
that he is actuated in his whole public life by an unbounded 
and reckless ambition. The République Francaise, on the con- 
trary, maintains that M. Gambetta has had no object but the 
welfare of France, and that the only reason why he has not 
become Premier is that he has never hitherto been sure of a 
majority. This is probably the true explanation. In the 
present Chamber he might on most occasions have obtained 
adequate support; but defeat would not have been impos- 
sible, and defeat would have meant the using-up of his vast 
influence, Probably, therefore, he has acted wisely in 
refusing to snatch at power precipitately. Within a few 
months the new Chamber will be elected ; and itis a question 
of urgent importance whether it is likely to place him ina 
more favourable position for the development of his plans. 
On the whole the chances are that he will greatly profit by a 
General Election. For atime he seemed to have weakened 
his authority by the course he adopted with respect to M. de 
Freycinet ; but if so he has already made good his loss. The 
fascination of his “ personality” is without parallel in recent 
French history. He may be attacked and calumniated ; but 
he apparently has only to exert himself a little to put his most 
powerful enemies to flight. Of the use which, if he were 
Prime Minister, he would make of his opportunities, no one 
can speak with confideiice ; but it must, at any rate, be hoped 
that he does not, as his opponents assert, dream of acquiring 
fame as the inspirer and controller of “ the war of revenge.” 


ARMY ORGANISATION. —-—Important changes were made 
in our military system some years ago, and sufficient time has 
now elapsed to show whether some of these changes may not 
be capable of further modification. The Committee now 
sitting at the War Office is engaged in elaborating measures 
which will be submitted next Session to Parliament, and we 
propose here to say a few words concerning one or two of the 
yarious topics which have been brought under their notice. 
The short-service system has on the whole been a success. 
Men ate fairly willing to center the Army under a term of 
service which is only cight years in the cavalry and artillery, 
and only six years in the infantry. The annual quota of 


recruits 1s about 27,000 ; and the system, moreover, furnishes. 


an efficient Reserve of about 20,000 men. But the plan has 
its drawbacks. Transporting troops to India and back is an 
expensive process, and it is therefore suggested that for such 
service the term of enlistment might be appropriately 
lengthened, especially as in these days of steam-travelling 
there is no need to endanger the health of European soldiers 
by keeping them grilling in the plains for many months in 
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succession. The other great objection to the short-seryic 
systemisthatit does not produce an adequate supply of alfsions 
non-commissioned officers. Good sergeants and corporals 
form the very backbone of th? British Army. Unlike vere 
however, they are not born—they are made, and time js re 
quired for their properly matured growth. But under the short 
service system all the best men are snapped up for civilian 
employment as soon as their term of enlistment is completed 
A veteran non-commissioned officer is therefore a rarity, and 
yet these are just the men who are wanted to superintend 
and control young soldiers. A solution of the difficulty js 
not easy, for if, by improved pensions and other advantages 
we persuade non-commissioned officers to remain ‘nine 
with the colours, we have fewer vacancies to be filled, nd 
consequently make the attainment of the “stripes” more 
difficult for recruits. Now it is the double attraction of the 
short term, together with a reasonable prospect of becoming 
a“non-com.,” which induces many of our best men to enlist, 
This attractive power, however, would still be retained, even 
although a man’s chances of the “stripes” were lessened, 
provided he felt a reasonable certainty that upon leaving the 
army as a non-commissioned officer with a good character 
he would obtain a Government appointment outside the 
Army. To induce a man to stay in the Army till middle 
age is approaching, which is just when, as a sergeant, he is 
most valuable, he ought to be assured of subsequent per- 
manent employment, 


THE INTENTIONS OF GREECE.——It is still uncertain 
whether the Greeks propose to force the hand of Europe by 
trying to execute the decisions of the Berlin Conference, 
The new Prime Minister talks in a rather warlike tone, and 
the country has unquestionably made preparations which 
threaten to bring it to the verge of bankruptcy. On the 
other hand, we hear of the Turks occupying the frontier 
with a far more powerful army than Greece can ever hope to 
muster; and the mere possibility of the Powers allowing her 
to contend single-handed with so great a force should induce 
her to reflect before plunging into what would in any case 
bea prolonged struggle. Probably, too, England and France 
are counselling patience, and there would be an obvious 
advantage in waiting until M. Gambetta is Prime Minister, 
if he really intends to become Prime Minister after the next 
French elections. He might not be in favour of going to 
war for the sake of Greece ; but he would do much more on 
her behalf than is likely to be done with the sanction of M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire. On the whole, the Hellenic 
Kingdom has good reason to complain of the position in 
which it now finds itself, It can neither advance nor stand 
still without danger. If it stands still it incurs a risk of 
fnancial ruin; if it advances, it may rush upon disaster and 
humiliation. Some Greeks must be beginning to think that, 
after all, the wicked Tories whom they were so fond of 
denouncing were not such dreadful people as they supposed. 
Lord Beaconsfield at least did not encourage extravagant 
hopes. He shaped his policy in accordance with facts, and 
it is not impossible that if he had been allowed to pursue it 
to the end he might have obtained for Greece some portion 
of the coveted territory. 


GARFIELD AS PRESIDENT.——Though not a man of 
conspicuous ability, President Hayes, by his straightfor- 
wardness and honesty of purpose, has won considerable 
popularity during his tenure of office, and that popularity has 
not been lessened by the fact that commercial dulness and 
distress have been succeeded by activity and prosperity since 
his reign began. Nevertheless, politically, President Hayes 
was weighted by two serious disadvantages. First, the 
contest at the time of his election was so close that fervent 
Democrats declared, and still maintain, that there was a 
flaw in his title, and that he was a usurper, standing in the 
shoes that were meant for Tilden. Secondly, as the American 
Constitution, unlike our own, makes no provision that the 
Exccutive shall be in harmony with the representatives ot 
the nation assembled in Parliament, President Hayes’s 
Ministers were, throughout his career, thwarted by a Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress. All this has been changed by 
the new election. The “solid North,” New Jersey excepted, 
has voted for the Republican candidate, and even should the 
Pacific States (whose returns are not completed at the time 
we write) “go Democratic,” which is not very likely, Garfield 
would still have an incontestable majority. His Government. 
too, will have the assistance of a Congress favourable to the 
Republican party. As we have already had occasion to 
remark, now that the slavery question has been laid to rest, 
there does not appear to a foreign observer to be much 
difference at the present time between the Democratic and 
the Republican creeds. It may be presumed, however, that 
the Republicans have won the day, partly because they are 
sounder on the subject of Protection than their opponents, 
but far more, because, the country having been tranquil and 
prosperous under Hayes, there seems no need for “ swapping 
horses.” As for the effect of the election on ourselves, either 
candidate would have been equally acceptable to Englishmen, 
since personally both are respectable and honourable men ; 
but, on the whole, it cannot be denied that we have got 0” 
best with our American cousins when the Republicans have 
been in power. During the long series of Democratic 
Presidents who preceded Lincoln the two nations were often 
at loggerheads, and sometimes on the verge of war, whereas 
since 1860 the only two serious difficulties which have arisch 
whe Yrez and the Avadaizs questions) have been gacded 


nd on the whole a more friendly feeling prevails 
land and her elder daughter than at any time 
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Franck AND THE Pope,—~—-The Pope’s Ictter to the 
Archbishop of Paris is one of the wisest and most dignified ke 
pas hitherto written, Its tone 1s without a touch of virulence ; 
and the principles set forth in it are more truly Liberal than 
those of the political party against which it is directed. No 
d, of course, dispute that if the Religious Orders 
could be proved to have intrigued against the Republican 
Government, or if there was even a strong probability of their 
intriguing against it at the first favourable opportunity, the 
tate would be justified in protecting itself. In the days of 
the Monarchy French Kings never hesitated to deal severely 
with the Jesuits ; and in our own time Prince Bismarck has 
panished them from Germany. But the Republican autho- 
aken the trouble to try to convince the world 
that they were in the slightest degree threatened either by 
the Jesuits or any other Congregation. The Religious Orders 
protest that they do not interest themselves in politics, and 
that they consider themselves bound, like other citizens, to 
submit to any form of Government which it pleases the 
nation to establish. Their declarations on this subject are 
confirmed by Pope Leo XIII, who insists that the Church 
finds it as casy to act with a Republic as with a Monarchy or 
an Empire. He dilates on the magnificent services which 
the Congregations have conferred on France ; but it is not 
necessary to accept all he says in their praise to be convinced 
of the truth of his main argument. If, as he contends, the 
Religious Orders limit themselves strictly to religious duties, 
the French Government is guilty of mere persecution in 
driving them from their homes. Its spirit is that of the 
Inquisition, only applied in a new way. 
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PREVENTION OF FLOODS AND WATER SUPPLY.——In 
discussing this subject we are always confronted with two 
apparent contradictions ; we have at the same time, or at all 
events within a few days of the same time, too much and 
too little water. The floods of the last two years have been 
peculiarly disastrous, and some of the low-lying districts of 
the Midlands have been overflowed several times in succes- 
sion, Not only is immense damage done to crops and other 
property by these inundations, but low fevers are bred by 
the subsequent exhalations, especially when, as during the 
last summer, a period of rain was succeeded by a period of 
heat. On the other hand, our great cities, which are con- 
tinually growing bigger, and, we may add, our small towns 
and villages also, are very rarcly supplied with as much 
wholesome water as they want. It has been very properly 
pointed out that to provide permanently for such an aggre- 
gation of living creatures as occupy London we ought to 
take the probable needs, not merely of the year 1889, but of 
the year 1930 into account. All over the country, too, except 
in a few hilly districts, there is a great lack of ponds and 
reservoirs. Yet they would be most useful as sources of 
irrigation during periods of drought, and at all times for fish- 
breeding, for bathing, for boating, and (in winter) for 
skating. Now, cannot these apparently contradictory needs 
be harmoniously adjusted together? The floods are more 
destructive than they used to be ; both because the modern 
drainage-system carrics the rainfall more swiftly into the 
rivers, and because the rivers themselves are gradually being 
silted up with the dééris, We want a Conservancy Board, 
or series of Boards, on a comprehensive scale, so that one 
district should not suffer by the improvements effected in 
another, and so that every district should pay its equitable 
quota, After the Board had been at work for some years, an 
entra fall of rain would be welcomed rather than dreaded, 
because there would be so many ponds, tanks, and reservoirs 
all ready to be fled up to the top. 
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LYCEUM.-Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. [Lunry IRVING.-~ 
THE CORSICAN BROTHERS Every Night at 8.30, Louis and Fabien die 
Franchi, Mr. Irving. At 7.30 BYGONES, by A.W. Pinero.” Doors open at 7. Special 
Morning Performances of THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, Saturdays, Nov. 6 and 
13; also Wednesday, Nov. 10, at 2.30 lox Ulfice (Mr. Hurst) open 10 to § daily. 


Seats booked by letter or telegram. 


Seal BORNEO ee ae 
NEW SADLER’S WELLS.—Mrs, 5. BATEMAN, Proprietor 

and Manager.—Engagement of Mr. CHARLES WARNER. ‘THE LADY OF 
LYONS, Lord Lytton's Favourite Play, for a few nights only. Claude Melnotte, Mr. 
Charles Warner; Beauseant, Mr. E. H. Brooke; Pauline, Miss Isabel Bateman, 
her first appearance in this character. THE LADY OF LYONS at 8 Vreceded bya 


Farce at 7. Prices from 6d. to 7s. 6d. No Fees, 


ITANNIA THEATRE, HOXTON.—Sole Lessee, Mrs. S. 
S. Lane, entitled RED 

J. b. Howe, Fvans, 
ra a 


Rayner; Mes 


Concluding on Monday_with GUY FAWK 
an Evenings, MISCEI 


JEW GRECIAN THEATRE, City Road.—Sole Proprietor, 
MrT. G. CLark.—Production of the Olympic Drama, THE TICKET OF 
AVE N HH. Clynds as Hob Brierly.” At 8, PHE YICKET OF 
Vv J. HE. Clynds, Messrs. Sennett, Monshouse, Syms, Darker, 
; Misses Maric Alfen, B. Elliott, J. Coveney, Inch, and 
led, at 7, by A TRIP PU RICHMOND. 


BRIGHTON THEATRE ROYAL AND OPERA-HOUSE. 
—Proprietress and Manager, Mrs. H. Nye Cuart.—On MONDAY, November 8, 
orld-famed BARRY SULLIVAN and 
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Last Six Nights of the Unrivalled and Wi 
Company. 


THOROUGH CHANGE OF PERFORMANCE. 
ST JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
THe New PROGRAMME PRESENTED BY THE * 
N OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS on the Ist inst., 
having been received with the warmest marks of approbation 
BY CROWDED AUDIENCES, 
EVERY NIGHT DURING THE PAST WEER, 
will be repeated 
EVERY NIGHT at 8, 


and on 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND SATURDAY, 


at 3 and 8. 
The New Songs, and the New Masical and Terpsichorean Sketch, 
entitle: 
THE OLD KEN'FUCKY HOME, 
Have proved the greatest succes: es of the season, 
The inimitable MOURE, 
Together with the powerful phalanx of Comedians, Charles Sutton, Walter Howard, 
John Kemble, Sully, Cheevers, Ernest Linden, all take part in the 
NEW PROGRAMME, 
far SPECIAL NOTICE. 
On TUESDAY AFTEKOON NEXT (Lord Mayor's Day), there will be an Extra 
Grand Day Performance at 3 o'clock. 


7 LORD MAYOR'S DAY. : 
THe MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS 


will give 
AN EXTRA GRAND Ta, PERFORMANCE 
at the 
ST. JAMEs’s HALL, 
On LORD MAYOR'S DAY, TUESDAY NEXT, 
as at 3 o'clock, 
when the NEW and brilliantly successful Programme will be given in its entirety. 


M& and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 

THE TURQUOISE RING, Mr. Corney Grain's New Musical Sketch, THE 
HAUN TED ROOM, and A FLYING VISIT. Evening Performances, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, at 8 Thursday and Saturday Alternoons at 3.—~ 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL, Langham Place. Admission 1s., 25. ; Stalls, 3s., 58- 


NV R. ERNST PAUER will deliver Six Lectures on THE 
. TISTORY OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING in the Lecture Theatre of the 
SOUTH 1 SINGEON MUSEUM The Ki-st Lecture will be given on FRIDAY, 
Noy. 12, at 2.30 p.m, Tickets for the Course, 10s. ; Schools, 7s. 6d.; Single Tickets, 
2s. 6d. Can be obtained of the Hon. and Kev. FRANCIS ByNG, Hon. ‘Treasurer, and at 
the Catalogue Stall, South Kensinzton Museum, 


ENRI BEAUMONT’S POETIC AND DRAMATIC 

- RECITALS.—Mr. HENRI BEAUMONT can arrange for the delivery of his 

RECITALS at Private [louses or Lecture Halls in and around London. An extensive 

repertoire of choice selections. ‘lerms, from One Guinea. L'ress Notices and Teati- 
monials upon application.—57, Offord Road, Barnsbury, N. 


“| & VESTER Tet a anes Road, N.W.—On FRIDAY, 
November 12, the No. 5 (Midland Railway) Co Cantain, J. Heaton, Esq. 
of the West Middlesex Rifle Volunteers will ave ompany (Cantal dS aC 
ENTERTAINMENT at the above Hall. Doors open at 7.30. ‘lickets, 25. 6d,, 1s. 6d., 
and te ,may be obtained of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. T. S. SMITH, Goods Department, 
St. Pancras. 


AVOY HOUSE.—GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS by the 
GREAT MASTERS. Also Specimens of Reproductions in Chromo-lithography 

and Colour Ponting, irom the Tainings al une English, French, German, and ent 
nental Schools. Catalogues post-free on applicati “f tt Z 
Savoy House, 115 and 116, Strand, London, we Hon de the: Mananen a Coie 


ORES GREAT WORKS, ‘“ECCE HOMO” (“Full of 
Divine dignity."—The Times) and “TILE ASCENSION,” with “CHRIST 
LEAVING THE PRAUTORIUM,” “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and 
all Bis other great pictures at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily 
roto6, 18, 


"THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS is now OPEN at THOMAS McLEAN’S GALLERY, 
7, Haymarket, neat the Theatre. Admission, including Catalogue, 15. 


RTHUR TOOTH and SON’S ANNUAL WINTER 

EXHIBITION of High-class Pictures by British and Foreign Artists is NOW 
OPEN at 5, Haymarket (opposite Ler Majesty's Theatre}, Admission One Shilling, 
including Catalogue. 


"THE “GRAPHIC” SCHOOL OF ENGRAVING ON 


WOOD.—-Some years ago a belief prevailed that before long wood-engraving 
would be superseded by: various less costly processes. ‘I'his belief, without doubt, 
deterred persons from embarking in a profession which they feared might before long 
prove unremunerative. Experience has shown that these fears were baseless. Waood- 
engraving holds, and is likely to continue to hold, its own against all competitors. But, 
meanwhile, there is a great scarcity at the present time of good engravers ; and unless a 
practical elfort is made to attract clever students into the profession, the most artistic 
work will fall into the hands of foreigners, For some time past the Proprietors of 
The Graphic have experienced an increasing difficulty in fabtaininge the assistance 
of high-class engravers, and they have therefore determined to form a School _of 
Engr ing, in which the students will be instructed Jor a term of five years. No 
premiu n Wil be required ; but the candidates will be selected aceording to the merits 
of their drawings submitted, and after selection they will still have a fortnight’s trial 
before being definitively accepted. After the first year, the students will be paid a sum 
{according tu progress made) varying from £13 in the second, ta £75 in the filth year. 
The hours ef attendance will be from 9 A.M. until 6 p.m., with an hour allowed for 
dinner ; but students regularly attending evening classes at the Government Schools of 
Design will be allowed to leave at 5 r.M. Intending candidates must send in specimens 
of their drawings, stating whether they are orizinal or copies, also age of candidate, 


addressed “To the Manager of The Graphic, 199, Strand, W.C.,” and marked 


* Drawings for Competition.” 


"THE BRIGHTON SEASON. 
Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Also ‘rains in connection from Kensington and Liverpool Street 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available for eight days. 
Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets, 
Available to travel by al! Trains between London and Brighton. 
Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton, 
Every Pauriay from Victoria and London Bridge, 
Admitting to the Grand A uarium and Royal Pavilion. 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday, 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m., and London Bridge at 10.35 a.m. 
Pullman Drawing Room Cars between Victoria and Brighton 
Through Bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 
A Special Train for Horses, Carriages, and Servants, 
From Victoria to Brighton, at 11.15 a.m. every Weekday. 
( RAND AQUARIUM AND PAVILION. 
Military and other Concerts ever Saturday Afternoon, 
For which the above Saturday Cheap ‘Tickets are available. 
N EW 
A’Morning Up and Evening Down Fast Train 
Every Weekday between London Bridge and West Brighton 
PARIS.—SHORTEST CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
s Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, AND ROUEN, 
Cheap Express Service every Week night, 1st, and, and 3rd Class. 
From Victoria 7.g0 p.m., and London Lridge 8.0 p.m. 
Fares—Single, 338., 245.) 175.3 Return, 558.) 395+) JOS. 
Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent cabins, &c. 
Yrains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
_ SOUTH OF FRANCE, I'TALY, SWI TZERLAND, &c.—Tourists’ Tickets are 
issued enabling the holder to visit all the principal places of interest. 
EFAVRE - iassengers booked through by this route every Weck-day from Victoria 
aud Lonasa & idve as above. 


ROUTE TO WEST BRIGHTON, 


By the Direct Line Preston Park to Cliftonville. 


"LICKEL S and every information at the Brighton Company's 
__ West Ent General Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and No 8, Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Trafalgar squares aseat the Victoria and London Bridge Stations. 

(By Order] 


J. 2. KNIGHT, General Manager. 


FROM BALA LAKE TO CHESTER BY CANOE 


Tue delights of canoeing have been so fully and widely described 
that the pursuit of late years has become sufficiently popular. The 
present writers, however, hold that it may be open to question 
whether a canoe after the model of the birch bark ship of the 
North American Indian, whose particular “forte” lies in navigating 
the Jakes and rivers of his native land in their primitive wildness, 
is not a belter craft for enjoying the pursuit than one built in 
imitation of the kyak of the Greenlander, which is evidently the 
source of inspiration of the modern English canoe. The defects of 
the latter are, briefly, the material of which it is composed, which 
will not stand rough work in shallow rocky streams, its capacity, 
which is limited to a solitary occupant, and its deficient stability and 
carrying power. 

These desiderata are all supplied in the case of the Canadian 
Canoe, sketches of which have lately appeared in Zhe Graphic, and 
may do much to popularise its use. 

Safety and carrying power are ensued by its broad floor and 
“tumbling home” sides, while an efficient substitute for its birch 
bark covering may be found in strong canvas paid over with two 
or three coats of paint. It can be propelled either by sculls or 
paddles, and three persons can be comfortably carried in it. 

The canoe depicted in our illustrations is an adaptation of the 
Canadian canoe, constructed in every particular, save her ironwork, 
by one of her two navigators. It is easy therefore to conceive the 
agonising groans that burst from his parental soul when trenchant 
rock or grinding pebble grated along her sides ; the alacrity with 
which he besought his fellow traveller (somewhat heavier than 
himself), to hop out in the shallows; the penchant he displayed 
on suitable occasions for carrying his bantling, in which, as she 
weighed some 60 Ibs., his companion allowed him to indulge his 
bent to the full; and lastly, the smile of gratified pride which 
overspread his features when, at the conclusion of the voyage, he 
carefully examined her swelling sides, and found them scratched, 
but scatheless. Ee may be allowed, perhaps, in a few words, to 
state her dimensions, weight, and construction. * 

The canoe White Rose is 1234 feet long over all, 3 feet wide, 
1 foot deep amidships, 18 inches at stem and stern, weighs 60lbs. 
Is constructed of a skin of strong canvas stretched over a framework 
of split bamboo canes, and kept in shape by five white cedar ribs 
belonging to a genuine birch-bark Indian canoe. The voyage was 
remarkabie for the scepticism regarding the canoe’s powers displayed 
by the public generally, and for the confidence reposed in her by 
her owners, which was rewarded with success. It was diversified 
by moving adventures by field and flood, sufficiently delineated in 
the accompanying sketches, from rapid, rock, and shallow, to the 


experiments in the 


lore 
Of nicely balanced, less or more, 
conducted by the Ruabon ironworkers in endeavouring to drop 
fragments of ore upon our heads as we passed beneath the viaduct. 
Similar comfort was enjoyed at inns, which dissimilarly charged 
18s, 6d. and Ss. 4a. (1) for supper, beds, breakfast, and attendance 
for two. In the latter case we arrived late at the village hostelry, 
where some genial spirits had evidently combined to make a night 
of it. The landlady, somewhat fluttered by our appearance, 
enjoined calm in the tap-room while she went upstairs to inspect the 
beds, Hardly was her back turned, ere one of the topers raised a 
sonorous voice ina Bacchanalian ditty, Butvengeance was sure, nor 
long delayed. A swift step on the stair, a whirlwind of petticoats 
swept in, a storin of thumps fell on the offender, who, loudly expostu- 
lating, was hustled out into the night. Feminine reaction ensued 
broken by exclamations, ‘Oh ! how that man has upset me,” ‘‘ Dear 
me, I’mall ofatremble;” while the voice of poetic Justice was heard 
declaring in the hoarse accents of the village Nestor, ‘Serve him 
right, ’cos he did it out of aggrawation.” 

Words would fail to describe the beauties of the river near 
Llangollen and Ruabon, and the futile attempt is therefore not made. 
The trout at Bala and Llangollen leave a pleasant savour on the 
memory, and archaic interest is again aroused by the modern 
descendant of the ancient British coracle, still one of the lightest 
and most ingenious of boats. 


LORD MAYOR’S DAY 


Mr, ALDERMAN McArtuur, M.P., the Lord Mayor Elect, is 
descended from a Scotch family settled in the North of Ireland, 
being the eldest son of the late Rev. J. McArthur, a Wesleyan 
Minister, and brother of Mr. Alexander McArthur, M.P. for 
Leicester. He commenced business in the town of Londonderry, 
where he became a2 member of the Corporation, and served on 
various local boards and institutions. In 1857 he came to London 
and since then his business has so prospered that he is now well- 
known, not only as one of the merchant princes of the metropolis 
but also as a great philanthropist, and an earnest and energetic 
politician. In 1867 he served as one of the Sheritis of London and 
Middlesex, and in the following year first entered Parliament as one 
of the members for the borough of Lambeth, having some three 
years earlier unsuccessfuily contested Pontefract, in the Liberal 
interest, and was again returned at the general elections of 1874 and 
this year. His polities are of the advanced order, he takes great 
interest in the welfare of the working classes, is a supporter of Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s Permissive Bill, and an active member of the 
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LIEUT, WALTER R. OLIVEY, 66TH REGIMENT 


MR, CHARLES PARKER HILLIER (CHARLES HARCOURT) 
Killed in Action at Kushk-i-Nakud, July 27, aged 20 


Died Oct. 28, aged 42 
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Aborigines’ Protection Society. He is also a member of the Reform 
and City Liberal Clubs, and it isin a great measure to his efforts 
that Londoners are indebted for the freeing of the Thames bridges 
from toll. He has also paid much attention to Colonial questions, 
and in 1878, when he paid a lengthy visit to Australia, he was 
received there with every demonstration of welcome. Besides being 
an Alderman of London and Commissioner of Lieutenancy, he is a 
Magistrate of Surrey, chairman of the Star Assurance Society, and 
a director of the City Bank, of the Bank of Australasia, and of the 
Eastern Extension Telegraph Company, and treasurer of the Surrey 
Dispensary. 

Mr. ALDERMAN AND SHERIFF FowLer, M.P., was born at 
Tottenham in 1828, and educated at University College, London, 
of which he is a Fellow, and also a member of the Senate. He is 
a partner in the banking house of Dimsdale, Fowler, and Co., 
of Cornhill, is married, and has one son and nine daughters living. 
In politics he is a Conservative, and he first entered Parliament in 
1868 as member for Penrhyn and Falmouth, which he continued to 
represent until February, 1874, when he was defeated. At the last 
General Election he became one of the representatives of the City of 
London. ° He is a member of the Spectacle Makers’ Company, and 
of the Loriners’ and the Salters’; a Governor of St. Thomas’s and 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospitals; an Alderman and Commissioner of 
Lieutenancy for London, and a Magistrate for Wiltshire, Middlesex, 
and the City, He is the author of ‘A Tour in Japan, China, and 
India.” 

Mr. Surrter WaTERLOW is the son of Mr. Alfred James 
Waterlow, C.C., is a member of the firm of Waterlow Bros. and 
Layton, of Birchin Lane, Lime Street, and Wilson Street, Finsbury, 
anda member of the Court of Assistants of the Hon. Artillery 
Company. He was born in 1846, educated at Leatherhead and in 
Yaris, and married in 1872 the youngest daughter of the late Mr, 
John Hill, banker. He commenced his business career by acquiring 
a practical knowledge of paper in the mills of Messrs, T. H. 
Saunders and Co., of the Dartford, Darenth, and Hawley Mills, in 
which his father was largely interested. 

Our portraits are from photographs :—~The Lord Mayor Elect, by 
the London Stereoscopic Company, 110, Regent Strect, Wee 
Mr. Sheriff Fowler, by A. J. Melhuish, 12, York Place, Portman 
Square ; and Mr, Sheriff Waterlow, by G. and R. Lavis, 71 and 73, 
Terminus Road, Eastbourne. 


THE NEW COFFEE TAVERN AND PUBLIC HALL 
AT WOOLWICII 

On Saturday the Duke of Connaught laid the memorial stone of 
a new Coffee Tavern and Public Hall at Woolwich, which is now 
being erected, at a cost of 8,o00/,, adjacent to the principal 
entrance of the Royal Arsenal. The funds for its erection have 
been provided by a local company, whose shareholders are mostly of 
the working classes. The building occupies a prominent corner of 
two streets, and when completed will be eminently conspicuous with 
its handsome gables and minarets, The interior is designed to afford 
mental and bodily refreshment (intoxicants, of course, excepted) of 
every kind to the public, and there will be dining-rooms, recreation 
and reading-rooms, a library, rooms for the meetings of clubs and 
friendly societies, and a hall large enough to accommodate a thousand 
persons will occupy the whole of the upper floor. The Duke 
of Connaught was received on his arrival at the station by the 
directors and a guard of honour of the 3rd Kent Artillery Volunteers, 
and after lunching with General ‘Turner, the Commandant of the 
District, proceeded to the site of the coffee-tavern. Here, after 
Mr. Jolly, J.P., had explained the objects of the undertaking, and 
had asked permission to name the tavern after the Duke and the 
public hall the Royal Assembly Rooms, the Duke, assisted by the 
architect, Mr. W. Rickwood, and the builder, Mr. Lonergan, 
laid the memorial stone with a silver trowel, and made a brief 
speech, warmly wishing the enterprise all success, referring to his 
former connection with Woolwich, and thanking the Committee for 
the proposal to call the coffee-tavern by his name, “The Duke of 
Connaught.” A vote of thanks to the Duke, proposed by Earl 
Sydney and seconded by General Sir John Adye, R.A., and General 
de Haviland, R.A., ‘‘the father of the undertaking,” closed the 
proceedings. 


LIEUTENANT OLIVEY 


LIEUTENANT WALTER R. OLtvey, of the 66th Regiment of 
Foot, who was one of the victims of the disastrous affair at Kushk- 
i-Nakud in July last, was son of Major R. Olivey, of the Army 
Pay Department. He was only twenty years of age, and was 
gazetted to his regiment in December last, having passed with great 
credit out of the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, which he 
had entered in the previous February, He went out to Afghanistan 
in March last, and was killed in the battle of Kushk-i-Nakud 
whilst carrying the colours.—Our portrait is from a photograph by 
Haes and Vandyk, 19, Westbourne Grove, W. 


MR. CHARLES HARCOURT 


THE circumstances which led to the death of this well-known 
actor have been made the subject of a coroner’s inquiry, from which it 
appears that no one connected with the theatre was to blame in the 
matter. He did not fall through a stage-trap, as was at first stated, 
but into a scene dock at the back of the stage. The accident 
occurred on the 18th ult., when Mr. Harcourt, who had been 
engaged to play Horatio to Mr. E. Booth’s Hamlet at the Princess's 
Theatre, attended to take part in a rehearsal at the Haymarket 
Theatre, which had been Ient for the purpose. The fall, though a 
serious one, especially for a man of Mr. Harcourt’s physique, was 
not at first thought to be dangerous, though he had sustained 
injuries to the head, face, and arm. After some days, however, 
erysipelas sét in, and he died in Charing Cross Hospital, whither he 
had been taken immediately after the accident. Mr. Marcourt—who 
was only forty-two years of age, made his first appearance in 
London at the St, James’s Theatre in 1863 as David Audley in 
Lady Audley’s Secret. After this he appeared as Captain Thornton 
in Hod Roy and as Count de Villetaneuve in The Prisoner of Toulon, 
aud subsequently at the Royalty as Young Rapid in A Cure for the 
Heartache, and at the Charing Cross as Captain Absolute in The 
Rivals. Later still, after going through a round of characters at 
the Marylebone, of which he was for some time lessee, he fulfilled 
engagements at the Globe, Haymarket, Adelphi, and other houses, 
his list of characters including Pygmalion, Zekiel Homespun, 
the Count d’Aubeterre (in /y00/), and Mercutio, of which he was 
perhaps the best representative on the English stage since the death 
of Mr. George Vining. His last impersonation was that of the 
outcast Bashford in 7%e World at Drury Lane. Mr, Harcourt’s 
untimely death deprives the London stage of an able, vigorous, and 
conscientious actor. His remains were interred on Tuesday last 
at Highgate Cemetery, the funeral being attended by a large 
number of professional and private friends. He leaves a widow 
and one child, a daughter, aged twelve, for whose benefit Mr. 
Walter Gooch has with praiseworthy liberalily offered to give a 
special performance at the new Princess's Theatre.—Our portrait is 
from a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company, 110, 
Regent Street, W, 


THE MASONIC BANQUET AT THE MANSION HOUSE 


ON Monday week the Lord Mayor, as Worshipful Master of No. 1 
Lodge, and Junior Grand Warden of England, gave a banquet to 
the Prince of Wales as the Grand Master of England and a distin- 
guished assemblage of Freemasons. The guests were all in full 


ss ni ing °—the Grand Officers and Provincial Grand 
Offeet Agee Sold, the Grand Stewards and Past Grand 
Stewards in crimson and gold, and Worshipful Masters and Past 
Masters in blue and silver. ‘The Prince of Wales arrived early with 
the Duke of Connaught (Past Grand Warden), and Prince John of 
Gliicksburg, who before the proceedings commenced had been created 
a Past Grand Warden of England, and at once proceeded to the 
Drawing Room, where with untiring courtesy he received in State 
every brother invited.’ The reception over, the brethren marched to 
the Egyptian Hall, where the banquet was laid out. The Lord 
Mayor presided, the Prince of Wales being on his right and the 
Duke of Connaught on his leit. Behind him were the mace and 
sword of the City, and on the pillars the Koyal arms and the arms 
of the Grand Lodge of England, with its motto, ‘ Audi, Vide, Tace. 
After the banquet the Hall was “tyled,” and then the speeches were 
inangurated by the Lord Mayor, who proposed the first toast of 
English Freemasons, ‘‘ The Queen and the Craft, and followed by 
proposing the health of the Grand Master of England, the Prince of 
Wales, To this the Prince replied in an appropriate speech, 
alluding to the fact that English Masonry in no way meddled with 
politics, to the laying of the foundation stone with Masonic cere- 
monies of Truro Cathedral (the first time such a ceremony has been 
performed in the history of English Freemasonry), and to the 
Increasing popularity of English Masonry. In 1844 there were only 
500 Lodges, now there are 1,900, 10 which 10,000 Freemasons are 
annually made, and whose members support the threé great charities 
of the craft at the cost of 40,000/. a year. The Prince then men- 
tioned the fact of Prince John of Glitcksburg being a relation of the 
the Princess of Wales, and reminded his hearers that it was 
in Sweden that he himself had been initiated nto Free- 
masonry, that he had been first received into a Lodge in Denmark, 
and that consequently he should look upon his connection with 
Freemasonry as being a binding link between Sweden, Denmark, 
and England. The healths of the Duke of Connaught, Prince John 
of Gliickshurg, and the Lord Mayor were then drunk, as those pre- 
ceding, with the honours peculiar to the craft, all waiters and others 
in attendance who were non-Masons_ being rigidly excluded, —Our 
engraving is froma sketch by our artist, Mr. T. P. Collings, W.M., 
No, 22. 


GREEK VOLUNTEERS LEAVING ROUMANIA FOR 
GREECE 


“Over 500 Greek volunteers,” says our artist, “left this port 
and Braila, a few days since, for Greece, for service in the army, in 
the event of hostilities breaking out between that country and 
Turkey. Another reinforcement of about 400 was expected to sail 
this morning; and a large number of them paraded the town 
yesterday, headed by a band and two large standards—one of 
Greece and one of Roumania. At the head of either pole was a 
good-sized cross and a large wreath of green-stuff, Many of the 
crowd also carried branches of acacia, which is the principal tree of 
Galatz, During the afternoon they remained on the Quay, and 
large numbers are expected to embark on the steamer which lies 
alongside, with the Greek ensign at the stern, and the favourite key 
pattern round her funnel. She was gaily decorated with bunting, 
and appeared to have already embarked some of the well-to-do 
members of her human freight. 

“When I saw the crowd, there were at least a thousand persons 
present, and the neighbouring balconies and windows were filled 
with ladies and children. The crowd was most orderly, following 
the standards and band slowly up and down the Quay, in and out 
amongst the bullock carts, and piles of discharged goods, coals, 
machines, &c. In the evening there was a little singing, and a few 
rockets were let off. 

“ The Creeks here are not, as a rule, very anxious for war, as they 
prefer money-making to fighting. It was one of the Roumanian 
regimental bands that accompanied the procession ; but as they can 
be hired by any one on payment of three or four Napoleons, no 
sympathetic reason is necessary to explain its apeparance at the head 
of a semi-political procession.” 


FALCONRY IN ENGLAND 


THoucu there is still a functionary styled Hereditary Grand 
Falconer, he exercises no very substantial rule, and the present 
revival of the art of falconry is in no way due to his patronage. 

The heron, in the past and in the present equally, was and 
is esteemed the best and noblest quarry for the peregrine (which 
has been fitly called the Prince of Falcons), for the height to which 
it rises in the air when pursued, together with the powerful weapon 
of defence it carries, tries to the utmost the courage and endurance 
of the boldest hawk. No hawk will attack its prey when on the 
wing from any other position than above ; therefore, on discovering 
a heron, the hawk mounts well above it, and when rightly placed in 
mid-air, suddenly, nearly closing its wings, shoots down like 
an arrow on the long-shanked one. An open country is the best for 
heron-hawking, the flatter the better, as the flights can then he seen 
to advantage. 

For game-hawking, dogs are wanted as well as cleverly-trained 
falcons. The dogs do the finding, and when they point, the falcon 
is unhooded and “thrown up,” and allowed to get well up in the 
air before the birds are flushed, and when at last the right height is 
gained, the game is made to rise, down the falcon swoops, always 
fixing on one bird, and never deviating a hair's breadth, catching it 
before it has time to reach the friendly shelter of the hedgerow. 
Death is, as a rule, instantaneous; for the force with which the 
falcon strikes is amazing—a ‘‘tiercel” has been actually known to 
sever the head from the body of a partridge at its first stoop.” 

The falcons are either carried by the sportsmen on their gloved 
hands, or else are brought to the field by an attendant. A recent 
writer has pointed out that it is from this attendant that we derive 
our word ‘‘cad,” a vulgar person ; for the stand on which the birds 
were carried was called a ‘‘cadge,” and the bearer was called 
consequently a “‘cadger.” Hawking is decidedly becoming year by 
year more popular, and clubs are now formed of gentlemen 
** hawkers,” in London and elsewhere, who have regular ‘‘ meet 
days,” and whose aim is to foster hawking, and to place it in its 
high place as a national sport as in the days of yore. 


WRECK OF THE “SORATA” 


THE Orient Line Steamer Sorata, from Plymouth, after touching 
at Adelaide, left at 5 P.M. on September 3rd for Melbourne. She 
had on board a crew of a hundred, and two hundred and five pas- 
sengers, among whom were the Duke of Manchester and Sir Herbert 
Sandford, the Royal Commissioners for the Melbourne Exhibition. 
The route of the Sovafa lay through the narrow strait, which is 
known as Backstairs Passage, between Kangaroo Island and the 
mainland. The weather was calm but rather hazy, when about 
8.30 p.m. the vessel ran aground off Cape Jervis. The boats were 
ordered out at once, and preparations were made for removing the 
passengers, who were afterwards sent on board the coaling steamer 
Woonona. The Woonona attempted to pull the Sorat off, but 
unsuccessfully, Similar endeavours were made on the following day 
by two tugs which came from Adelaide. They swung her round, 
but probably did harm rather than good, as before she was lying in 
an oblique position to the shore, whereas now she was resting at 
right angles across the shoal, with her stem and stern in much 
deeper water. The passengers were forwarded to Melbourne, 
where they arrived safely. A large portion of the Saraéa’s cargo 
was discharged ; but after a while a violent gale began tu blow, and 
when the Chimdborazo (a vessel of the same line) left, all hopes of 
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getting her off the rock had been abandoned. Subsequent 

informs us that her back is broken, and that she is Sanat ‘4 news 
to pieces in the next severe gale. The Sorata was wien go 
was valued at 100,000/, as 


THE SEVERN TUNNEL WORKS 


Tuts tunnel is to unite the Monmouthshire and Gloucesters} 
sides of the Severn by a subffuvial line of the Great Wes 2 
Railway, about a mile below the New Passage (where there a 
a steam ferry), under what is known as the “Shoots.” The : Doe 
is intended to shorten the route between South Wales and ee 
and the West of England. The width of the Severn is two mij moth 
a-half at this point. The Great Western Company had o oe ie 
heading and made considerable progress with the patie. eae 
Monmouthshire side, having driven nearly two miles under the ti os 
when on October 17th, 1879, the water broke into the PG 
and the tunnel and approaches on that side were inundated. Durie 
1880 pits have been sunk and pumping engines erected to clear ns 
tunnel, and an engine of enormous size and power is now etd 
at the pits on the bank of the Severn, and another at a pit on ih 
gradient known as the ‘‘Five Mile Four.” The great engine HE 
the largest of its kind in England, throws 3,750 gallons of water, 


a 
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_ minute, and has been working satisfactorily for some weeks, so that 
s at 


itis hoped that the tunnel will be now speedily freed from water 

On the Gloucestershire side the tunnel is still being actively fits 
ceeded with, and a small portion of the masonry has been eit 
pleted. As the tunnel will be the work of five or six years, My 
Walker, the contractor, is making every preparation for the comfort 
and benefit of the men, and a mass of buildings are rising around the 
works. About 400 men are now employed, and that number will he 
augmented to 800 or more. Rows of comfortable workmen's 
houses are being built, and a large chapel and schoolhouse, 
where a missionary, formerly a “ navvy ” himself, carries on a most 
useful work. 

The steam ferry, by which the “New Passage” is now cross 
consists of two very long piers, down which the trains pass, 
Passengers alight on a windy height, and, if the tide be low, as 
shown in one of our illustrations, pass down a succession of chilly 
wet, and slippery plank stairs, embark on board a steamer, anil 
after a voyage of twenty minutes, while the vessel threads an intricate 
combination of rocks and shoals, they diseanbark on a pontoon, and 
ascend the same kind of gradient to a train which is in waiting. 
All this will be saved by the new tunnel, is 

Our second ilhistration depicts a diver just preparing to descend 
in‘o the inundated portion of the tunnel to rectify the machinery, 
He has had already to descend 135 feet. The air-pipe is filled by 
the machine at the surface, 100 feet above the part of the pit repre- 
sented. No, 3 shows the construction of the tunnel on the 
Gloucestershire side, and the system of timbering. ‘he lower 
opening is adrift way, The timbered semi-circular opening above 
is the beginning of the tunnel itself, which is excavated gradually 
downwards. As a length is excavated, the masonry is laid trom 
below, the arch being eight bricks thick, The men in the cage are 
going to the surface, 120 feet above. The Jast sketch takes us back 
to the Monmouthshire side, and depicts a scene at the pumping 
shaft in the Five Mile Four Pit, and the system of timbering 
the drift. The roof and sides are continually streaming with water. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 


Tue Submarine Tunnel, intended to connect England and the 
Continent by means of a railway underrunning the Straits of Dover, 
has long been before the public, but owing to the comparative 
inaccessibility of the places where the preliminary experiments have 
been carried on, it has not received adcq tate attention. 

The three views which weengrave, trom drawings taken by Mr. 
V. I. Vaillant, show the three points, Sangatte, St. Margaret’s Bay, 
and Abbot’s Cliff where geologists and engineers have been at work 
in order to solve the problem of the practicability of this grand 
undertaking. 

Sangatte is a village lying some six miles west of Calais, upon a 
sandy beach at high water mark, at the foot of Cape Blanc Nez. 
There a shaft has been sunk to about 140 yards; it is now being 
enlarged to a diameter of six feet, brick-cased; this is complete 
down to about eighty yards below high-water mark. ‘The water, 
which in the original shaft ran in to almost unlimited quantities, has 
now been reduced to two litres per minute. When this shaft has 
reached a depth of 140 yards, a heading will be run under the bed 
of the Channel for two miles, so as to test the permeability of the 
chatk to water. The works, now under the direction of Mr. Ludovic 
Breton, are carried on in the shed shown on the right of the church. 

At St. Margaret’s Bay, a picturesque little cove about a mile east 
of the South Foreland lighthouses, no work has been done suce 
Sir John Hawkshaw sank an experimental shaft at the foot of Ness 
Point. The only record left is a pump much resorted to by the 
neighbourhood. 

A spot on the east side of the line connecting Folkestone and 
Dover, close to the Abbot’s Cliff Tunnel, has been selected as 4 
favourable point for carrying out the very important experiment of 
testing the practicability of driving a heading under the sea, or 1 
other words, of constructing the Submarine Tunnel. There the 
grey chalk, a most compact, homogeneous, and water-tight mass, lies 
unbroken. Through this chalk from Abbot's Cliff to Dover, a 
distance of three miles, it is proposed to drive a tunnel. Power 
machinery has been fixed, and drives anatmospheric drill, seven ieee 
in diameter, designed by Colonel Beaumont and Captain English, 
of the Royal Engineers; this has just begun cutting through the 
grey chalk which overlies the gault. A shaft, ninety feet deep, has 
been sunk, at the bottom of which the drill has been set to work In 
order to drive a heading to Dover under the line of railway, the 
heading at Dover to be 300 feet deep from the face of the groun 
This heading is, like that at Sangatte, for the purpose of testing 
whether the grey chalk is sufficiently non-porous to keep back the 
water. Should the experiment prove successful, the Channel Tunnel 
will then be commenced simultaneously on the French and Enghis 
shores. A grant of 6,000/ has been made for the purpose by the 
South-Eastern Railway Company upon the motion of the chairman, 
Sir E. W. Watkin, M.P, 


“A DOOR WITH TWO LOCKS” 
A Story in Four Parts, by Julian Hawthorne, is commenced 09 
page 445. 


MELBOURNE ILLUSTRATED 
See pp. 450, 45t. 
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Vacation Oratory is now in full flood. 


during the past week t 
r speaking 
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speeches which have been delivered 
following are perhaps the most notable. Lord N orthbrook, ae 
at Birmingham on Saturday, referred to Lord Salisbury's al 
speech at Taunton, and said that such attacks served only to oe . 
Mr, Gladstone’s friends of the triumphant answer which had ms 
given to them by the people at the last election. His language - 
regard to Russia could do nothing but irritate two high a a 
nations »tainst each other, and it came particularly badly from 40 
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eye who had himself done all that he could to increase the 
em etd aiek if he really believed in it, he ought to wish to 
al ped had not acted at the dictation 


4 a 
otect us. The present Governmen! 
hee Power, but in the interests of all Europe. Mr. Chamberlain 


: seat the same athering, Ile said that tie Government 
sis pO a the Taw had been broken, and as nobody 
A oatted that the Irish leaders would not have a fair trial, he 
Prong that they had a right to look for a little move generosity 
from their friends. On Wednesday, Lord John Manners, addressing 
the members of the Edinburgh Working Men's Conservative 
Association, declared his belief that the people of England and 
- Gladstone's foreign policy, and 


sane were heartily sick of Mr. i 
aerate the anarchy in Ireland was due to the mingled blindness 


and obstinacy of the present Government. 

Mr, ADAM, who is soon to leave this country, having accepted 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Maaras, was on Tuesday enter- 
tained at a farewell banquet at Edinburgh. — The Earl of Rosebery 
presided, and, in proposing his health, reviewed his career as the 
Liberal Whip and his great services to the party. Mr. Adam in 
reply said, that the last election was won by the uprising of the 
nation against the home and especially the foreign policy of the 
late Government, as exposed by the matchless eloquence of Mr, 
Gladstone, and the Conservatives had been blinded and misled by 
the false prophecies of the London Press. He was certain that the 
country both understood and approved of the foreign policy of the 
present Government, and equally so that that policy would be 
succesfully carried out. As to Afghanistan, he counselled negotia- 
tians with Russia as to some line of demarcation. —On Wednesday 
Mr. Adam received deputations in Edinburgh on the subjects of 
Education in India and the Madras Christian College, both of which 
he promised to carefully consider. 


Tre Iris LAND LEAGUE Mertincs, held on Sunday and 
during the week, have been more than usually numerous, and we 
have not space for a tithe of the fervid oratory which is reported. 
Mr, Parnell and other better known speakers have been more 
moderate in their language than of yore, though it is still sufficiently 
exciting and suggestive, Some of the minor lights have, however, 
blazed up with alarming fierceness ; Mr. Redpath, the American, for 
example, who dares to speak of the Queen as ‘6a woman for whom 
he has little respect,” and whose remarks about the late Lord 
Mountmorres are declared by the reporters to be ‘‘unfit for 
publication ;” and a Mr. Nally, who, at Shrule, in Mayo, recom- 
mended dynamite and gun-cotton as means for the extermination of 
landlords. 

‘Tue Crown PROSECUTIONS were formally commenced on 
Tuesday, when voluminous “informations” were lodged at the 
Crown Offices, Dublin, against fourteen of the leaders of the Land 
League, including five members of Parliament, Messrs. Parnell, 
Dillon, Biggar, Sullivan, and Sextun. There are nineteen counts 
in the indictments; the charges being generally of conspiracy to defeat 
payment of rents, to prevent letting of farms, and to excite ill-will 
amongst Her Majesty's subjects in Ireland. Most of the writs were 
served on Wednesday, a curious blunder being made in the 
Christian name of Mr. O'Sullivan, who, however, agreed to accept 
service. Four days will be. allowed for the traversers to plead, 
but the trials are not expected to come on for some time. 
Eminent counsel have already been engaged by the Govern- 
ment and also by the Land League, but it is said that Messrs. 
Sexton and Sullivan will conduct their own defence, The Lrish 
Times says it is stated to be the intention of the traversers to 
organise their defence so as to make it a grand Land Commission. 
They will examine Mr. Gladstone in reference to his Midlothian 
speeches, Mr. Bright upon his Manchester speeches, and Mr. 
Forster upon his writings and observations in the House of 
Commons. Among the witnesses whom the League will call will 
be, it is said, the Duke of Leinster, the Earl of Kenmare, and Mr. 
Mitchell Henry, M.P.—Messrs. Walsh and Healy were on Monday 
examined by the Bantry magistrates on the charge of intimidating 
the farmer Manning, and both were committed, but liberated on 
bail. Mr. Walsh’s name also appears in the list of alleged 
conspirators above alluded to. 


‘Tus RapicaL Cups oF Lonpon held a meeting on Saturday 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, at which a resolution was passed con- 
demning the impending prosecution of the Irish Land Leaguers. 
Mr. Labouchere, who had been invited to attend, wrote a very 
sensible letter in reply, pointing out that prosecution is not coercion ; 
that those who have not broken the law have nothing to fear; and 
that though he considers the course pursued by the Government in 
initiating the prosecutions is perhaps a matter of doubtful expe- 
diency, and he should not complain if the Irish tenant farmers were 
subjected by the League to a certain amount of moral pressure, he is 
not prepared to regard every landlord who disputes Sir Richard 
Griffith's valuation as a social criminal. 


Cost or PARTY PROCESSIONS IN IRELAND.——A Parliamentary 
return, just issued, shows that the total cost to Ireland for the 
movement of the military and police rendered necessary by party pro- 
cessions in that country, since 1872, has been 58,553/. Nearly the 
whole of the amount was expended in Ulster. Belfast cost 
17,8152, Armagh 12,143/., Londonderry 10,2962, Down 6,493/5 
Tyrone 4,332/., and smaller sums were expended in other towns. 

Irish AND ENcLIsk LAND LEGISLATION.——Mr. Gladstone 
and Sir George Bowyer have been in correspondence on this topic. 
Sir George complains that he cannot let his vacant farms because 
the farmers expect that the Government is about to ‘do something 
for them,” and ‘‘that other ideas float in their minds suggested by 
lish Tenant Right and the Irish Disturbance Bill, which violated 
immutable doctrines and rules of jurisprudence.” The Premier 
simply replies that he has been for many long years struck with the 
fact that the English occupier has raised no inferences in his own 
favour from the case of Ireland, and that he does not believe he is 
so unreasonable as to do so at the present juncture, 

Mr. BRADLAUGH, on Tuesday, addressing a large meeting at 
Brighton, detailed the objects of the Land Law Reform League, and 
proceeded to say that these objects were to be obtained by consti- 
tutional means. Force decided nothing, and revolution was a 
crime, The man who suggested to an ignorant and excited pe« ple 
the use of force for the attainment of these ends, either did not 
know the meaning of the words he used, or was a wicked traitor. 
The Gladstone Government was doing its best to reform the law in 
the face of a strong landed opposition, and it required the aid of 
every patriotic citizen. 

PERPETUAL PENSIONS, ——A petition to Parliament is now in 
Course of signature throughout the country in support of the 
motion which Mr. Bradlaugh intends to bring forward early next 
Sexsion, ‘The document recites that several pensions have heen 
paid for 200 years, that_in some instances their origin has been 
entirely unconnected with any public service, and that in others 
the original grants are utterly indefensible on the ground of public 
policy. The petitioners therefore pray fora careful and thoro: gh 
Inquiry Into the circumstances connected with each pension now 
paid, and that the House will, where needful, repeal any statute, 
and cease to pass any vote under which such pensions are payable. 

THE MenicipaL ELEcrions took place in the corporate towns 
on Monday. Many of the contests were fought on political 
principles, but the gains and losses seem to have been pretty equally 
distributed, although an evening contemporary maintains that an 
analysis of the returns shows that ‘Liberalism does not make 
progress,” and that “a certain reaction has set in.” 
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Tue StoRMs AND Fioops,—-—The rains which prevailed during 
the early part of last week were common all over the country, and 
the consequent floods were of a very extensive and destructive 
character. The storm which our American cousins warned us to 
expect about the 27th inst. arrived punctually, and wrought great 
havoc amongst the shipping all around the coast. Reports of wrecks 
filled several columns of Zhe Times for the next few days, and 
though in most cases the crews of the vessels were rescued by the 
gallant Lifeboat men, the fatalities were more than usually numerous. 
One of the most distressing of these was the upsetting of a lifeboat 
itself off Wells, Norfolk—a disaster by which the lives of eleven 
brave fellows were sacrificed, two only of the gallant crew being 
saved, The crew of the vessel to whose assistance they went out 
subsequently walked ashore at low water, The eleven drowned 
men were all married, and had families, one of them as many as 
eight children. Mr. E. Birkbeck, M.P. for North Norfolk, has 
made an appeal on behalf of the widows and orphans, Subscriptions 

Messrs. Gurncy and Co., bankers, of Wells, or to 


may be sent to 
their London agents, Messts. Barclay, of Lombard Street, E.C. 


Tur Lorp REecTORSHIPS OF EDINBURGH AND GLAscow.—— 
The nominations for the Lord Rectorship of Edinburgh University 
were made on Saturday, Lord Rosebery, Sir Robert Christison, Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and Mr. Parnell being proposed. Ona division, four 
voted for Mr. Bradiaugh, three for Mr. Parnell, and a majority for 
Sir Robert Christison as azainst_ Lord Rosebery. A poll was 
demanded, and the election was fixed for to-day (Saturday},—At 
Glasgow Mr. Ruskin has been nominated by the Independents and 
Conservatives, and Mr. Bright by the Liberals. 

Evecrions To CHuRist’s HospitaL.——Much indignation has 
been excited amongst the inhabitants of Clerkenwell by the conduct 
of the churchwardens and overseers of the parish in electing toa vacancy 
in Christ’s Hospital, which is under their gift under a bequest dating 
from 1670, a boy whose mother has an income of nearly 100/. a 
year, and who is the nephew of one of the churchwardens, in pre- 
ference {o the son of a poor widow who has to support herself and 
a large family by laundry work. An indignation meeting was held 
on Tuesday, and a memorial against the presentation is to be pre- 
sented to the Governors of Christ's Hospital, it being contended 
that the nominee is altogether ineligible under the terms of the 


donor’s will. 

A TEMPERANCE Kiosque has been opened in Bow Street by the 
‘Kiosque Company,” of which the Duke of Westm'nster is 
president. It will be open from 2 A.M, till 12.30. P.M., sleeping 
accomodation and all kinds of refreshments being supplied at a very 
cheap rate. The rooms are lit by electric lamps. 

Tur VOLUNTEER Force attained its majority on Monday last. 

Tue BARONESS BuRDETT CouTTS was on Monday presented 
with the Freedom of the Haberdashers’ Company, and afterwards 
lunched with the Company at their hall. The privilege of admitting 
lady members was conferred on this company by Queen Elizabeth, 
and this isthe first time that it has ever been exercised. 

Six THomas Boucu, C.E., died on Saturday last, it is said of 
a broken heart resulting from the failure of the Tay Bridge, of 
which he was the designer and engineer, He was only fifty-eight 
years old. 

Tre Menners oF THE RovaL ACADEMY were on Wednesday 
entertained by the Lord Mayor at a banquet at the Mansion House. 
Sir F, Leighton, responding to the principal toast, spoke of the 
increasing love of Art in the metropolis, and of the encouragement 
given to artists generally by the Corporation; alluding especially to 
the projected sculptured adornment of Blackfriars Bridge, but 
carefully avoiding all reference to the Temple Bar Memorial which, 
by the way, was stripped of its canvas swathing early on Thursday 
morning ; no attempt being made at any inaugural ceremony. 


— 


ACCIDENTS AT THEATRES.——It is an ill wind that blows 
nobouy any good, and the sad occurrence at the Haymarket Theatre 
which has deprived us of an admirable actor in the person of the 
late Mr. Charles Harcourt, happening at this season of the year, 
when preparations for the Christmas pantomimes are in full swing 
at almost all the theatres in the kingdom, may not be without some 
beneficial effect, if it puts managers and lessees on the gui vive, and 
leads them to adopt additional precautions against the manifold 
dangers to which those whom they employ, and those who patronise 
them, are constantly exposed. It is true that in this particular 
instance the parties immediately concerned have been judicially 
exonerated from all blame, although the jury added to their verdict 
a recommendation that the “‘scene dock” into which poor Elarcourt 
stumbled should in future be guarded at all times by a sliding 
barrier or a red light. It is also true that, speaking generally, 
theatres, in this country at least, have for many years enjoyed a 
remarkable immunity from fatal accidents. But we cannot help 
thinking that this has rather been the result of extraordinary good 
fortune than of any special wisdom on the part of the management. 
All habitual playgoers must be aware that, except at a very few 
newly-built or recently-altered houses, the means of exit at our 
theatres, in case of fire, or of sudden panic amongst the audience 
resulting from a false alarm, are lamentably inadequate, especially 
when the highly inflammable nature of the interior fittings and 
scenery, and the lavish manner in which gas is used, are taken into 
consideration. These remarks apply with even greater force to 
most of our music halls and other places of entertainment, many 
of which are literally death traps, the approaches being out of all 
proportion to the number of persons which the buildings themselves 
are capable of holding. In too many instances there is but one 
entrance and exit, consisting of a long narrow passage, wherein 
dozens, if not hundreds, of people would inevitably be crushed to 
death, in the event of a sudden rush beiag made from the building. 
Few will deny that there is ample room for improvement in this 
respect, or that the pnblic have a right to demand that some 
immediate reform should be made. Then, too, the safety of all 
those employed upon and about the stage should not be neglected. 
In these days of ardent competition, when each manager strives to 
outdo his rivals in the production of gorgeous and complicated 
‘transformation scenes,” it is, perhaps, too much to expect that 
any will voluntarily abandon the dangerous practice of suspending 
the “fairies” in mid-air upon supports which, however carefully 
constructed, may at any moment snap, crippling or killing the 
helpless wretches who are fastened thereto. There is, however, 
one very necessary precnution which all might easily adopt, and 
which would greatly lessen the danger to which these poor ballet 
girls —many of them mere children—are nightly exposed during the 
pantomime season, We mean the chemical preparation of their 
flimsy dresses, so as (0 render them uninflammatle ; and we feel 
sure that should any manager undertake to do this at his own cost 
(for the meagre salaries of the dancers make it impossible for them 
to do it fur themselves), and advertisethe fact in his bills, he would 
not at the close of the season find himself a loser in consequence 
of it. 

Tur ANNUAL CirysantHestum Sow in the Temple Gardens 
opened on Monday, and. nest week there will be a similar display in 
the Inner Temple Gardens, The flowers are this year above the 
average in beauty, but they will be seen to better advantage in a few 
days, for some of the blossoms have not reached maturity, while a 
considerable number have been damaged by some malicious person 
who got into the shed secretly on Saturday night. A Chrysan- 
themum Exhibition also 1s now being held in Finsbury Park, and 
includes over one thousand handsome specimens. 


Mussas, Kitsorr anp Fry have just published some exceilent 
photographs of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, of the St. James’s Theatre, as 
William and Susan in the adaptation of Douglas Jerrold’s play. 

Some INTERESTING FREE LECTURES ON THE SOLAR SYSTEM 
will be delivered at Gresham College, Basinghall Street, by the Rev. 
E. Ledger, at 6 .M, on November 8, 10, 11, and 12, They will 
be illustrated by means of the limelight. 

YorKSHIRE ANTIQUITIES.——Messts. Goldie and Child, archi- 
tects, while engaged in making additions to a convent in York, made 
a remarkable discovery. At six feet below the ground they came 
upon two Roman altars and a statue of sandstone nearly life-size, and 
perfect except the feet. 

M. Sarpou intends to treat another burning topic of the day— 
divorce-—in his forthcoming comedy at the Paris Palais Royal. 
Div.rcons, however, will deal with the subject in a jocular manner, 
and may therefore be more successful than his sermon on civil 
marriage, Daniel Rochat. 

THe BRUSSELS Exuintrion Burprncs are not to be pulled 
down, but will serve to contain a collection of copies of the artistic 
and architectural gems of Belgium and other countries, and a 
Museum of Inventions, more resembling the Washington Museum 
we trust than our much-neglected Patent Museum at South Ken- 
sington. 

Loxpon Morra.rry increased last week, and 1,521 deaths were 
registered against 1,518 during the previous seven days, an increase 
of 3, being 18 above the average, and at the rate of 21°7 per 1,000. 
There were 37 from measles (an increase of 15), 2 from small-pox 
(a decrease of 5), 88 from scarlet fever (an increase of 30), 10 from 
diphtheria (a decline of 1), 24 from whooping-cough (a decline of 
13), 24 from different forms of fever (a decrease of 3), and 28 from 
diarrhoea (a decline of 31). There were 2,490 births registered 
against 2,361 during the previous week, being 46 below the average. 
‘The mean temperature of the air was 42 deg., and 6°5 deg. below 
the average. 

Tue St. Joun’s AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION has set vigorously to 
work for the winter session; and whilst another new centre has 
been formed in London, several have been opened in the pro- 
vinces, where Major Duncan, the deputy-chairman, has been making 
a tour of inspection, and found the classes so appreciated that at 
Halifax he had an audience of nearly 4,000. A class for certificated 
female pupils is now being conducted at the Women’s Hospital, 
Waterloo Bridge Road where, after each lecture, the students go 
into the wards and receive practical hints. Further, the Association 
are endeavouring to organise a system for employing ceserving 
patients on their discharge from hospitals—a great boon to those 
who have lost situations through illness. 

GotD AND Sitver Work IN THE SoUTH KENSINGTON 
Musnum is to receive a valuable addition of copies, the fruit of a 
journey to Russia by Sir Philip Cunliffe Owenand someof the officials, 
to inspect the collections in the Imperial Palaces, and the treasures of 
churches and monasteries. The contents of many of these are not 
shown to the ordinary public, but the Museum authorities have been 
allowed to obtain copies of about 250 interesting objects, ranging 
from goldsmiths’ work of early Greek art exhumed at Kertch, 
through medizval times, to English plate of the sixteenth and 
seventcenth centuries, and pieces of French art of the Louis IV. 
period. These fac-semiles are exceptionally valuable for provincial 
and branch museums, either as loans or purchases. 

Kew Garvexs last year were visited by fewer persons than at 
any lime since 1872—the 569, 134 visitors being 156,288 below those 
of the previous twelve months, ‘This decrease was due partly to the 
wretched summer weather and partly to the disastrous hail-storm of 
Aug. 3, which necessitated the closing of most of the glass-houses. 
Tis storm caused unparalleled damage, eighteen tons of glass heing 
broken by the hail-stones, which in many cases averaged § inches in 
circumference, and descended with such violence as completely to 
bury themselves in the ground, The Director complains greatly of 
the unconsumed smoke from the Brentford Gasworks and manulac- 
tories which causes great injury to the young plants. He thinks, by 
the way, that the earlier opening of the Gardens on Bank Holidays 
has not proved very successful. 

Leicester Square Soup Kirctten anp Rerucz.--—This 
excellent charity during the year ending Oct. 31 gave away 149,824 
meals to the destitute poor—over 20,000 more than in the preceding 
twelve months. This institution is the only one in London where 
food is daily distributed gratuitously during the year, and as the distri- 
bution is carried on mainly through the medium of tickets, the really 
deserving receive the benefit of assistance. Thus 95,310 meals of 
soup and bread were taken home, and 44,576 consumed in the 
kitchen, Christmas dinners were given to 1,080 families, 60 tons of 
coals were distributed between Jan. x and March 31, and 2,034 
nights’ lodgings, with suppers and breakfasts, were provided in the 
Refuge. Contributions are greatly needed, and will be received by 
the Secretary and Superintendent, Mr, W. Stevens, at the Refuge, 
Ham Yard, Great Windmill Street, St. James’s, W. 


A QuANTITY OF OLD Masters, hidden away in the store- 
rooms of the Uffizi Gallery at Florence, have lately been brought to 
light in order that competent judges may select any worthy to join 
the national collection, Few in such a worm-eaten ill-treated lot 
will attain the honour, a correspondent of the /avistan tells us. 
Some have utterly faded away, others have turned black, the best 
have been hopelessly repainted, while others have peeled off in inch 
patches, particularly those in fempera, The best of the collection is 
an ‘Adoration of the Magi,” ascribed to Botticelli. Four rooms 
are filled with portraits, some of the oils being fairly meritorious, 
while there are numerous pastels of the simpering Louis XV. 
beauties. Talking of Art in Florence, by the way, the first exhibi- 
tion of the Donatello Society for the Promotion of Modern Italian 
Art has proved highly successful. Some very interesting native 
paintings have been shown, and exhibitions of drie-d-67-¢ and Art 
applied to industry will follow. 


HALLOWE'EN SUPERSTITIONS are as general in France as in 
Scotland. Thus achild born on All Saints’ Eve is supposed to 
have the gift of second-sight, while should you wish to know 
whether you will live long, you must light a huge fire and throw 
into it several white stones. If these stones are consumed by the 
next morning you will die within a year. A more cheerful custom 
consists in placing dishes on a table, one empty, one filled with 
plain water, one with coloured fluid. Girls and young men blind- 
folded dip their left hand at random into one of these dishes, and 
should they touch the empty vessel they will die unmarried Awhile 
the other two dishes signify respectively a happy marriage or death 
in widowhood. Italians pay more attention to All Souls’ Eve. On 
that night in the Abruzzi nota spark of fire is left on the hearth — 
fire being the symbol of life; and in many places supper is spread 
for the souls of the departed—a custom followed in Russia, At 
Giola dei Massi, the first person entering the church at midnight is 
believed to gain the privilege of releasing a soul from purgatory ; 
while at Perano the dead are supposed to reveal themseives in a 
basin of water flanked by two candles, the seer being an old woman 
holling a taper, who places her neck in the curve of a wooden 
pitchfork. 
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THE GREEK FRONTIER QUESTION-—GREEK VOLUNTEERS LEAVING GALATZ FOR THEIR OWN COUNTRY 


1. Heron Hawking.—2. Game Hawking. 
FALCONRY IN ENGLAND 
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THE STRANDING OF THE ORIENT STEAMSHIP “SORATA” OFF JERVIS POINT, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


NS 
iy 


we Witty \ 


1. View of the Present Great Western Railway Steam Ferry, Monmouthshire Bank, Low Tide.—2. Diver in “Great Engine” Pit Preparing to Descend into the Inundated Portion to 
Rectify the Machinery, Monmouthshire Side. —3, Construction of the Tunnel on the Gloucestershire Side, Showing the System of Timbering.—4. Scene at the Pumping Shaft 
in Five Mile Four Pit, Monmouthshire Bank. 


THE SEVERN TUNNEL WORKS 


Eastern AFFAIRS.——Dalcigno has not yet been surrendered, 


but the Porte now appears to be taking active steps to secure that 


the cession, when it does take place, shall not be interfered with by 
any hostility on the part of the Albanians, That the Albanians 
have not listened to Riza Pasha’s arguments 1s manifest by the 
despatch of Dervish Pasha, with a strong body of reinforcements, 
to the scene of action, by his instructions to arrest the Albanian 
chiefs heading the party of resistance, and by Riza Pasha’s sudden 
awakening to the necessity for adopting military measures to isolate 
Dulcigno and the surrounding district from Scutari. In the mean 
time the final negotiations between Bedri Pasha and his Monte- 
negrin colleague have not been resumed, but General Petrovic, the 
Montenegrin commander, has gone to the camp at Sutorman, pre- 
sumably to make the necessary arrangements with Riza Pasha. 
There is a prevailing feeling that the latter general has not been so 
prompt in the matter as he might have been, and that the Porte 
have acted wisely in sending Dervish Pasha—a man who is noted 
for his energetic action in handing over Batoum to the Russians 
despite the resistance of the Lazis—under circumstances very 
similar to those now existing round Dulcigno. — 

‘At Constantinople the Montenegrin question has been almost 
overshadowed by the much-discussed proposition that the Porte has 
made to the bondholders. The Porte suggests that its creditors 
should add to the 200 millions of funded debt another nine millions. 
It would then pay off the Galata bankers to whom it has pawned 
the revenues of the six indirect contributions (duties on tobacco, 
spirits, silks, salt, fisheries, and stamps), and hand over these 
revenues to the bondholders, and in addition the chimerical surplus 
revenues of Eastern Roumelia and the Bulgarian tribute money, 
together with the surplus revenue from Cyprus, These sums, the 
Porte declares, amount to two-and-a-half millions. As a matter of 
fact they only reach one-and-a-half millions, and moreover the 
Porte stipulates for the supreme control over them ! The Porte, it 
appears, is very hard up just now, and the Galata bankers declare 
that all their money is locked up in their loan to the Government, and 
that they cannot lend more until they are repaid in some form or 
another. Thence probably the anxiety of the Porte to liquidate 
their claims. 

In SERVIA the Ministerial crisis is at an end for the present, a 
new Cabinet having been formed under M, Pirotschunatch, one of 
the leaders of the new Conservative party, which has long been highly 
antagonistic to M. Ristics and his policy. The difficulties with 
Russia will now probably be speedily settled, particularly as Prince 
Milan is stated to be particularly desirous of smoothing away all diffi- 
culties between his powerful neighbour and his own httle State. 

In GREECE the feeling is growing more and more warlike, and 
M. Coumoundonros continues to give vent to the most bellicose 
sentiments, while the military preparations are being carried on. 
At present 36,000 recruits have been enrolled, and the Minister 
declares that the figure can be increased to 80,000. M. Coumoun- 
douros, however, has qualified this statement by confessing that the 
recruiting has been done hastily, and that, consequently, the instruc- 
tion is deficient, and that competent teachers are wanting. More- 
over there is a great lack of the primary necessities of an army, such 
an equipment, clothing, shoes, and blankets. Thus the immediate 
execution of the “decision of Europe,” which the Greek Premier 
had laid down as a leading feature of his programme, is likely to be 
still further delayed. [erhaps this is just as wel! for Greece, as her 
great friend, M. Gambetta, has declared his inability to help her at 
the present moment; while Austria and Germany are warning 
her to be tranquil and patient. Germany, indeed, has sud- 
denly ordered Herr von Radowitz, one of her ablest diplo- 
matists, who has been acting for Prince Hohenlohe at Paris, to 
return to his post at Athens—a somewhat significant step at the 
present juncture. 

FRANCE.——~-The excitement respecting the execution of the 
March Decrees, which the Government continues to enforce, has 
been heightened by the publication of the Pope’s letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris on the subject. Leo XIII. begins by applanding 
the Archbishop’s declaration that the Religious Orders reject or are 
inimical to no particular form of Government, and procceds 


to point out the claims to public gratitude which the members | 


of the Orders possess, the sanctity of their lives, their readiness 
to come forward when the recruiting of the regular clergy became 
difficult, their work in hospitals, asylums, in ambulances, and amid 
the horrors of war and the tumult of combat. The Pope then goes 
on to say that when the enforcement of the Decrees was announced 
the Orders began to fear that they were doomed to destruction— 
even were they to solicit the legal recognition ; and so with one 
accord abstained from demanding the legalisation which the Cabinet 
requested them to solicit. On the Decrees being put into force against 
the Jesuits the Pope ordered his Nuncio to protest, and this having 
no effect, was on the point of raising ‘‘our Apostolic voice, as it 
was our right and duty to do,” when it was represented that the 
Decrees might be stayed by a simple declaration of the Orders that 
“they stood aloof from political agitations and manceuvres, and that 
neither their mode of life nor their acts had anything in common 
with party spirit.” ‘This offer, ‘spontaneously made by the rulers 
themselves,” was accepted ; but even this, it appears, had no effect 
upon the French Government, as ‘‘the remaining religious Orders 
have begun to be dispersed and devoted to destruction... . and 
we cannot but raise our protest against the injury inflicted upon the 
Catholic Church.” The Pope concludes by declaring his determi- 
nation, with the assistance of the Bishops and clergy, of defending 
the institutions of the Church, and ‘‘ with a courage equal to the 
peril the rights entrusted to our care.” The document is interesting 
as it details what was not known before—the true history of the 
much discussed Clerical Declaration. Meanwhile, M. Constans is 
inflexibly enforcing the dispersion of the Orders, and it has been 
now the tur of the Capuchins, the Récollets, the Oblates, the 
Dominicans, the Marists, and various minor Orders. In most cases 
the doors have been forced open, and at Toulouse the windows of 
the Dominican monastery had to be scaled by the police with 
ladders. The Capuchin superior excommunicated the police officer, 
who, with grim humour, handed him a stamped receipt in acknow- 
ledgement. At the Passionist Church in Paris, however, the only 
place where English is preached and English confessions held, 
the doors were widely thrown open, and no intention of resistance 
manifested. The female Orders have as yet been left unmolested, 
and the Government is evidently in a quandary respecting them. 

It is rather curious to read, in conjunction with the above 
measure, an accusation which M. Clemenceau has made against the 
Government in a lengthy indictment at Marseilles, that the Cabinet 
is rather declaring than waging war against the monks, ‘ for, when 
it comes to-acting, a compromise is effected.” M. Clemenceau is 
very angry with the Government for its Clerical sympathies, and 
complains that three hundred and sixty millions of francs are spent in 
rendering the people fools, and only sixty on public instruction— 
alluding to the difference between the salaries of the clergy and 
those of lay teachers. M. Clemenceau, having done with Clericajism 
and the Clericals, then turned the torrent of his eloquence upon 
M. Gambetta, whom, and this time with no little justice, he accused 
of ‘* wielding power without a counter-weiglt, without control, and 
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without responsibility, which prevents public opinion from acting on 
the real leader, as in all Government by opinion it ought to 
do. . . . VYounask but one thing—that he should exercise the 
power he holds in the light of day, and under the contral of public 
opinion.”—The Ultra-Radical party 35 as energetic as ever in 
denunciation of the Government, and the Regicide section have 
given a punch @honneur to M. Felix Pyat, at which the ‘revolver 
d’honneur”’ to be presented to Berezowski was exhibited, It bears 
the inscription, ‘°d Berezowshi la France Regicide.” he speeches 
were ultra-revolutionary, and M. Pyat announced that the Commune 
would henceforth devote itself to organising a petition to the 
Municipal Council for the destruction of the Chapelle Expiatoire, 
‘* erected to the memory of a King »—Louis XVI. The Municipal 
Council have been discussing a proposal for making Paris practically 
independent, and governed by replacing the twenty existing mayors 
by one sole mayor, and abolishing the control of the Government 
over the police, education, and local taxation. This beginning of a 
Communal dismemberment of France will be probably passed by 
the Council, but will meet with very short shrift at the hands of 
any Cabinet, albeit M. Clemenceau himself be at the head of it. 

Parts has been dividing her attention between things spiritual and 
things theatrical, All Saints’ and All Souls’ Days were celebrated 
with all due religious fervour, and the cemeteries were thronged with 
people of all ranks and classes visiting and depositing mementoes on 
the graves of their friends, the stoutest Legitimist and the most arrant 
Irreconcileable or Regicide alike rendering their tribute to the dead. 
To turn to theatrical circles, there has been great excitement respect. 
ing a drama, La Moabite, by M, Paul Dérouléde, which was 
accepted by the Thédtre Francais, and even prepared for rehearsal, 
when M, Perrin suddenly remitted its production to the Greek 
Kalends, owing, it is said, to a hint from the Ministry that the fervid 
religious opinions expressed in the piece might raise a disturbance, 
The author at once indignantly withdrew the play, and has now read 
it publicly in Madame Adolphe Adam’s salon before the most distin- 
guished Zitérateurs of Paris: —The Theatre Frangais wownd up its 
jubilee by a gratuitous performance, for which a long string of would- 
be spectators waited outside the doors from seven o'clock in the 
morning topast noon.—Charlotte Corday, in which Marat’s murderess 
is glorified, has been revived at the Odéon, and. Rossini’s opera, 
Le Comte Ory, at the Opéra Comique ; while poor. Offenbach’s 
last work,. La Belle Lurette, has been produced with consider- 
able success at the Rénaissance.—A shocking balloon accident 
occurred at Neuilly on Sunday. A trapeze performer undertook for 
2/, to ascend on a bar attached to a fire balloon. At the height of 
700 yards he let go his hold, and fell to the earth a corpse. 


GERMANY.——There has been an energetic discussion in the 
Press respecting the rumoured intention of Prince Bismarck to resign 
owing toa Court cabal. This has been suddenly brought to a close 
by the North German Gazette declaring that the Prince never enter- 
tained the idea of resigning. —The Prussian Parliament was opened 
last week, and the Clericals were repaid for their hostile attitude 
during the Cologne Cathedral festivities by having their candidate for 
the Chairmanship thrown out by a coalition of Conservatives and 
Liberals. There are three chairmen, who are usually divided 
between the three parties, but this time both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives felt that the Ultramontanes had gone beyond the range of party 
warfare, and had shown an eminent want of patriotism, and 
accordingly declined to re-elect the Clerical candidate.—'the Budget 
was brought forward on Tuesday. A deficit of 250,000/. for the 
current year was announced, but the Deputies were comforted by 
the announcement that the financial equilibrium would be reached 
in from three to four years. 

A statue to Field Marshal Wrangel has been unveiled with con- 
siderable ceremony at Berlin before the Emperor.—Adelina Patti is 
now starring in Germany, where she receives 450/. for each per- 
formance.—A Railway Exhibition is to be held at Berlin in 1882, 


ITaLy.——General Garibaldi arrived at Milan on Monday, being 
received with the utmost enthusiasm. The stations throughout the 
route were decorated with flowers, and bands of music and thousands 
of spectators assembled to greet the General as he passed. At 
Milan an enormous crowd awaited him, and drew his carriage, in 
which the General lay full length, to his hotel. Flowers rained 
upon him from the balconies lining the streets, and at the Hotel de 
Ville he was received by the members of fifty Masonic lodges, and 
by the Syndic, who welcomed him in the name of the Municipality. 
As the General was unable to go out on the balcony, Major Canzio 
returned thanks to the crowd outside, MM, Rochefort, Blanqui, 
and Pain also reached Milan on Tuesday evening, and at once had 
an interview with General Garibaldi; whose health, however, had 
suffered greatly from his journey. 


INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN.—-—The disquieting reports respecting 
disturbances in Cabul and the murder of the Ameer have happily 
proved to be false, and the latest news from the Afghan capital was 
eminently satisfactory. There is no news from Candahar, but 
the pros and cons of handing over that district to Abdurrahman are 
being warmly discussed by the Press, 


Unirep Srares.——The Presidential election took place on 
Tuesday, the Republican candidates for the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency, General Garfield and Mr. Chester A. Arthur, 
being elected by a large majority. As far as was known on 
Thursday morning, the numbers were 210 votes for the Republicans 
and 147 for the Democrats, with twelve doubtful votes ; which, 
however, would probably be cast for the Republicans. ‘The 
Northern States, with one exception, New Jersey, have voted the 
Republican ticket ; while the ‘‘ Solid South” have voted for the 
Democrats. It is said that the heaviest vote which has been known 
has been polled throughout the country. The day was observed 
as a general holiday, and passed remarkably quietly, and few 
disturbances were reported, a man being shot in a street fight in 
Philadelphia, and a negro being killed in a riot at Johnson, South 
Carolina. President Hayes went to his home in Fremont, Ohio, 
to vote. 

Previous to the election there was considerable excitement respect- 
ing the trial of a journalist for forging a letter in the name of General 
Garfield, the Republican candidate, advocating Chinese labour. 
The effect of the feeling roused was an attack on the Chinese quarter 
of Denver, Colorado, in which all the Chinese houses were gutted, 
and two Chinamen killed.—At a Republican meeting at St. Louis, 
on Saturday, there was a riot between whites and negroes, in which 
one of the latter was killed. 

SouTH AFRIcA,—-—The news from Basutoland does not improve, 
and the rebellion is widely spreading to the other tribes. Thus 
according to the official telegram, all the Basutos on the east side of 
Drakensberg and both sections of the Pondomise tribe, under 
Umhlonhlo {it is elsewhere stated that they have murdered Mr, 
lope, the magistrate, and his two clerks, who had supplied them 
with arms and .ammunition) and Umgitshwa, have joined the rebels, 
while the Pondo chief, Umquiliso, is very doubtful, and Umaquikela, 
the paramount Pondo chief, shows signs either way. Many of the 
minor chiefs in Tembuland are in open rebellion, while the country 
between Kei and Bashee and the magistrates at Tsolo and Gatberg 
are in imminent danger. The Colonial Government is raising 
irregular corps to meet the emergency, and the correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph, cabling on the 2gth ult., states that in a fortnight’s 
time there will be upwards of 7,000 men in the field, and that 
General Clarke was pushing ahead smartly with his forces. 

Tue KurpisH INSURRECTION.—The Kurdish chief, Sheik 
Abdullah, after bombarding Urumiah, appears, as far as reports go, 
to have been repulsed, and to be retreating, R 
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Tire Queen and the Princess Beatrice are now the ap 
of the Royal Family in Scotland. At alten een 
continues very cold, and Her Majesty and the Princess hie: been 
out sleighing several times, while on Sunday they did not Bi 
Crathie Church, but were present at Divine Service in the col : 
The Rev. W. Tulloch officiated, and in the evening with the Bee 
A. Campbell dined with the Queen. Hallow Een—avlich, ie 
always kept with great ceremony at Balmoral—falling on Sunda 
night, the celebration was deferred till Monday evening, when the 
servants and tenants formed torchlight processions up to the Chetls, 
and danced reels round a huge bonfire. Her Majesty and an 
Princess watched the proceedings throughout.—The Queen has sn 
goo/. towards the restoration of the ancient Abbey of Minster, in 
the Isle of Sheppey, and has commissioned M. de Neuville Aha 
well-known French military artist, to paint a picture of the capture 
of Cetewayo by Colonel Marter. ‘ 

The Prince of Wales returned to Marlborough House on 
Saturday from a visit to the Duke of Grafton, the Princess having 
visited the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh at Eastwell Park 
during his absence. In the evening the Prince and Princess anit 
Prince John of Gliicksburg went to Her Majesty’s Theatre. On 
Sunday morning they attended Divine Service, and next day the 
Duke of Edinburgh lunched at Marlborough House, Prince John 
accompanying the Duke back to Eastwell Park on a visit, “The 
Prince of Wales in the afternoon presented the Royal Humane 
Society’s medal to Lieutenant Graham of the Osdorne for saving 
life in Portsmouth Harbour; and in the evening the Prince and 
Princess were at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. On Tuesday the 
Duke of Cambridge visited the Prince and Princess, and Prince 
John of Gliicksburg returned from Eastwell, and left again to 
stay with Prince Leopold at Claremont, The Prince of Wale 
inspected Mr, J. R. Herbert’s ‘‘ Judgment of Daniel” at his studio, 
and subsequently accompanied the Princess to St. James’s Theatre, 
To-day (Saturday) the Prince and Princess go to Sandringham to 
spend the Vrince’s coming birthday ; and a week later the Prince 
will stay with Mr. Birkbeck, at Horstead Hall, near Norwich, for 
some shooting. During his visit he will go to Norwich to inspect 
the Fat Cattle Show on the 18th, lunching afterwards with Mr. 
J. J. Colman; and in the following week he will stay with Lord 
Aveland to be present at the Oakham Fat Cattle Show. 

Princess Louise will probably not return to Canada this winter, 
The Princess arrived in Edinburgh from Inverary on Saturday, and 
next day attended Divine Service at St. Mary’s Episcopal Cathedral 
in the morning, and at St. Cuthbert’s Established Church in the 
evening. After inspecting Sir Noel Paton’s pictures, she left Scot- 
land on Monday night, reaching London early on Tuesday.—The 
Duke of Connaught on Saturday laid the memorial stone of a large 
Coffee Tavern at Woolwich, an account of which will be found 
elsewhere. 

The Duchess of Cumberland, youngest sister of the Princess of 
Wales, has given birth toason, her second child.—The Princess 
Olga, i daughter of the King and Queen of Greece, 
is dead. 
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CONSECRATION OF THREE BisHors.——On Thursday last week, 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Primate, assisted by the Bishops of 
London and Winchester and Bishop Claughton, consecrated the 
Rev, G. Evans Moule, D,D., as Bishop in Mid-China ; the Rev. C. 
Perry Scott, B.A., to the Bishopric in North China; and the Rev. 
E. Nuttall, D.D,, as Bishop of Jamaica. The sermon was preached 
by the Venerable Thomas Thomason Perowne, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Norwich, who in speaking upon the condition of China severely 
condemned the opium traffic, which he said counteracted the good 
influences which the Church was trying to extend throughout that 
country. 

REFRACTORY CLERGYMEN.——The Rev. T. P, Dale, of St. 
Vedast’s, Foster Lane, having entirely disregarded the inhibition 
issued against him in March last by Lord Penzance, was on Saturday 
last arrested for ‘‘contempt,” or, as his friends put it, ‘‘for con- 
science’ sake,” and is now lodged in Holloway Gaol, where he 
seems to be made as comfortable as the regulations will permit. ‘The 
order was made on the previous Thursday by Lord Penzance, wha 
said that in his opinion he had no discretion in the matter, and 
remarked that Mr. Dale could at any time regain his liberty by 
submitting to the decree of the Court. Similar applications were 
made with regard to the Rev. R. W. Enraght, of Holy Trinity, 
Bordesley, Birmingham; and the Rev. S. F. Green, of St. Jehn's, 
Miles Platting, Manchester ; but in both these cases judgment was 
postponed until the 20th inst. The English Church Union and the 
Church of England Working Men’s Society have already protested 
against Mr. Dale’s incarceration, and the last-mentioned society are 
preparing for a monster indignation meeting, to be held next week. 
It is said that a writ of Aadeas corpus will be applied for, a flaw 
having been discovered in the writ of commitment, Amongst 
those who have written sympathising letters on the subject is Dr. 
Pusey, who says that it is not the law (which all Englishmen 
respect), but a misinterpretation of the law, which Mr. Tale has 
contravened ; and suggests that the Queen should be petitioned to 
exercise the Royal prerogative on his behalf. Mr Dale’s relatives 
and a few friends are allowed to visit him, and supply him 
with provisions ; but large numbers of sympathisers who have ealied 
at the gaol have been refused admission. The church is locked uy 
and the clergyman appointed by the Bishop to officiate during the 
inhibition could not obtain access to the building on Sunday lass 
it being announced by placard that no service will be held there unul 
further notice, 

Tu Burrars Law.——On Tuesday the Rev. Dr. Pigow, vest 
of Halifax, officiated at the funeral of the late Mr. William Festet 
in the unconsecrated cemetery of that town, and delivered 2 short 
address in the chapel, expressing his thankfulness that such relief 
had been granted to the clergy of the Church of England by the new 
Burials Act as to enable him to come and minister in that plice, 
In contrast to this pleasing incident we have the refusal of a \\ elsh 
clergyman to permit the burial of a Dissenting Minister in the parish 
churchyard without the prepayment of the fees, though it was 
admitted that ‘voluntary otterings” had been the custom of the 
parish. 

Dissenters’ MARRIAGES.—-—The other day a wedding, which 
was to have been celebrated at Union Chapel, Blackpool, had to be 
postponed in consequence of the non-appearance of the regisint 
The minister (the Rev. S. Pilling) ‘improved the occasion” by 
addressing the disappointed assembly. He was ready to procee 
with the ceremony, and a thousand people were ready to witness iF 
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minister, and a ne sire ie an 

: iately at the service should be dependen 
La ge kee wee a ney, There had doubtless been 
ae ‘understanding, but their disappointment should fire them 
ee ee with the possibility of such a circumstance, and to rest 
sal until they enjoyed perfect religious liberty. i cteneh 

Tus CHuxclt MIssIONARY SocleTy.——The gg re ia 
fF. Wigram, incumbent of Highfield, Southampton, | aly 
“e office of Honorary Secretary to the speakers nang s Oe 
Afr, Wigram is a brother-in-law of the late secretary, Mr. Wrigat, 
and nephew of the late Bishop Wigram, of Rochester. : 

CHRIST CHURCH, CrowBoroucH, KENT, which was built last 
ear by Mrs. De Lannoy, has now been considerably enlarged at 
Ne expense of the same munificent lady. It was reopened on the 
ith ‘uit, when Bishop Newman, of Willesborough (Free Church of 
England), consecrated the new portion, and two special services 

ere held. a 
eee LONDON CONGREGATIONAL UNION held its half-yearly 
meeting on Monday at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, The 
Rey. LH. Batchelor, of Blackheath, read a paper on The Agegres- 
sive Power of Congregationalism, which was followed by an 
animated discussion, in the course | of which reference was made to 
the progress of Ritualism, Romanism, and Rationalism, and it vie 
contended that all denominations were on the eve of a struggle the 
like of which was unknown to the pioneers of religious freedom. 

At A SALVATION Army MEETING at Beverley on Friday last, 
a blind woman who was amongst the congregation suddenly fell 
forward and died. At the inquest medical testimony was given to 
the effect that death resulted from disease of the heart, accelerated 
Ly excitement ; and according to the report the coroner “‘ passed 
some severe strictures on religionists in general and the Salvation 
Army in particular.” 


and it was an insult to the 


Tue PRIX Rossint.——The legacy bequeathed by Rossini to 
the Paris Académie des Beaux Arts is, now that Madame Rossini 
has ceased to exist, being applied to the purposes for which it was 
intended. The first *‘ Prix Rossini” has been awarded, the success- 
ful competitors being M, Paul Colin, author of a poem entitled Za 
Fille de Jaire, and Madame de Grandval, who set it to music. The 
words accompanying the bequest of the great Italian composer are 
in these days significant :—“* L’auteur de la composition lyrique ou 
religiense devra s’attacher principalement Qa la melodie.” The 
successful work will be performed in 1882, either at the Conserva- 
toire or at the Institut. 

TWOPENNY CONCERTS.—~—The new Kensington Town Hall is 
likely to be of considerable service to art, as regards its promul- 
gation among the poorer classes. All attempts in this direction 
are manifestly for good, and the ‘‘ Twopenny Concerts,” but 
recently set on foot, promise to rank among the best of them, Not 
only the Duke of Argyll (President), but several musicians of 
distinction, among whom it may suffice to name Herr Otto Gold- 
schmidt and Professor Macfatren, lend them their countenance and 
support. The first concert gave general satisfaction to a large 
audience, and much credit is due to the artists, vocal and instru- 
mental, who took part in it. Among these were Messrs, Ridley 
Prentice—for some years an able and zealous promoter of genuine 
music in our suburbs—and Mr. Fuller Maitland, pianists ; Misses 
Lucy Riley and Florence Hemmings, respectively violinist and 
violoncellist (the multiplicity of Iady pianists would seem to compel 
their sister aspirants to follow in the footsteps of Norman-Néruda, 
he Milanollos, the Fernis, and Cristianis) ; Miss Annie Sinclair and 
Mr. Frank Budd, with the aid of the ‘‘Luscian Glee Club,” 
vocalists. It should be stated that Mr. Arthur Duke Coleridge, a 
distinguished amateur and translator of Von Kreissle’s Zife of 
Schubert, is a prominent member of the Executive Musical 
Committee, and that Ladies Benedict and Thompson take an active 
interest in the newly-formed enterprise. We may also call attention 
to the fact that, although the ordinary charge for admission to the 
concerts is twopence, seats in the area are reserved for visitors at one 
shilling, while the balcony is exclusively destined for such amateurs 
as may be able and inclined to pay seven-and-sixpence for the 
proposed series of twelve. This isa manifest improvement on the 
universal ‘* Penny Readings,” which, for the most part, consisted of 
the exhibition of unpaid incompetency. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that labour unremunerated cannot eternally be regarded as 
labour of love, and that musicians are far too often called upon by 
more or less wealthy philanthropists to assist gratuitously in schemes, 
the carrying out of which entails upon the promoters little, if any 
pecuniary loss, theirnames and ‘* patronage ” seemingly answering all 
purposes, These matters should, in all reason, be adjusted according 
to the fitness of things. That for the humbler classes such an 
innocent and healthy recreation as that of hearing good musical 
performances is a benefit, can no more be questioned than the fact 
that some of those who oftenest and most disinterestedly contribute 
their aid, earn their living solely by the exercise of their profession. 
Knowing nothing whatever about the constitution of the “Twopenny 
Concerts,” which, it is clear, are excellent of their kind, we should 
like to be informed as to whether professional artists who take 
part in them are to be remunerated for their services, or 
whether the philanthropic patrons place the burden of charity 
exclusively on the shoulders of people much less capable of bearing 
it than themselves. If the latter, the undertaking must slowly and 
surely collapse, Where none but amateurs exhibit their talents 
there can be little objection, because where only amateurs exhibit, 
only amateurs equally desirous of exhibiting would be likely to 
attend the performances. Until this matter is explained it is 
impossible to wish for the Twopenny Concerts all the success they 
may otherwise deserve—for those who work to live must live to 
work. Meanwhile, the second concert is announced for Tuesday next. 

PopuLar Concerts,—-—Mr. Arthur Chappell begins his twenty- 
third season in St, James’s Hall on Monday night with a programme 
unusual in character, though, at the same time, full of interest. 
What makes it unusual is that there is no violinist, and, therefore, 
no quartet. In revenge, the always welcome Signor Piatti joins 
Male, Janotha and Mr. Lazarus in Beethoven’s too rarely heard 
trio (B flat, Op. X1.), for pianoforte, clarinet, and violoncello, Most 
inviting of all, however, is the delightful Serenade by Mozart, first 
of two written eaclusively for wind-instruments (oboes, clarinets, 
horns, and bassoons)—an ottet, like its successor in C minor, subse- 
quently arranged by thecomposer asa string quintet. That Beethoven, 
while not intentionally copying, strove more or less in his world- 
renowned Septet to emulate Mozart, cannot reasonably be questioned. 
he spirit of Mozart breathes all through the work of his illustrious 
Successor, added to which the two compositions are not merely in 
the same key, but precisely in the same form, the only difference 
consisting in the fact that while Beethoven employs stringed instru- 
ments in his score Mozart employs none. The ‘* Serenade ” will be 
heard on Monday for the first time at the Popular, and a more prac- 
tised company of performers on wind instruments to execute it could 
not possibly be found, at home or abroad, than Messrs. Dubrucq, 
Horton, Lazarus, Egerton, Mann, Standen, Wotton, and Haveron, 
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The Saturday Popular Concerts also begin next week, with that ex- 
cellent artist, Herr Straus, as leading violinist. We shall then have 
a quartet by Schumann, 

Warrs.——The revival of the Cote Ory at the Paris Grand 
Opéra has been eminently successful. It would be odd if that were 
not the case, seeing what refined, ingenious, and exhilarating music 
it contains. It is, indeed, throughout in Rossini $ Lappiest vein.— 
Mdille. Marie Vanzandt has made her ren/rée at the Opera, Paris, in 
the character of Mignon, with renewed success. The position of 
this interesting young artist is now fairly established.—Miss Helen 
Hopekirk, one of the most talented and rising of our pianists, has 
Deen earning golden opinions in Edinburgh by her performances at 
a concert in the Freemasons’ Hall, Edinburgh. Judging by the 
local papers, her success was as great as we have reason to believe 
it must have been well merited. Miss Hopekirk played selections 
from various masters, including Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Schubert, Liszt, and Scharwenka, to say nothing of smaller 
compositions by Pergolesi and Corelli—all from memory, The 
Scotsman especially, speaks of her ability in flattering terms, though 
not more flattering than can be readily endorsed by connoisseurs 
who have heard her in London. Miss Hopekirk’s coadjutors were 
Mr. Carl Hamilton, who took part with her in Beethoven’s famous 
A major sonata for pianoforte and _ violoncello, and Signor Bach, 
who gave songs by Beeti.oven and Handel.—Miss Emma Thursby 
has been singing with great success at Berlin.—Madame Montigny 
Rémaury has returned to Paris, after gathering fresh laurels at 
Liverpool and Manchester.—Mr. Mapleson has begun his new 
operatic season in New York with Lucia, Madame Etelka Gerster 
taking the part of the heroine. The house was crowded in 


every part. 


Tie success of the performance of M. Rosier Faassen’s domestic 
drama of Dutch peasant life by the Rotterdam company at the 
IMPERIAL Theatre last summer was 2 fact in some respects unique 
in the history of our stage. It is not to be supposed that any 
considerable proportion of the spectators were acquainted with the 
language in which the piece was written, nor were they even 
provided with those translated books of the play which in such 
circumstances furnisha convenient aid. A brief synopsis, enabling 
the audience to know the general outline of the story, but at no 
point indicating theexact purport of the dialogue, was all the assistance 
that the company had been able to furnish, Yet the hearty 
welcome accorded to the efforts of the performers was assuredly not 
to be set down to fashion or caprice. The representation of Anne 
Mie, even under such serious disadvantages, did unquestionably 
yield real pleasure; and the reasons for this can have been no 
secret to any one who was present on those inferesting occasions, 
Even through what M. Sarcey calls ‘‘the mists of a language very 
imperfectly understood;” even while the spectator was darkly 
guessing at the significance of some passionate outburst or sly inter- 
change of what seemed to be tender utterances, there were to be noted 
certain qualities in the acting, excellent in themselves, and the more 
pleasing because they took us by surprise. Above all, there was 
the general picturesqueness of the playa picturesqueness not of the 
startling or imposing kind, but full of a homely grace, and an 
honest fidelity to nature which had yet nothing in it of the prosaic 
Viteralness of the modern realistic school. It is not surprising that 
a performance in many ways so remarkable should attract the 
attention of English adaptors; and that an attempt should be made 
to reproduce Anne Afe in an English form. It is just to the 
management of the PRINCE OF WaLus’s Theatre to say that they 
have set about this task in a very careful, conscientious way. Not 
only is the scenery—the homely interiors, the Dutch houses, the 
little green with the village inn, with their numerous details and so 
forth—of a very picturesque and truthful kind; but the attire of 
the Dutch men and women struck the eye as quaint and characteristic ; 
and we doubt not that the claim of the management to have 
given a faithful portraiture of the costumes of the time and the 
locality are fully justified. In all these respects, and also in the 
illustration of national customs, the representation of Monday 
evening gave manifest satisfaction to a distinguished audience, 
among whom were the Prince and Princess of Wales. The play 
itself, however, was unfortunately felt to be a little tedious—the 
dialogue being at times out of all proportion to the amount of 
action, and the incidents being presented with a degree of over- 
elaboration essentially undramatic. Four acts, occupying at least 
three hours and a half in representation, demand—at least in a 
romantic play—a more substantial story, and a greater power of 
sustaining curiosity and prolonging suspense than the author has 
here exhibited. The theme of Anne Adve is one of almost idyllic 
simplicity. Dirksen, a rich farmer of West Kapelle, stabs a young 
engineer in revenge for the betrayal of his daughter’s honour, and 
is condemned to imprisonment. Eighteen years elapse; Anne Mie 
is living in yetirement with her father in South Beveland, but her old 
wounds are reopened by the obstacle which her daughter’s 
illegitimacy places in the way of her union with an honest young 
farmer, Koenraad Deel. This new sorrow really furnishes the 
whole object of the play after the end of the prologue. The 
mother prefers Koenraad to Jan Schurf, the evil genius of the piece; 
but she knows that his parents will not permit a marriage with her 
daughter under these circumstances. On the other hand, when Jan 
Schurf discovers her secret, and endeavours to use it to promote his 
object, she rises proudly indignant, and ina really fine scene defies his 
malice, and refuses to give him the hand of her daughter Lise. The 
denouément is furnished by the return of the engineer, who has been 
absent all this time in India, and is now penitent; he offers to 
repair the wrong he has done, and the mother, for the daughter’s 
sake, forgives and accepts him—thus, according to Dutch Jaw, 
bestowing his name upon Lise, and, according to the curious 
pedantry of Dutch minds, removing all the previous objections of 
Koenraad’s parents. It will be seen here that no very powerful 
human motives are at play. The old father—a part originally 
acted by the author of the piece, is represented with true power an 
pathos by Mr, Fernandez; but his life-long remorse strikes the 
spectator as an exaggerated exhibition of feeling regarding a- hasty 
act which has produced no very serious consequences. An English 
audience, moreover, finds’some difficulty in sympathising with the 
ardent lover who cannot forgive poor Lise for what is, after all, not 
her fault but her misfortune, Miss Géneviéve Ward sustains the 
part of Anne Mie with a good deal of pathetic power, but with 
less variety of expression than the situations demand. The Dutch 
lover, with his odd but not unpleasing mixture of humour and 
tenderness, is played in a very appropriate style by Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, and Lise finds a pretty and graceful representative in 
Miss Grahame, late of the Court and the St. James's Theatres. In 
the character of Jan Schurf the author has endeavoured to give a 
further illustration of the moral that sins of parents are visited on the 
children at least to the second generation ; but his lamentations over 
his early sorrows are pitched in a vein of sentiment not much within 
therange of English sympathies. They awaken indeed something of the 
ludicrous associations of the complaint of Captain Marryat’s hero, 
that he was deserted by his parents, and ‘flung on the tender 


mercies of the wide wide world at the age of seven-and-twenty.” 
They accord, moreover, but ill with his sour manner, and his habit 
of provoking the first comer to a deadly contest with the long 
knives which it appears that these simple-minded peasants carry 
about them rather ostentatiously. It was rather for those reasons 
than for want of skill in the actor that Mr. Flockton’s performance 
in this character did not greatly impress. Mr. Edgar Bruce plays 
the thankless part of the civil engineer, who has been converted by 
the translator into an Englishman, Other characters are cleverly 
played by Mrs, Leigh Murray and Mr. De Lange. 

‘The new nautical comic opera at the IMPERIAL Theatre is some- 
what in the vein of Mr. Gilbert’s Engaged, but there is also a 
considerable infusion of that sort of extravagant humour which charac- 
terises Mr. Burnand’s famous burlesque of Black Ey'd Susan, The 
title is Bile Zaylor, derived from the comic sea ballad familiar to a 
past generation ; the author fs Mr. Pottinger Stephens, in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Edward Solomon, who furnishes the music. As a piece 
of burlesque absurdity the piece is amusing, and the music of a 
tuneful and a lively kind. On Mr. Stoyle and Mr. Arthur 
Williams devolves the task of maintaining the boisterous fun of the 
extravaganza; My. Fleming Norton and Miss Kathleen Corri 
following in the milder vein—the young lady’s Phoebe is indeed a 
very winning performance. Aided by the efforts of these artists, 
and by the exertions of Mr. Frederick Rivers, Miss Emma 
Chambers, Miss Harriet Coveney, and other clever performers, 
and further enlivened by a ballet in which the D’Auban family and 
Mdlles. Luna and Stella take part, Sille Taylor is thoroughly 
successful in entertaining the audience. 

Delilah, the dramatic version by Mr. Willing of “ Ouida’s ” novel, 
«Held in Bondage,” has been removed from the Park Theatre, 
Camden Town, to the stage of the OLympic. The play, of which 
we have lately given a full account, is not a dramatic work of a very 
high order ; but it has many striking situations, and is on the whole 
rather above the average of recent productions on our stage. The 
most important change in the cast is the appearance of that clever 
and spirited actor Mr, Dacre in the part of Lord ‘Tinsley. Miss 
Brereton, we are glad to announce, continues to play the part of 
the youthful herome. The merits of her performance were very 
generally acknowledged at the time of the first production of the 
piece. 

The Princess’s Theatre is to open this evening with Hamlet, 
when Mr. Edwin Booth will appear.—Mr. Florence, the American 
actor, is shortly to appear at the Galery as Captain Cuttle, in an 
American version of Dombey and Soz.—A daughter of Mr. Sothern 
and a son of Mr. Boucicault are to play the leading parts in the 
dvama of Andy Blake, at a maiinée at the Gaiety Theatre, on the 
25th inst.—The new theatre which Mr. D’Oyly Carte is erecting in 
Beaufort Buildings is to open at Easter next with a comic opera by 
Messrs, Gilbert and Sullivan,—The new Theatre Royal, Glasgow, 
has opened under Miss Litton’s management, It is descrited as a 
large and handsome house.—-Mr. Sothern is, we regret to learn, 
still very ill.—The burlesque of the Corsican Brothers at the Gaiety, 
in which Mr, Royce parodies Mr. Irving’s manner so cleverly, has 
proved to be a great attraction, 

Mr. Creswick’s reappearance at Tuz SuRREY has been 
welcomed with all the enthusiasm that even an old favourite like 
himself could reasonably expect. Virginius, in which he first 
appeared, has now been replaced by King Lear, in which he sustains 
the s¢/e réle in his old style, which, though a little stilted, is by no 
means lacking in power. There are some good names among his 
supporters, Messrs, Howard Russell, H. Vanderhoff, Mis. Calvert, 
Mrs, Billington, and Miss Ellen Meyrick. The revival is well 
staged, with new scenery and appointments, and is well worth 
seeing. Mr. Creswick will play a round of his most celebrated 
characters before leaving this house; and Mr, Holland announces 
that the forthcoming pantomime, written by Mr. F. W. Green, 
will be entitled Hos-o’-my-Thumd, 


THe Turv.——Though it is said scores of times every year that 
it would be a good thing if the legitimate Turf season concluded with 
with the end of October, caterers for racing men and racing men 
themselves seem each year keener than ever in utilising November, 
even with all the danger of rain, snow, and frost upsetting their 
plans, Already has the former interfered with the Worcester 
gathering by converting the Pytchcroft into a lake; but there has 
been racing enough and to spare elsewhere, and its followers may 
altogether be fairly satisfied with the weather for the first week in 
the month of fogs. Brighton naturally enough holds an ‘autumn ” 
meeting at the height of her season, and the racing is generally 
pretty good, though perhaps there was a little falling off this week. 
The Ovingdean Plate was won by the favourite Typhoon, who has 
so often this year disappointed his backers, and Euphrasie, who has 
a lot of winning brackets to her name, took the Nursery, though she 
was as little fancied as any one of the ten starters. Velleda, an 
8 to 1 chance, won the Autumn Handicap, Lord Rosebery’s veteran 
Rhidorrech, the favourite, cutting up badly, and having evidently 
become rather middling. Primrose, a pretty good performer over 
the “sticks,” beat a field of seven in the Selling Hurdle Race. 
Wednesday’s racing was no great improvement on Tuesday’s, and 
the attendance was hardly up to the average. Prospectus improved 
on his form of yesterday, and won a Hurdle Race for Mr. Rymill, 
and Sloth for once in a way landed a Hunters’ Flat Race for Mr. 
Yates. Red Wolf just managed to get home in front of the speedy 
but uncertain Chevronel in the Sussex Welter, and La Paume, after 
disappointing her stable more than once of late, took the Bevingdean 
Nursery. The useful and speedy Dunmow justified his favouritism 
by winning a Selling Welter, and War Paint carried the top weight 
to victory in the Bristol Nursery. The Lewes Meeting followed 
that of Brighton, and produced average sport, as also did Lincoln. 
Some little interest is felt in the Liverpool Cup, but a beggarly 
acceptance of nineteen is all that is left out of the 102 entries. 
Fernandez, the second in the Cambridgeshire, is now the top 
weight, but his impost has been raised to 8st. 12Ibs., and the others 
in proportion. At the time of writing he, Victor Emanuel, Petronel, 
and Toastmaster all stand at 7 to 1, but, with a run, Fernandez is 
not unlikely to start a very hot favourite, and, what is more, emulate 
the deed of his sire Sterling, who won the Liverpool race in 1873, 
after running third for the Cesarewitch in that year.—Two good 
horses in Mandarin and Hackthorpe have been put to school for 
jumping purposes ; and Koehampton has been sold to go to Russia, 
whereby he forfeited his Lincoln engagements, 

BicycLinc,——The Fifty Miles Amateur Championship was run 
for at Lillie Bridge on Saturday. The Cup presented by the 
Sporting Life was first run for in 1877, when it was won by 
H. Osborne, the time being 3h, 11 min. 55sec. Mr. C. C. Lilies, 
of the Temple B.C., won on Saturday in 3h. 11 min. 47 sec. 

FooTBALL,—The annual contest for the Association Challenge 
Cup has commenced, and a few games have been decided, Sheffield 
having beaten Blackburn Olympic, Astley Bridge having got the 
better of Eagley, and the Blackburn Rovers, whose team included 
Mr, A. N. Hornby, having worsted Sheffield Providence.—At the 
Oval, on Saturday, the Old Etonians’ and Foresters’ Match ended 

(Continued from page 446.) 
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Mrs, Cambryn turned partly round, and courteously waved the North American Review at me. 


A DOOR WITH TWO LOCKS 


I. 


Last summer my affairs—by which I mean a judicious mixture 
nf duty and inclination—made it desirable that I should take a trip 
from a certain seaport town in Cumberland, where I then was, to 
the free City of Hamburg on the Baltic. I first went to Liverpool, 
which I had not visited since my childhood, I had no particular 
business there, but then I was not ina hurry, and I wished to see 
whether the old place had changed much since my time. I rambled 
aver the docks; I strolled up Duke Street, but had not the resolu- 
tion to knock at the old green door of the house I used to live in 
then—when I was ten years old. It was green still; I could have 
sworn to that knocker amongst a thousand ; on the opposite side of 
the street was the great lumber yard, with the zinc-roofed building 
on one side of it,—that wonderful arched zine roof, which had 
been the object of so many childish speculations of mine, as I stared 
vutat it, year afler year, from my little bedroom window on the 
third storey. 

But I recollected that, in those days, an old orange woman had 
kept her stall on the corner of that building; and she was no longer 
there. Poor vld soul! how she used to boil her oranges ! and where 
is she now? This reflection decided me afresh not to lift the 
knocker of the old green door, The door might be opened—I 
might be welcomed in comfortably enough ; but where was kind old 
Miss Blodgett, and where was good old Mrs. Williams, and where 
was Miss Maria? whom I will not call old, because I had a 
sentimental tenderness for her thirty years ago. They have 
vanished, like the old orange-woman. 

"No, no,” I said to myself, ‘I will not go in! And yet how I 
should like to see that little square room, across the hall from the 
kitchen, where the Vankee sea-captains used to smoke in the 
evenings, and play euchre, and spin yarns, while I stood at their 
knees and believed all they told me.—But, no, I won't go in!” 

So T turned away, and went next to the Cornwallis Baths, and 
after that to Hugnenin’s Gymnasium (his son keeps the place now 3 
bat he is not my Wuguenin !), and then I traversed Lord Street and 
Bold Street, where the shopping used to be done ; and I passed St. 
George’s Hall, which is really a fine building, even after Italy and 
other places ; and the first thing I knew I was in Duke Street once 
more, and standing in front of the old green door. 

I ran up the steps—and knocked. 

My knock was impulsive and unpremeditated, and I did not notice, 
at the time, what sort of a tattoo I played upon that old green door. 
The civilised English caller’s knock sounds rather like a hurried and 
Stuttering apology than like a demand for admittance. I was not 
sufficiently composed, just then, to bear this in mind, Nor was I 
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allowed an opportunity to reflect upon it afterwards ; for a moment 
had scarcely elapsed before the door was opened ; and the person 
who opened it was not the servant, but a gentleman whom I fancied 
at first I did not know, but whom I almost immediately recognised 
as a friend and fellow-countryman of mine—Henry Blount. 

He looked much older than when I had last seen him, eight years 
before; he had grown a beard, there were some heavy lines about 
the corners of his eyes, and the hair seemed to have thinned away a 
little on the top ofhis head. His face, too, impressed me as being 
singularly pale, and there was a peculiar expression in his gaze—it 
was intent and yet startled. But this soon passed away, and did not 
return; and when I spoke his name he broke into a smile, which 
banished much of the prematurely aged appearance that I had 
noticed. He grasped my hand, and drew me into the house, asking 
me when I came, and how I knew that he was there. ‘‘ For I 
only arrived yesterday,” he added. 

“T knew nothing about it,” I said, ‘‘I came here simply for 
sentiment’s sake. I didn’t even know whether the place was a 
boarding-house still.” Then I told him about my musings, my 
hesitations, and my rashness. 

“Ves,” he said, ‘‘ the good old ladies are gone. 
about the same. Here is the smoking-room, you see. 
and we'll have a pipe.” 

*¢ Are you to stay here long?” TI asked him. 

**T leave to-morrow for Teadon, and beyond. I arrived only 
yesterday by the Aaltic, as I told you. Ihave knocked about a 
good deal since we were together in the Dock Department in New 
York. I don’t know whether you're aware that I served the Repub- 
lic for a year in the capacity of Consul?” 

**Did you? Where was that?” 

‘‘Hamburg. And I’m on my way there now—on a sentimental 
pilgrimage, as you would say.” ‘ 

“Really! Why, I’m going there too!” : 

“Then if you like we'll go together. You had better have your 
things brought over here from your hotel, I want to hear what 
you have been doing with yourself these last years, —-whether you're 
married for instance ?” 

“No, Are you?” 

‘‘Oh, as to that, it’s rather a long story,” said Blount with a short 
laugh. ‘‘ Perhaps it may leak out on our way to Hamburg. By the 
way—do you always knock that way?” 

** What do you mca. ?” 

“The way you did just now on the street door. 
blows, then a pause, then three sharp and quick. 
turn, I can tell you !” 

‘“"T hadn’t the least idea how I was knocking. It wasn't orthodox, 


But the house is 
Sit down, 


Three heavy 
It gave mea 


but I was not aware,” I said laughingly ‘that you were 


I dare say ; 
H Have you been that 


so dreadfully particular about those things. 
way long?” 

“ Tt’s about three years, now,” replied Blount gravely. ‘‘ How- 
ever, no matter about that. You are not married, I think 
you said? Well, then since we're to be together the next few days, 
Tl ask you to excuse me for an hour while I go and do up some 
odds and ends of business in the city. Dinner at six-thirty, you 
know.” 

“Pll use my time to get my things down from the hotel.” 

“All right. I’m glad to have met you.” We shook hands 
again. ‘Don’t forget to come back; and by-the-bye, there’s a 
bell to the door, you perceive; it’s generally used in preference 
to the knocker, I imagine.” 

During the hour or two that elapsed before I saw my friend again, 
my thoughts dwelt upon him a good deal. It was not a boyish 
friendship ; we had become acquainted somewhat later in life than 
that. I did not know much about his earlier years. I had found 
him agreeable in temper and manner, of a cultivated though 
eccentric mind, and highly imaginative and impressible. I helieve 
he had written some poetry, which some people called insanely erotic, 
and others profoundly mystical. He was by birth a Virginian, and 
always seemed to have money enough. His disposition, 1 gathered, 
had been restless and roving, he had travelled over the West, and 
had known and enjoyed the wild life there. Probably there were 
secrets in his life which he would never teil to any ene. In person 
he was tall, slender, and well-proportioned, with light curling hair 
and beard, a high narrow forehead, and deep-set blue eyes. His 
customary air was grave and introspective, but his smile was very 
winning, His speech was delivered slowly and in a low, undulating 
voice : though he could use a tone like a trumpet upon occasion. 
Altogether [looked upon him as being a man of genius, with a 
strong active and practical vein running through him : a man whom 
it was easier to love than to know ; a man who would be implacable 
against a false friend, and forgiving to a generous enemy, 


I, 


Buiount and J had a long talk together that evening; the nex\ 
day we journeyed to London, and thence we proceeded in a 
leisurely manner to Hamburg. As we travelled along, he instructed 
me from time to time in some particulars of his history since our 
last knowledge of each other; it was a strange story; I cannot 
determine how much of it may have been literal fact, and how much 
may have been coloured by the narrator’s own feelings or mental 
bias or philusophy of life. Such as it was, it was a pidce de resistance 
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in a draw.—At Tunbridge, on Saturday last, Dulwich College beat 
Tunbridge School by a goal to three ties in a Rugby Union game, 
the Dulwich boys, to whose team Mr. IT. Banks is a great ac juisi- 
tion, showing some excellent form.—At Oxford the University have 
beaten the Swifts in an Association game. 

Aouatics.——Laycock, the Australian, rowed his second match 
in this country over the Thames Championship Course on Tuesday 
Jast, his opponent being Hosmer, of Boston, U.S., popularly known 
as the “Lightning Boy.” ‘The latter got the best of the start ; and 
a closer or better race was never seen on the Thames up to the Soap 
Works, where Laycock drew away. The American, however, 
struggled on manfully to the Oil Mills, Hammersmith ; but at the 
bottom of Chiswick Eyot utterly collapsed, much after the style of 
Blackman in his match with the Australian, and his opponent had 
only to paddle home at his leisure. Laycock’s two performances 
have been decidedly first-rate, and there is a whisper in the air that 
he will eventually show himself as good a man as his compatriot 
Trickett. —The arrangements for the Hop Bitters World’s Kegatta 
is making satisfactory progress. Mr. Soule, on behalf of the Com- 
pany, has handed all matters over to a Conumittee of which Lord 
Londesborough is president, and the 1,000/, given by the Company 
has been paid to his lordship’s credit into Hoare's Bank. The 
Thames has of course been fixed upon as the scene of action. 

BILLIARDS.——The Championship match between W. Cook 
(Champion) and Joseph Bennett (ex-Champicn) will be played on 
Montay evening next at St. James’s Mali, commencing at seven 
o'clock, Cook finds many supporters at 2 to 1 on him. 

PEDESTRIANISM.—The Six Days’ International Championship 
contest is in progress at the Agricultural Hall; and at the time of 
writing Rowell, the Champion, leads with 313 miles ; Dobler, the 
American, being second with 298. The friends of the former seem 
sanguine of his winning. The negro (Pegram) and Blower Brown 
have retired. 


Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division, in succession to Mr. 
Justice Lush, 
Watkin Williams was born in 1828. He 
Lord Justice Lush, was called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
in 1854, and became Queen’s Counsel in 1863. The Law Journal 
remarks that it is curious that Sir John Mellor’s qualifica- 
tion as a commissioner is supplied by the moribund order of 
serjeants, to which he still belongs. The Judicature Act allows the 
Commissions of Assize, Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol Delivery, to 
include, besides the judges, ‘‘ any serjeant-at-law, or any of Fler 
Majesty’s Counsel learned in the law.” Sir John is also possibly a 
Queen’s Counsel as well, the patent not being cancelled, but only 
suspended by his elevation to the Bench ; but there are Judges who 
have never been Queen’s Counsel, and these, now that a Judge is 
not made a serjeant, will not be available for Commissions in case, 
like Sir J, Mellor, they should be able to resume work after 
retiring. 

DRUNKARDS IN ENGLAND AND IN AMERICA.——A few days 
since an American cattle dealer being charged as ‘drunk and 
incapable,” and with refusing to pay a cab fare, insolently demanded 
of the magistrate why he had been locked up, saying that if he had 
been in New York the police would have taken him to his hotel 
instead of putting him into a black hole. He was treated with 
more leniency than he apparently deserved, for the charge of 
drunkenness was dismissed, and he was simply advised to pay the 
cabman lest he should be summoned. A daily contemporary points 
out that his statement concerning the treatment of drunkards in New 
York was directly contrary to fact, as had he been found lying in 
the streets of that city he would have been locked up for the night, 
and afterwards fined ten dollars, the alternative being imprisonment 
for ten days, whilst had it been proved that he was a habitual 
drunkard, or otherwise bad character, he might have been sentenced 
to six months’ hard labour. 

Tue “Monmeurn CLus” Lrpet Case.——We are glad to see 
that some of the principal inhabitants of Bayswater have formed 
themselves into a committee, under the presidency of the Rev. 
‘T. Rowsell, the Vicar, and have started an Indemnity Fund to reim- 
hurse to Mr. Walker, the defendant in this case, the legal expenses 
of his recent prosecution. ‘The interest taken in the case is more 
than local, congratulatory letters and subscriptions to the fund having 
been already received from various parts of the country. Subscriptions 
may be sent direct to Mr. Rowsell, or to the Westbourne Grove 
Branch of the London and County Bank, or to the National Bank, 
Bishop’s Road, to the account of the Hor. Treasurer, “Walker 
Indemnity Fund.” 

ENFORCING AN ARGUMENT.——On Sunday last an American 
lecturer delivered an address in the open air at Albert Square, 
Manchester, on ‘ The Iniquity of Erecting Monuments and Statues 
while Millions of People are Starving,” and by way of enforcing his 
argument he took a hammer out of his pocket and knocked off 
part of the carving of the Albert Memorial. When taken before the 
magistrate for doing wilful damage, he admitted the charge, and 
said that he flattered himself that he made an impression on his 
hearers, He was fined 30s. costs, but preferred spending fourteen 
days in prison. 

A FRAUDULENT TRUSTEE.——One Richard Montague Townshend 
has just been convicted at the Chester Assizes, and sentenced to 
penal servitude for five years. He had speculated on his own 
account with 5,600/. entrusted to his care, and had thus reduced its 
owner, a widow lady, from affluence to comparative poverty. 


An ExrRaORDINARY VERDICT was returned by a coroner’s jury 
in the East of London last week. The body of an unknown man 
had been found ina cellar, and the medical evidence showed that 
he died from the effects of oxalic acid. No one had seen him enter 
the place where he was found, and there was no evidence to show 
whether the poison had been administered to him, or had been 
taken voluntarily, yet the sapient jurors found that he ‘committed 
suicide whilst of unsound mind.” 

Tue BurGLary SEASON.——Mr. John Scottern, the author of 
‘Projectile Weapons and Explosive Compounds,” writing to the 
Daily News, deprecates the use of the revolver as a means of 
defence against burglars on account of the difficulty of taking 
correct aim; and recommends instead large smooth hore double- 
barrelled pistols loaded with small shot, loaded in such a way as to 
scatter the charge full in the face of the marauder, so that the 
wounds inflicted, though sufficiently painful and effective, would 
rarely if ever be attended by fatal consequences. 

“A SWEARING CLun.”——Mr, Neadlam, one of the Manchester 
magistrates, has just refused the application of a publican for an 
extension of hours on a certain night upon which a ‘¢ Swearing Club 
Supper ” was to have been held at hishouse, It was explained that 


upon each other for swearing 
as spent on an annual feast. 
r title for such an associa- 
g Club ;” but it must be 


the memhers of the club imposed fines 
on the Sabbath, and that the money 
At first sight it would scem that the prope 
tion would have been ‘* An And-Swearing | | 
bornein mind that if all the members abstained entirely from the 
had language, the club would lose its raison d’étre, and it is to be 
feared that on its disselution, which would remove the wholesome 
dread of pecuniary penalties, the ex-members would soon lapse into 
their wonted profanity. 

Vitriot THROWING threatens to become as fashionable here as 


it has lately been in France. Several cases have recently been 
reported, the latest being that of a married woman at Durham, who 
has been sentenced to twelve months’ hard labeur by Mr. Justice 


Field, who expressed his determination if possible to stamp out the 
offence, 

LAMENTABLE IGNORANCE.——At an inquest held last week by 
Mr. Carter, the Coroner for East Surrey, a lad of fifteen was 
tendered as a witness, when the following colloquy ensued :—‘*‘ Do 
you know the nature of an oath?”—‘* No.” “Do you Tee elie 
God is? —‘*No, I don’t.” ‘If you were to tell a lie, where do 
you think you would go to? ”—‘‘ To the police-station, sir, “Do 
you know your prayers? ”—‘ Yes, three prayers : ‘Our Father, 
* Jesus loves me,’ ‘ Wake up, ye folds, and fall no more. “Ts it 
right to tell a lie? ”’—‘* Yes; no; T can’t answer these hard ques- 
tions.” ** Do you know your A BC?”—‘“‘I don't know nothink ; 
I gets 6s. Gd. a week at a ropemaker's.” The Coroner remarked 
that it was a shocking case, and the mother, who said that her son 
was in the constant habit of playing truant, promised to send him 
to a night school. i 

Crises OF VIOLENCE.—-—lIt has often been observed that there 
is something of an epidemic character about crimes of peculiar 
atrocity, and the police reports of the last few days certainly tend to 
substantiate the theory. ‘The list of murders and outrages per- 
petrated, or brought to light, within the past fortnight is truly 
appalling. To the Acton and Finsbury Park murders, reported 
last week, we have now to add the brutal double mnrder at Chisle- 
hurst, the victims being an aged gamekeeper and his wife, and the 
self-accused assassin a fellow named Waller, who, two years ago, 
was dismissed from the police force for drunkenness, and who bears 
a very bad character; the suspected murder of a woman in Man- 
chester, for complicity in which three men have been arrested ; and 
the still more mysterious affair at Sheffield, where the circumstances 
attending the recent deaths of the son and daughter of a gentleman 
named Booth, and the illness of his wife, has led to the suspicion 
that all three had been poisoned by the nurse who attended them. 
The two bodies have been exhumed, and the strictest scientific 
investigation is to be made. At Glasgow a woman named Burns is in 
custody for the murder of her two children, whom she killed by 
throwing them from a third-storey window into the street; and at 
Manchester a man named Craven, when brought up on a charge 
of fraud, and about to be committed for trial, told the magistrate 
that he would not wait for the Sessions, as he could confess to two 
murders. He afterwards said to the police that he was connected 
with the Harpurhey murder. The man accused of the Acton 
outrage still protests that he is innocent. On Monday, when he saw 
his wife, he told her to sell his clothes to Madame Tussaud, and 
said that as soon as he was set at liberty—which he was sure of—he 
would make his fortune by exhibiting himself. 

oe 

Tue Torrerinc Houses or Treron.——Popular superstition 
declares that if a person meeting a raging lion has coolness and 
presence of mind sufficient to look the savage beast fully and confi- 
dently in the face, it will slink away abashed and ashamed, It is 
possible that the doubtful proposition has its foundation in some 
venerable proverb that advocates the manful facing of difficulties 
and dangers as the surest way of inducing them to vanish altogether, 
or at least shrink to their unexaggerated proportions. The practice 
of this admirable principle must be familiar to the inhabitants of 
certain South Staffordshire districts—notably Prince’s End, in the 
neighbourhood of Tipton, A stranger arriving there, and for the 
first time viewing the singular scene, would be disposed to think that 
a terrible earthquake had visited the place quite recently. Spaces 
that evidently had been streets of small houses show nothing now 
but irregular heaps of bricks and mortar, deep holes are filled with 
black and stagnant water, walls riven from top to bottom are left 
tottering to their fall, and many domiciles—scores of them—though 
still standing, have been stripped of doors, windows, and roof-tiles, 
and left to their fate, which is inevitable. Nor is this the strangest 
part of the scene. There are other streets, the houses of which 
seem to be pitching and tossing like craft on a rough sea, or rather 
as though they had been caught in the act of pitching and tossing 
by a sudden frost, and there fixed. Some seem to have squatted 
down squarely, so that the roadway is on a level with the door- 
knockers, while others are all aslant, their roofs pitching this way 
and that to an angle of at least twenty degrees, and some bulge 
forward and some stagger backward, and here and there there is an 
ominous gap showing where a few houses, unable to bear the 
unnatural strain, have given up the attempt to stand any longer, and 
sunk down in a ruinous heap. The explanation is not the less 
startling for the cool and unconcerned way in which it is tendered 
by any one of the inhabitants of the crooked houses of whom you 
may make inquiry. The disruptions are occasioned by the 
‘caving in” of the surface, beneath which—at a depth of a 
thousand feet, perhaps, there are coal mines—old mines abandoned 
and ‘caving in” of themselves, or out of which the roof supports 
have been taken. Whatever may be the cause, it is the sinking of 
the roofs of those deep-down mines to the floor that occasions a 
corresponding sinking of the surface earth, and as the whole neigh- 
bourhood for miles round is subterraneously honeycombed for coal 
there is, of course, no telling when any street or part of a street or 
back garden or workshop may suddenly evince a disposition to retire 
downward—the singular part of the business being, that many of 
the better-built houses will sink as much as ten or twelve feet bodily, 
and not a brick be displaced. But the inhabitants, especially of the 
poorer sort, make wonderfully light of it, and they have grown used 
to the necessity of ‘‘fixing”’ their furniture, and tying up the 
bedstead to a staple fixed in the wall, lest it should slip down the 
floor boards’ steep incline, and when the street door sinks incon- 
veniently low, there is the parlour window to get in at. It is 
wonderful what we may grow used to if we give our minds to it. 

SOLITARY SIGNALMEN.——A brief and unobtrusive paragraph 
appeared in the newspapers a day or two since, to the effect that a 
signalman employed at Long Iledge box, between Wandsworth 
and Clapham Junction, was fonnd dead in his box.  Anothert 
signalman guing to relieve him discovered the poor fellow sitting 
in his chair apparently asleep, but he had been dead some 
considerable time. Fortunately there was but little traffic, and the 
last train for the night had passed. The story turns out to be 
incorrect, as the signalman died at his own home, but such an occur- 
rence is not beyond the range of possibility, and one cannot help 
reflecting what might have been had a signalman’s death occurred 
under other conditions. We have of late had much rueful experience 
of what may occur if the company’s servant whose responsible duty it 
is to work the levers and sct the points and signals is negligent, or 
simply flurried and forgetful; but when a man dies suddenly, anil 
maybe just as he was about to change his signals from ‘ine clear” to 
“danger,” and it was a busy line, and there was heavy passenger 
traffic about, it is but too easy to picture the appalling catastrophe 
that would almost certainly ensue. The only way of effectively 
guarding against such a possibility of wholesale human slaughter and 
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destruction of property is to have two men in one signal-box 
propriety of adopting this plan has been often discussed but th ‘ 
panies one and all decline to adopt it. They have many thsn : 
continuing the solitary plan, Two men on duty would ine . 
expense of every signal-box, and occasion a considerable differ, ee 
in the weekly wages-sheet. This, however, is not assigned oe 
main reason. It is said that while there is really no se baet. 
than one man can perform, to have two in a box would mean A 
ing, and perhaps drinking, or, at all events, the two men Be 
somehow or other think more of making themselves agreeal te : 
each other than of their duty, and that accidents would in conse : ih 
be more frequent than at present. The companies, indeed eo 
convinced that complete isolation of their signalmen is the best o 
to make them alert and vigilant that no other railway servant is : 
mitted to enter their box ‘‘ except on business” on pain of Alster, 
But at least there are two sides to such an important question, Ili 
very possible that a man shut up alone with his implements of du . 
will be better able to do what is expected of him than if his attenti i 
is attracted by other things. But there are dangers on the other 
hand. A work-wearied man who is alone is much more likely to 
fall asleep than one who had a companion, and many a tag : 
can tell of the number of times he has stopped short because - 
unaccountable signals, and who, after in vain whistling for a reas 
why, has sent his fireman to inquire, and the man has been fox 
calmly slumbering with his head on his arms. A man fast asleey 
is bad enough, but if it should come to a dead man sitting iret 
set of levers, on the manipulation of which the lives of a Anata 
trainful of passengers depend, the picture conjured up is too grim 
to be dismissed from the mind in a moment. ; 

Wuat 1s Mortar ?——A summons that was heard and decided 
by Mr. Paget at the Wandsworth Police Court a few days since 
should be doubly satisfactory to the public generally, and especially 
to those who are chained by lease or agreement to houses that have 
been ‘run up” on the slop system by scamps in the building trade, 
The case in question reveals a “Jerry” builder punished with a fine 
of five pounds for using improper materials, and a district surveyor, 
vigilant to detect his delinquency, and prompt to denounce it. The 
latter gave evidence that, having examined the “mortar” with 
which the defendant was erecting some houses, in accordance with 
his duty he wrote him a letter, warning him against the use of a 
preponderance of ‘earthy matter,” otherwise mud, in the concoction 
of the precious mixture. A short time afterwards the surveyor 
again visited the scene of the honest builder's operations, and, fin ling 
the stuff with which the bricks were being stuck together objection: 
able as before, he caused a summons to be issued against him. 
Another district surveyor was in attendance, and produced a sample 
of the article complained of, and which he described as being ‘‘one 
portion lime, and the remainder earthy matter and grit.” The 
mortar used for the interior of the house had not any sand in it, 
whereas the composition, to be entitled to the technical name 
bestowed on it, should be two-thirds sand and one of lime. A 
witness was called by the defendant, who said that ‘‘ road grit ” was 
quite equal to sharp sand. Commenting on this last item of cool 
testimony, Mr. Paget remarked that it was proved by the defence 
that the so-called mortar was little better than mud. That, 
however, was not exactly what the obliging witness intended to 
convey to the magisterial mind. It is quite true that ‘road grit” 
is almost as good as sand, indeed, there is no appreciable difference; 
but it is grit that has been obtained by washing road sweepings, and 
the said road must consist of gravel and flint. The drift off a 
macadamised road is of no more use as regards its gritty qualities 
than house sweepings, a fact of which the witness was doubtless 
well aware, It is notorions that the stuff used in liew of good mortar 
by the cheap-and-nasty builder is at least half common mud, and it 
ig very much to be feared that it is used, if not with the permission 
of the district surveyor, at least with his knowledge. The builder 
finds it more economical, perhaps, to dust the pocket of the obliging 
official with a little golden sand, than to cement his bricks with a 
fair proportion of the real grit. Considering the annoyance and the 
waste of money-and health that is inflicted on unfortunate house- 
holders whom the Jerry builder hooks as his victims, it would not 
be too severe a law to allow him to work his sweet will with his 
rubbishing erections, and, when he calls them finished, have them 
examined by competent persons, who would have the power, 1) 
certain rules and regulations, plainly laid down, had been grossly 
shirked or evaded, to order them to be pulled down and rebuilt tna 
proper manner. If the domiciles were pronounced fairly habitable, 
the owner could be provided with a ceriificate which for all purposes 
would serve as a sufficient warranty. 
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WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 
Ocroper 28 TO NOVEMBER 3 (INCLUSIVE). 
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ExeANaTion.—- The thick line shows the variations in the height of Lie 
Barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. The fine on 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum ani 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred, The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 3 

Remarks.——At the commencement of this period the deep depression “ be 
had lain since the previous Monday near the south coast of Ireland ee 
guickly in an east-north-easterly direction right across the country, causing ee 
gales in all parts of the kingdom, and exceedingly heavy ram. | Phe baronictet 
curve given above shows that in London the mercury tell to a mimumum reaues 
of 28°80 inches at about midday on Thursday (28th ult.), the weather at the nes 
being very squally, rainy, and unsettled. The greatest force of the gale had. ce 
felt on the previous night or very early next morning, but during the remainder 
of the day the wind was gusty, and in the latter part of the evening It veered ° 
The barometer rose quickly throughout Friday (29th ult.)s 


light breezes from the north being 
Since 


the north-westward. 
and the weather improved considerably, 
experienced, with an almost clear sky during the Litter part of the day. iad 
Friday (2oth ult.) there has been hue change; the barometer has asei tee 
from day to day, but no depression has appeared in our neighbourhvol, and ; © 
weather has therefore remained fine and quiet. “Pemperature has been rather 
low, and sharp frosts occurred on the nights oF friday (2th ult.), Saturday (sett 
uli), and Monday (1s¢ inst.). ‘The Larumeter was highest (30°35 inche ' 
Wednesday (3rd inst.); lowest (28°S0 inches) on ‘Phursday (28th ult.)5 Hae 
1°55 inches. Temperature was highest (53°) on ‘Vhursday (28th_ult.)5 lowes! 
(06°) on ‘Tuesday (end ult.); range, 27° Kain fell on two days. Total ameunh 
o'Cz inches. Greatest fall on any one day, 0°53 inches, cn ‘Thursday (28th alt.) 


cs. per Yard under Value. 


gs, 11d. per yard ; 
gs. 11d., and 7s. If 
wide, 5s. 1id., 6s. 11d., 


and HALL- 
Cou ENT FAST PILE. 
GUARANTEED FAST PILE 


Mark, Eternum Manebit.” 


Segistered e 
SS xcr FROM" Myra,” 
Sept. 1, 1880. 2 
“phe great popularity of VELVETEEN, 
a populatity which seems in no danger of 
fading, has. incited manufacturers to im- 


te the frbric in every possible way, Mr 
Pinas Pxattingehtl is now supplying 


f this old favourite from the 
joums of Messrs. Collinges and Hallworths 
of Manchester, and termed the Fast Pile 
Velveteen. Jt is exceedingly strong 
durable, and may 


and 
brushed, or 


shades now worn—and the black velveteens 
are really black and haye the bloom o 
velvet. The Fast Pile Velvetect costs in 

3s. 6d. per yard; the velveteen in 
ark has a long tange of prices, from 
ul. to 3s. Gd. per yard.” 


Lous VELVETEEN, 


which is sold by me at the wholesale tariff, 
by the box of about 33 pards, viz., 1s. tolsd., 
id, per yard extra for cutting short lengths. 
All qualities kept in stock up to 4s. 6d. 
Genoa, Fast Pile, &e. 


Tae QUEEN says: 


“The Louis Velveteen is capital.” 


VETEENS. 
For the Autumn and Winter Seasons. 
Made in a'l the Newest Colours. 26in. 
wide, 1s. Old. per yard. 


(COLOURED CORDED VEL- 


ieee DE L’INDE. 
This is a Specialité of mine, of the real 
Indian Chuddah Cloth appearance, which is 
sald at is. 6d. per yard. I particularly 
ish to draw attention to the beautiful 
fl of this Cloth, It is remarkably 
soft, and has a light woolly surtace, is very 
durable, and most agreeable wear. To 
many ladies, who have a horror of a heavy 
dress, this will be a most acceptable 
plana 2g inches wide, 1s. 11/gd. per 
yard. 


‘ood quatity. 
Fereat 1s. 6d. 


Fai 


‘TWILLED LLAMAS. 


Kor cheap House Dresses a most desirable 
material, All good useful colourings, and 
very durable. ~ For children’s wear is par- 
ticularly recommended, making strong use- 
ful School Dresses; 26 in. wide; od. per 
yaid. In Plain and Heather Mixtures. 


ERNS FORWARDED TO 


imaux Serve, reduced to 18. 2d. 


Pid: 


! Corded Silks of good sound 
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LK DRESS VELVETS. 
PURE LYONS SILK GOWN VELVETS, 


GOOD BLACK SILK VELVET, gin. wide, 3s. ud., 
d. per yard ; COLOURED GOWN VELVETS, 19 in. 


and 8s. 1rd. per yard. 
GILKS CONTINUE AT DESPE-; 


RATE PRICES. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN ENGLAND. 


The present low market value of Silk is 
becoming a serious matter to all concerned 
in the manufacture. Many of the large 
Lyons weaving firms are working their 
mills at a loss. This condition of things 
should be eagerly seized by the public. 

uality at d. 
jess than the value of woollen goods 


Ss. 

5 per yard. 
An extra quality of the same make 5 

3 

4 


” 
Handsome Gros Grain, equal in value 
to many that are sold at 4s. 6d., for 
Very Richquality,at . 6 +»: 
A superb Faille OT SE oe ee ae é I 1" 
In better times the latter quality is sold at 7s. 1rd. 


9 
9 
9 
9 
I 


I have bought very largely during this depression, 
and secured an immense Stock of all qualities in value 


over 
#20, 000. 


Among Plain Woollen Fabrics will be, 
if possible, mote popular than ever. ‘These 
genuine favourites are produced for the 
autumn in many new and beautiful colours ; 
some fine tones in Blues, Greys, Helio- 
tropes, and Reds are special features among 
the New Patterns, 

The quality at 1s. 634d. is of excellent 
value. 

At 1s. 144d. an extra width, and equally 
good. 

That at 2s, 3d., made of the best long 
staple wool, is superior in weight toany yet 
sold at the price; and the finest produced is 
as. 134d, per yard. 


(CCASHMERES and MERINOS 


ASHMERIENNE. 
This is an exquisitely fine Woollen 
Fabric, with a marked twill on either side; 
is particularly pure both in quality and dye, 
and specially adapted for ‘“demi-saison” 
toilets. The colours are very good, includ- 
ing the new shade, called ‘Sand of the 
Desert,” also Heliotrope, and twelve other 
new and choice shades. The width of this 
capital cloth is 26 inches, and the price 
15i4d. per yard. 


CHEVIOTS. 

‘The New Cheviot Tweeds are exceed- 
ingly pretty, many excellent mixtures or 
combinations of colours will tend to make 
these Tweeds most fashionable. They 
make up into such charming costumes, and 
are so useful that, for country wear in par- 
ticular, many ladies elect to choose them in 
preference to cther fancies that have 
greater novelty for recomn pdation. The 
vary in width and price,7 ,aedjd. per yard, 
marvellously cheap, 267° ches wide; at 13d. 
per yard, 27 inches wi g; at fs. 11/gd. per 

yard, 28 inches wide 


ALL PARTS OF THE GLOBE 


SAME DAY AS RECEIPT OF ORDER POS1.: FREE. 


1 


1, 3, 


: ASTLE "TERRACE ; AND 
AND 5, PORTLAND Road, W-. 


WHOLESALE; SHIPPING AND EXPORT MERCHANT. 


CHAPMAN’S, NOTTING HILL, W. 


NICHOLSON’S 


ALETOTS | 


VELOUR CLOTH, at 
1s. 1ngd. per yard. 


Kx yard 
G 


ind 3s. 3d, per ye 
ELACK VELVET 
5s. rid. per yard 


I 


der yard 


per yard 


Moucheir Costume, 
ue ble babr 
gr 


SEES of the COSTUME COURT, 


ike RICH PARIS AND BERLIN 


MANTLES 


FROM ONE TO TWENTY GUINEAS. 
Engravings Free. 


NEW SILKS, Patterns Free. 


NICHOLSON'S 
EW AUTUMN 
DRESS FABRICS. 


Patterns post free. 


NEW SERGES, at 15%4d., 18%4d., and 234d. 
LAMPIAN HOMESPUNS, rs. 7d, yard. 

NEW POPLINS, from 634d. per yard. 

NEW MBLTON CLOTHS, 2s. 3d. per yard 

FRENCH MERINOS, at ts. r1d., 2s. 9d, 

1 
S, from 1s. oljd, 
COLOUKED Ditto, from 2s, 11d. to 38. 6d 


BROCAUED Ditto, from 2s 6d, to 3s. éd 
Patterns of Black and Coloured Silks 


post free. 
CRYSTAL PALACE, where all Goods can be obtained at the 


NEW COSTUMES. 


SS 


1o¥4d., 184d. and 


to 


Military Jacket, 


in new Stockingette Cloth, 
Perfect Fitting, 2 Guineas. 


same price as at the London house. 


, COX'S CURLING FLULD 
Morected by Government Stamp), 


Fosures Curlyg on : i 
WW ey "i und Wavy Hair, also assists the Growth. 


ade 


chemist, who will order it from 
e Great Britain, ROBERT G, 
wate, Londen, Se ee Agent, 35, St. Mary's 


“ I R toreaae 


pRECOMMEND Dr. Locock's 
tint ELMONIC WAFERS for Asthmatic and Con- 


{signed} Coughs, with the most beneficial results.” 
€ Johnson,1gt, Meanwood Road, Leeds. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO., 50 to 53, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
MASS OF CURLS.”) 


AMIGIDIUS. --The onlynon-shrinking 

Flannel Shirt, Warm as Wool, Soft as Silk, and 

very Elastic. Patterns and Seli-measure free.— 
R. FORD, 41, Poultry, London. 

ITREMANIE (StainedWindows), 

By this simple process windows may be quickly 

and richly decorated. Priced Lists with instruction 

free.—London: WM. BARNARD, 119, Edgware Road, 


L>FATH and ROSS'S COLUMN, 
a 
PDE4ak VANITY,—I will begin my 


letter this week by singing the praises of a medi- 
cine which has the valuable voperty of curing 
what all the world is sufering from at this season 
more or fess—naimely, a cold in the head. Surely 
that complaint is one of the lesset evils that fles! 
is heir to, and I think the man whohas discovered 
a sure remedy for this plague ought to he ranked 
among the benefactors of the human race The 
other morning I awoke with that most uncomfcrt- 
able of feelings, a general oppression, which is 
the certain precursor of acatarrh. At first black 
despair seized me, but luckily I remembered that 
if taken in time the mystic contents of a. ittle 
green glass bottle might save me from the prospect 
Of many days' discom(ort to myself and others. I 
sped to the nearest chemist's, and found the 
longed-for remedy, and before night was cured; 
it ig called “Glykaline,” a colourless, tasteless 
fluid, three drops, of which taken at intervals of 
an hour will infallibly do away with the most 
obstinate of colds, All this sounds rather like 
an advertisement, sol beg you to understand 
that I have no personal or pecuniary interest in 
the sale of Glykaline, and only sing its praises 
with a wish to spread its healing properties 
around, and, by recommending it, conter a boon 
on the suffering Hiren. 2208s 
. Taton Rov 
Vanily Fair, March 17, 1877, 
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G LYKALINE effectually cures 

Colds, Coughs, ata iss Respiratory sn grits 

ts tendenci te iphtheria, and relieves q 
DISORDERS OF THE MUCOUS MEMBRANE, 

LYKALINE is a reliable and 


Speedy Specific; curing Colds in a few hours. 


GLYBALINE is very efficacious 


in Hay Fever, clearing the bronchial tubes. 


EURALINE 
Gives Instant Relief to Toothache, Neuralgia, 
ic-Dol Gout, Rheumatism, an 
Tic-DolometeRVE AND LOCAL PAINS. 


R. EDGAR, of Butt Lighthouse, 
Island of Lewis, writing to Sir James Matheson, 
says: “Mrs, Edgar cannot express her thanks to 
Lady Matheson for the Neuraline. It proved the 
most successful remedy she had ever applied.’ 
‘The relief experienced wasalmost instantaneous.” 


EURALINE is now in demand 
in all parts of the world, It gives relief in all 
cases; and permanently cures in many by all 
a single application. Eegpited by LEATH and 
ROSS, Tomeropathic Chemists, 5, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C., aud 9, Vere Street, Oxford St., 
W., and sold by all chemists, in bottles, 1s. 174d. 
and 2s. od. ; by post 1s, 3d. and 3s. Each bottle 
is accompanied by illustrated directions for using. 


ERBERINE (for Internal Dis- 
orders). Excellent for the Stomach, Liver, and 
Bowels, Stimulates the Jatter and promotes regular 
action. Increases the stomach'’s assimilative powers. 
Removes Giddiness, Dulness, Headache, and disordered 
Taste in the Mouth, Nausea, and Languor; also Colic, 
Fains in the Back, and Prostration. 
In bottles, 1s. 114d, and 2s. gd.; post, 18. 3d. and 3s. 


(7 OnIsED OIL (for the Hair). 
A new preparation. Arrests decay, nourishes 
and preserves the Hair, promotes the growth and 
eradicates scurf, A nutrient, notadye. Important 
to all whose hair is weak or combs out, especially 
after illness. The oil requires merely to be 
brushed into the roots. Soid in bottles, 1s., 18. 6d., 

and 2s. gd.; by post, 18. 3d., 28., and 35, 


UROSINE (the New Remedy) 


FOR PRESERVING THE 


N 


HANDS, from 
SKIN, CHAPS and 
LIPS ROUGHNESS, 


By use of the AUROSINE the Hands and Skin are 
preserved supple, soft, white, and free from chaps. Alt 
roughness is removed, and a smooth and beautiful 
surface ensured. 

AUROSINE removes sea-tan and the effects of expo- 
sure. In winter it is most useful in preserving the 
skin. Pleasant to use, coloutless, and free from grease. 

In battles, 1s. : by post, 1s. qd. 

(for 


QPONTALGIC ESSENCE 
the Teeth).—An ‘approved Liquid Stopping. 
Easily applied by saturating wool with 2t and packing 
the cavity. Invaluable for decayed teeth. Protects 
exposed nerves from cold or crumbs. Causes no incon- 
venience in masticating the food. Cures taothache. 
In bottles, rs. 143d. and 2s. od. ; by post, rs. 3d. and 3s. 


ANTISEPTIC TOOTH TINC- 
TURE. A LIQUID DENTIFRICE. This 
new preparation is recommended for the ‘Ieeth and 
Gums, It cleanses from incrustations, whitens the 
teeth, preserves the enamel, arrests decay, hardens 
the gums, and relieves the bleeding. It isa delightful 
perfume, and disguises the smell of tobacco. This 
DENTIFRICE is an astringent, detergent, and anti- 
septic. In bottles, rs., 1s. 6d.; by post, 1s. 4d. and rs, 10d 


HILDREN’S POWDERS. 
SPECIAL PREPARATION. 

Powpers charged with the CHENOPODIUM ANTHEL- 
MINTICUM have been most efficacious in expelling 
Worms from both Children and Adults. They not only 
act upon the smaller kinds, such as the Ascarides, so 
troublesome to Infants, but also upon the larger parasites 
dwelling in the intestines of Adults. They are quite 
tasteless, in no way dangerous, invariably give tone to 
the general health, and improve the appetite. Should 
be continued a week at a time, and repeated after an 
interval of a few days if necessary In boxes, with 
directions for use, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. each. Free by post 


PHARMACODERMIS, 
4 Or Artificial Skin Producer. 

This Pharmacodermoid substance has remarkable 
properties, In Slight Wounds it heals, in Abrasions of 
the Skin it supplies in a few seconds a tough covering 
; which will not wash off, thus affording at once protection 
and arresting the bleeding. In Eruptive Disease its 
application affards great comfort, especially in those 

eases where the action of the air produces great irrita- 
tion. Hence its applicability to Tender but Unbroken 

Chilblains ; also in Burns and Scalds, and to prevent 
_ Pitting in Small Pox. In Bottles, with Brush, 1, 6d. 

each. By post, 1s. gd. 


PHOSPHO-MURIATE of Quinine. 
A SPECIAL PREPARATION FOR 
GENERAL DEBILITY, 
NERVOUSNESS, 
; BRAIN-WEARINESS, and 
: EXHAUSTION OF THE MENTAL POWERS. 
| Speedy relief is given by the use of Phospho-Muriate 
, Of Quinine, and it is invaluable to all sufferers from 
' Headache, Disturbed Sleep, Irritable Temper, Depres- 
‘sion {alternating with Excitement), Loss of Memory, 
- and Nervousness. It braces the system, and the un- 
| pleasant feeling of Lassitude is overcome. 
; In bottles (with full directions), 15, 114d., 28. 9d. and 
: 4s. 6d.; by post, ts. 3d., 35., and ss. 


= 
3 
D®°FE S TRANSPARENT GLY- 
BEAUTIFUL IN APERA 
N_ APPEARANCE, 
PLEASANT TO USE, ’ 
OF MODERATE PRICE. 
Sold in Tablets, 3d., 4d., and 6d. each. 
Sold in Bars, 1s. and 1s, 6d, each. 
Sold in Shaving Sticks, 6d. and 1s. each. 
Sold in Boxes, 6d., gd. and ts. 6d, each. 
va JS SPECIALLY USEFUL, 
WHITENS AND SOFT THE SKIN, 
PREVENTS CHAPS, S' iNS WATER, 
REMOVES THE KOU 38, 
CONTAINS NOTHING URIOUS, 
SAND SOFTENS 


ont BUROUGHEN CLEA a ane ae 
LEATH and ROSS send GRATIS 
PLAIN DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE 
“TREATMENT OF COMMON 
DISEASES. pan ere Funes 


Att HOMCEOPATHIC PREPA- 
RATIONS ON THE BEST VERMS FO 
MERCHANT SHIPPERS, 
BY 
LEATH and ROSS, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
§ St. Paal's Churchyard; and 9, Vere Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


FAM 
NUBIAN BLACKING, 


NUBIAN BLACKING, 
NUBIAN BLACKING. 


Most economical 


NJUBIAN BLACKING. 


of any blacking 


NUBIAN BLACKING.” 
NNUBIAN — BLACKING. |” 
NUBIAN BLACKING. a 
UBIAN BLACKING. 
Nuvian BLACKING. 


,, Contains no acid, and cannot burn the Leather. Test 
it yourselves by pouring a few drops on any polished 
steel surface or knife tblade, when, if acid is present, 
the surface must tarnish. Ordinary Blackings contain 
a large amount of sulphuric acid, or oil of vitrol. 

Is'an Oily Liquid Preparation easily applied with 
sponge attached to the cork, and polishes instantly 
without brushing, It will retain its lustre in all 
weathers, is pertectly waterproof and free from acid, 
and will keep the leather soft and pliable, and preserve 
it. It will not rub off or soil the clothing, an is suit- 
able for Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Boots and 
Shoes, Beware of Imitations. Ask for Nubian, and 
take no other. 


NUBIAN IS 
GPECIALLY ADAPTED 
FoR THE SEASIDE, 


NUBIAN HARNESS DRESSING 


Js a new preparation, a Harness Oil and Dressin, 
combined, with the praper amount, of Polish, ehick 
comes of itself. Is easily applied without any prepara- 
lion with the sponge attached to the cork, Is per ect: 
waterproof; rain will not affect it. One application will 
last a month. It isan intense chemical black, free from 
acid or alkali, and will protect the harness from the 
action of the weather, arrest the decay of the leather, 
and keep it soft and pliable. 


N UBIAN HARNESS POLISH. 


Is for the patent leather parts of the harness only, and 
will restore old patent leather equal to new. It need 
only be applied occasionally, when the leather becomes 
dull, It gives an elastic gloss, which is impervious to 
all weather. 


N UBtes BLACKING. 


HARNESS POLISH, and ) RESSING 
can be had through all dealers. 


Price of all the Nubian 
preparations as above, 1s. and 2s. per bottle; large size 
much cheaper, containing about three times the 
quantity. 
Wholesale Depats, 

1, Worship Street, E.C., 8, Snow Hill, EC. 


IS GRACE 
HE DUKE of NORTHUMBER- 


I LAND, a most distinguished authority, when 
addressing the students of the Newcastle College of 
Medicine, particularly impressed the following upon 
their minds: Y 

“Be patient of NEW ideas and NEW doctrines, 
prove before you condemn, avail yourselves of NEW 
discoveries, and recollect it is not HOW, but 
WHETHER you CURE your patients.” 

f I “HE HOLMAN LIVER PAD 
is a new application of a very old idea—viz , that 
of curing disease through the medium of the pores of 
the skin. 
HE HOLMAN LIVER PAD 
is worn upon the pit of the stomach, its healing, 
purifying, and tonic properties being absorbed therein. 


HE HOLMAN LIVER PAD 


acts most beneficially upon the liver. We quote 
from one of our correspondents, who has derived great 
benefit from the use of the pad: ‘ My liver now not only 
never troubles me, but appears to me to act as a 
mediciner, by a spontaneous passing of superfluous bile.” 
We submit the following testimonial, and shall be 
leased to forward many athers, with full information, 
ree by post: k 
APTAIN H. C. COTTON writes 
toa friend as follows: _ 

“Phe Hall, Wem, Shropshire. 
“1 have been staying with a cousin of mine, who was 
in Norway this autumn, and came back vei il. He 
consulted allsorts of physicians, but without effect, when 
a friend of his said, ‘Why don’t you try this new treat- 
ment by absorption—the Holman Liver Pad?’ At first 
he laughed at the idea, but being unable to eat or sleep 
he thought he might as well try anything likely todo him 
good. He sent for one of these Pads, and in afew days 
felt so much better that he could eat anything, and has 
been perfectly well ever since. He has also persuaded 
other people to try the Pad, and with the same success, 
T therefore send the address of the proprietor in London 
of the Holman Pad, and I strongly advise you to try 
this vegetable treatment, which will giveyou no trouble 

and requites no medicine.” . . 
Children’s Pads, 7s. 5d.; Regular size, 10s. : Special 
size, 13s. For sale by all Chemists,jor sent post-free to 
any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of stamps or 


P.O, Order payable to Charles Cristadoro, Vere Street, 
Post Office, 


THE 
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HOLMAN LIVER PAD Co., 


Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 
Beral, 14, Rue de la Paix. 


Crown 8vo. With upwards of roo Tilustrations, Cloth 


gilt, gilt edges, 6s. ” 
IFE AND HER CHILDREN. 
Glimpses of Animal Life from the Amoeba to the 
Insects. By ARABELLA B. Buckiey, Authoress of 

The Fairy Land of Science,” “A Short History of 
Natural Science,” &c. 

Extract from Preface." The main object is to ac- 
caine young people with the struciure and habits of 
the lower forms of life, and to do this in a more syste- 
matic way than is usual in ordinary works on Natural 
History, and more simply than in text-books on Zoology. 
For this teason Ihave adopted the title ‘Life and Her 
Children,’ to express the family bond uniting all living 
things, as we use the term ‘ Nature and Her Works,’ to 
embrace all organic and inorganic phenomena, and I 
have been more careful to sketch in bold outline the 
leading features of each division than to dwell upon the 
minor differences by which it is separated into groups. 
1 have made use of British examples in illustration 
Wherever it was bossible, and smal specimens of most 

marine animals figured ma 
coasts at low tide.” e sii ec ce 
ConrTENTS. 
I. Life and Her Children. 
Il. Life’s Simplest Children; How They Live, and 
Move, and Build. 

III. How Sponges Live, 

LV. The Lasso-Phrawers of the Ponds and Oceans. 

Vv. How Star-Fish Walk and Sea-Urchins Grow. 

VI. The Mantle-Covered Animals, and How They 

Live with Heads and Without Them. 
VII. The Outcasts of Animal Life, and the Elastic: 
singed Animals by Sea and by Land. 
VII. The Mailed Warriors of the Sea, with Ringed 
Bodies and Jointed Feet. 
IX. The Snare-Weavers and their Hunting Relations. 
X. Insect Suckers and Biters, which Change their 
Coats but not their Bodies, 
XI. Insect Gnawers and Sippers, which Remodel 
their Bodies within their Coats. 
XII. Intelligent Insects, with Helpless Children, as 
Illustrated by the Ants 
London: E. STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, $,.W. 


Eighth Thousand, crown 8yo, with Seventy-four Illus- 
trations, VLAN 5 edges, 6s. 
HE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. 
By ARABELLA B. BucKLey, Authoress of “ Life 
and Her Children,” &c. 

“Altogether, with its attractive illustrations and 
brightly written pages, is one of the pleasantest volumes 
for intelligent boys and girls that has been produced 
this season. But, indeed & book so instructive and 
entertaining deserves a welcome at all seasons, and is 
likely to secure a permanent reputation."—/’adl Mail 
Gazette, 

London: E, STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Folio, price 7s. 6d. eac 


he 
‘i | ‘HE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE 
Books: a Series of Volumes Illustrative of 
Natural History and of the Vegetable World, 
with Descriptive Letterpress. 
No. 1. LESSONS from the NATURAL HISTORY 
of ANIMALS, By Apam Waite. Tenth 
Edition, with Fifty-four Coloured Plates. 
No. 2. LESSONS fromthe VEGETABLE WORLD. 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Fifth Edition, With Thirty-one Double-page 
Coloured Plates, 
No. 3. LESSONS on the GEOGRAPHICAL DIS- 
TRIBUTION of ANIMALS. Fourth 
Edition. With Sixty Folio Coloured Plates. 
No. 4, PICTURES of ANIMAL and VEGETABLE 
LIFE in ALL LANDS. Second Edition. 
With Forty-eight Coloured Plates. 
No.5. PICTORIAL LESSONS on FORM, COM- 
PARISON, and NUMBER. Eighth Edition. 
With Thirty-six Folio Coloured Plates. 
These volumes are among the most instructive pic- 
ture books we have seen, and we know of nane better 
eatculated to excite and fratily the appetite of the 
young for the knowledge of nature."—7 mes.” 
London: E. STANVORD, 55, Charing Cross, $.W. 


VERY DAY. 

“Tt tantalises us."—Pall Mall Gazette. “Init, 
throughout, a touch of nature, and a catholic taste for 
what is good."—Fun. “Pleasant and by no meuns 
dull."—Court Fournat. 

Cloth, 3s. ; boards, zs. 6d. 

REMINGTON, 7, Arundel Street, Strand. 


Just published, post free, two ey ‘ 
YSPEPSIA and the SEVERER 
FORMS OF INDIGESTION, A smal! pam- 

phlet on these distressing complaints and their complete 


cures. 
Published by the Author, RICHARD KING, Esq., 
Staff Surgeon, Royal Navy, 23, Warwick St., Rugby. 
Just Published, with Designs. Per post, ts. 8d. 
DECORATIVE PAINTING (A 
Practical Guide to), Decorating the Walls of any 
Apartment, Painting Panels, Screens, and Terra Cotta, 
by W, R. Harrison.—W, BARNARD, 119, Edgware Kd. 


Just published, price qd. 
IBBIE DUNBAR. Part Song. 


The Words written by Robert Burns. ‘The 
Music composed by E. Marwoop TuckER. 
London: NOVELLO, EWER, and CO. 


TWO NEW MUSICAL BOOKS. 
Second Series, very thick crown 8vo, tos, 6d. 


CHUMANN’S MUSIC AND 


MUSICIANS, Essays and Criticisms. Edited by 
F. R, RITTER. 
With portrait, thick crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
HENRY SMART, I11S LIFE AND WORKS. By 
Dr Spark (of Leeds). 
Also Vol. I., Second Edition, 8s. 6d. 
W. REEVES, Musical Publisher, Fleet Street. 


= a 
St JOHN’S WOOD ART 
SCHOOLS, 

iH 7, ELM TREE ROAD, N.W. 
Drawing from the Life and Antique Painting from 
Model and Still Life. 
Students specially prepared for Royal Academy. 
(Ewo successful at last competition.) 
Apply to A. A. CALDERON, Esq., Princinal 


ANDERERS’ CLUB, Pali Mall. 
President: LORD HEADLEY. 

Honorary Secretary: Maj.-Gen. $. STALLARD, R.A. 

This Club was established in 1874 in_ consequence of 

the overcrowded state of the leading West End Clubs. 

Annual Subscriptions:—Town Members, Eight 

Guineas ; Country Members, Four Guineas. Officers 

on Foreign Service, One Guinea, Entrance Fee, Ten 
Guineas. Applications to be made to 

C. W. E. PINEO, 
Secretary. 


PHOTOGRAPHS of STATUARY 


by Eminent Sculptors. Packet of one dozen, 
mounted or in scraps, sent post free for 7s. 6d., payable 
to J. FREEMAN, 25, Charles Street, Royal Crescent, 
London, W. 


H?®! THOSE "TEStTH OF 


MINE! 


SOZODONT preserves the Teeth, SOZODONT 
cleanses the Teeth, SOZODONT beautifies the Teeth, 
SOZODONT imparts the most fragrant breath, SOZO- 
DON'T removes all tartar and scurf from the ‘Teeth, 
SOZODONT arrests the progress of decay. Alt ble- 
mishes that disfigure the ‘I'ceth are speedily removed 
by SOZODONT, the great purifying and beautifying 
agent. The gums are made rosy and healthy by its 
use, and the mortifying defect, an unpleasant breath 
is completely remedied by it. It is the king of denti- 
frices, The bottles are fitted with patent sprinklers for 
applying the liquid to the toothbrush. Each bottle is 
enclosed in a teilet box. Ask for SOZODONT, and 
plserve the name SOZODONT onthe label, box) and 

ottie. 


The daily demand for SOLODONT is a marvel in the 
annals of toilet requisites. It exceeds that of all other 
dentifrices combined. This famous article is one of 
acknowledged merit, and those who once use it will 
always use itp hence its immense sale.—It is supplied 
by all See en Ter ee or direct from the 

kolesale Agent {a single bo i 
hotties for ey = Gh Se 


OHN M. RICHARDS, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
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SULLIVAN, 
with enormous success. 


5. Gd, net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., so, New Bond Street ; and 
15, Poultry, E.C. 


OME, MARGARITA, COME.— 

The Favourite Tenor Song from ARTHUR SUL | 

uivan's Sacred Musical Drama, “The Martyt of ; 

Antioch.” Sung by Mr, Edward Lloyd. Price 2s. net. | 

CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Strect; 
and 15, Poultry. e 


ee a 6: 
LIVETTE. New Comic Opera, | 
now being performed at the Strand Theatre with 
enormous success. 


HE MARTYR OF ANTIOCH. ; 

Sacred Musical Drama. Music by ARTHUR | 
Performed at the Leeds Musical Festival ; 
Price 8s. net; bound in cloth, | 


Adapted by H. B. Farnie, Music 


H it 
Par sone) Jadon ; ROBERT 


1 HAnDis HAND 


iT 


| for the Pi 
J melodies, ROBERT COCKS and C 


by AUDRAN, 2 
VOCAL SCORE . 3 8s. od. Net 
PIANOFORYE SOLO ee See 6d. oy 

AND DEAREST 
D' ALBERT) ‘ a . 28.06. 
WALTZ (D’ALBERT) =. 25. od, oy 
. TEQUADRI LE(D’ ALBERT) 25. od. yy 
OLIVETTE POLKA (D'ALBERT) « 25: od. oy 
TORPEDO GALOP D'ALBERT) 2s. od. 
TORPEDO SONG ees » 25.00. 4, 
I LOVE MY LOVE SO WELL. 

Duet. , « 2 6 ‘i . 20d. » 
THE CONVENT SLEPT... 3, 25:00» 
WHERE BALMY GARLIC SCENTS 

THE AIR. Bolero . s is . 25. 0d. 45 
VALSE SONG, “First Love”. 2 28.00. 43 
SOB SONG (Sung by Miss St. John} yo 2 Gis. ay 
ROMANCE, “Nearest and Dearest" 2s. d, 


Od. ay 
BOYTON SMITH’S FANTASIA, introducing all the 
favourite airs, 25. net. 

NAVA'S GEMS OLIVETTE, x and 2, each 15. 6d. net. 
FRANZ NAVA'S FARANDOLE, ts. 6d. net. 
AUDRAN’S NEAREST AND DEAREST, 2s. net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street. 
City Branch: 15, Poultry, E.C. 


Pe en Sie AN a ee 
HAPPELL and CO’S THREE 
YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANO. 
FORTES, HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN 
ORGANS, by which the instrument becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer at the end of the third year, provide 
each quarter's hire shall have been regularly paid 
in advance. Pianofortes from two guineas} harmo- 
niums from Zr 58.3 and American Organs from £2 108, 


a quarter. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street 
City Branch: 15, Poultry, E.C. 


HAPPELL and Co.’s PIANINOS, 
from zo guineas. 

("HAPPELL and CO.’S COT- 
TAGES, from 27 Guineas. 

CHAPPELL and CO.'S GRANDS, 


from 50 Guineas. 


(CCHICKERING PIANOFORTES, 


from 120 Guineas. With American discount. 


HAPPELL and CO’S ALEX- 

ANDREHARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, 

or Drawing Rooms, from 5 to 150 guineas, or on the 
Three Years’ System, from £1 5s. pet quarter. 


(CHBEr EEE and CO.’S Improved 
AMERICAN ORGANS, combining pipes with 
reeds. Mauufactured by Clough and Warren, Detroit, 
U.S.A The immense advantages these instruments 
possess over the organs hitherto imported have induced 
{essrs. Chappell and Co. to undertake the sole agency 
ef this eminent manufactory. A large variety on view 
(rom 25 te sso guineas. Price lists on application to 
CHAPPELI. and CO., 50, New Bond Street. 
City Branch: 15, Poultry, E.c. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 
(our sets of reeds, two of 234 octaves, and two of 25 


favourite ORGAN, compass 5-octaves, ten stops, 
Octave, knee swell, elegant carved Canadian walnut 
case. Price 25 guineas. With 12 Stops, Sub-bass, 
Octave Coupler, and Two Knee Pedals, 35 guineas, 
Illustrated price list free by post, Sole Agents, 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond Street. 

City Branch: 15, Poultry, E.C. 
[NSTRUMENTS by all Makers 
2 may be hired or purchased on the Three Years’ 
System. 

CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street. 

City Branch: 15, Poultry, E.C. 

A LARGE DISCOUNT to PUR. 
CHASERS for CASH. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street. 

City Branch; 15, Poultry, E.C. 
POPULAR NUMBERS OF 
Boosey’s MUSICALCABINET. 
Price rs. each. 

216. ROBERT FRANZ ALBUM. (36 songs}. 


138. GOUNOD'S 10 SONGS, including “The Serenade,” 
and ‘'O voulez-vous aller?” 


2. LONGFELLOW AND BALFE'S so CELE- | JUST PUBLISHED, 


BRATED SONGS. a 
13. HATTON’S 12 SONGS. (New edition}, 
45: DOLORES’ 12 SONGS. 
163. A. S, GATTY’S 12 BALLADS. 
169. VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S 10 SONGS. 
168. ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S 10 SONGS. 
83. TWEENE VOCAL DUETS FOR LADIES’ 


OICES. 
173. LILLIES SONG BOOK, (so songs). 
212. BOOSEY’S MARCH ALBUM. (35 marches). 
203, 210,213, RUBINSTEIN’'S 3 ALBUMS. (es pieces). 
214, ROBERT SCHUMANN" ALBUMBLAT IER, 
203. BRAHMS' PIANOFORTE ALBUM. 
19. FIELD'S NOCTURNE ALBUM, (ro nocturnes, 


THE GRAPHIC 


EAR ENGLAND.—The popular 


always encored when sung by Signor Foli, 
Biter ne GAARLES Mackay. The music composed 
by Lovis DIEHL. 355 post free at half-price. Asa 


free we RT COCKS and CO. 


“VOCAL DUETS 

LADIES’ VOICES. Six Duets by Pinsuti, 

Sones Sever Franz Abt, and R. Schumann, 1s. net. 

London: ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington 
Street. Order everywhere, 


SCHOTTISCHE 


By J. PRIDHAM. 35.3 post 
free, 18 stamps. 


London: ROBERT COCKS and CO. 
HE SAILOR’S FAREWELL, 


he Pianoforte. _ By J. PRIDHAM. Charming 
tert associations, and a very pretty title. 


CLs COPIES. 


for the Pianoforte. 


a5. — Lenten SS. a TATA, 
ASY MUSIC for the PIANO- 
FORTE, WILLIAM SMALLWOOD. 

Tome Treasures, Nos. 1 to 25, easy, 25- 6d. each. 
Echoes of Home, Nos. 1 to 25, easy, as. 6d. each. 
Early Flow'rets, Nos. x to 25, very easy, 1S. each. 
Little Footprints, Nos. 1 to 25, very easy, 1s. each, 
Little Buds, Nos. 1 to 25, very easy, 7S. each. 


I] March, easy, 35- 
ene: Nate All eset alf-price. 


ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington Street, 
London, 


HE MUSICAL TIMES for 
NOVEMBER contains:-Home Music—Wor- 
ship—The Father of the Sym hony—The Great Com- 
posers ¢ Spohr-—Marchettis Opera, “Don Giovanni 
d'Austria”"—Leeds Musical Festival—Jacques_Offen- 
bach—Crystal Palace Concerts, &c.—Reviews, Foreign 
and Country News, &c.—Price 3d.; post free, 4d. 
‘Annual Subscription, 4s., including postage. 


HE MUSICAL ‘TIMES for 


NOVEMBER contains: “Thus Speakest the 
Lord of Hosts,” Anthern for Christmas, by 
Price separately, 134d. 


NOVELLO, EWER, and CO.’S 


r. Stainer. 


MUSIC PRIMERS. 


—_—_ s. d. 
x. The Pianoforte - » .. 4 E, Pauer 2 © 
2 The Rudiments of Music W. H. Cummings 1 0 
3. The Organ |. +6 + Dr, Stainer 2 0 
4. The Harmonium . _.«King Hall 2 0 
s. Singing . + . A, Ran ogee 40 
é Speech in Song A. J. Ellis, F.KS. 2 0 
z. Musical Forms * a #. Pauer 2 0 
8. Harmony . Dr. Stainer 3 0 
g, Counterpoint Dr. Bridge 2 0 
ro. Fugue. «| 0+ ot James Higgs 2 0 
rr. Scientific Basis of Music . _. Dr. Stone x 0 
13. Church Choir Training . Rev. J. Troutbeck 1 0 
14. Plain-Song . . Rev. T. Helmore 2 0 
qs, Instrumentation .  . |. « E, Prout 2 0 
18. The Elements of the Beautiful in Music. 
E. Pauer 1 0 
17. The Violin Berthold Tours 2 0 
18. Tonic Sol-fa_. . «© f Curwen roo 
19. Lancashire Sol-fa James Greenwood x 0 
20, Composition . Dr, Stainer 2 0 
21. Musical Terms . Stainer and Barrett 1 0 


(To be continued.) 
London: NOVELLO, EWER, and CO. 


AY” PUBLISHED. . 
Music L TERMS. By Stainer 
and Barrett, No. 21 of Novello's Music 
Primers. Price 1s. 

COMPOSITION, 
Novello's Music Primers. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION, 

One Volume, 518 pp. folio, handsomely bound, cloth, 
gilt edges price 21s.; ditto, 8vo, paper, 78. 6d.; cloth, 
gilt, ros. 6d. 

ENDELSSOHN’S ORIGINAL 
COMPOSITIONS for the PIANOFORTE, 
including the “LIEDER OHNE WORTE,"an entirely 


new and carefully revised edition. 
London: NOVELLO, EWER, and CO. 


IEDER OHNE WORTE, folio, 

cloth, gilt edges, 1zs. Octavo, paper cover, 45. ; 

cloth, gilt edges, 6s. Cheap editions, folio, paper 

cover, s.; cloth, gilt edges, 8s. Octavo, paper cover, 
as. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

*,* The only complete editions, containing Books 7 and 8. 


UST PUBLISHED. 
IVI DED. Duet for Soprano and 
Tenor. 


The Words written by JEAN INGELOW, 
the Music composed by the Viscountess FOLKESTONE. 
Price qs. 


By Dr. STAINER, No. 20 of 


Price 2s. 


ONE SHILLING FACH. 
LLIOTT’S VOLUNTARIES for 
the HARMONIUM. In Six Sets, price One 
Shilling each; or in two volumes, cloth gilt, 4s. each. 
List of contents may be had on application. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
PIANOFORTE 


2, each containing 


OVELLO’S 
ALBUMS. Nos. x and 2 
Twenty Compositions by BAcn, edited by BeRTHOLD 
Tours. List of contents may be had on application. 
London: NOVELLO, EWER, and CO., 1, Berners 
Street, W.; and 80 and 81, Queen Street, E.C. 


eee en a 

eo 

REBUILDING SALE.—PIANO- 
FORTES, £15; Broadwood Pianos, £20; Erard 

Pianos, £25; Collard Pianos, 428; Harmoniums, £5; 

American Organs, £10. 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 


114. BEETHOVEN'S WALTZ ALBUM. demneee. REBUILDING SALE.—BROAD- 


200. LAMOTHE’S WALTZ ALBUM. (6 waltzes). 
zor. WALDTEUFEL’S WALTZ ALBUM. (8waltzes). 
Boosey's Musical Cabinet also contains Beethoven's, 
Mozart's, Schubert's and Dussek’s Sonatas ; Chopin's 
Waltzes, Mazurkas and Nocturnes (each complete for 
38.)j Mendelssohn’s, Schumann's, Heller's, Weber's and 
Hummel's works. The cheapest and best editions 
published, A full catalogue on application.—BOOSEY 


and CO., 295, Regent Street. rx 
OOSEY and CO.’s_ PIANO- 


FORTES. A most extensive Stock, Upright and 
Grand, by all the great Makers, English and Foreign, 


including. Pianettes, at 20 guineas ; Over-Strung ci 


Pianinos, at 40 guineas; and Short Iron Grands, at 
60 guineas, for Hire or for Purchase, either upon the 
Three-years' System or for Cash with liberal Discount. 
—295, Regent Street. 


Pp FLUTES, Cylinder and Cone, commencing at 
gguineas. ‘The Siccama Flute and the Boehm Ola and 
New System of Fingering, Particulars of all these 
Instruments upon application to the Manufacturers, 
BOOSEY and CO,, 295, Regent Street, W. 


ee ee 
Goop BYE. Cotsford Dick’s New 
Song. ‘The Poetry by G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
One vf the most charming songs in words and music 
produced for some time. _ Post free, 2s. 
DUFF and STEWART, 2, Hanover Street, W. 


HE KING’S CHAMPION. New 


A Song, for Baritone or Bass. Composed by MICHAEL 
Watson. Sung by Mr. Thurley Beale. Editions in 
Dand F flat. Post free, 2s. 

DUFF and STEWART, 2, Hanover Street, W. 


—___ JUST PUBLISHED. 
A DREAM OF TWO WORLDS, 
Ciro Prnsuti's New and highly successful Song 
(for Mezzo-Soprano or Baritone, Compass C to E flat). 
Words by Knicnt SumMERS. Post free 24 stamps.— 
wW. D. CUBITT & SON, Military Musical Instrument 
Manufacturers and Importers, 3, Gt. Marlbro’ St., W- 
Just published, price 1s., post free 14 stamps. 


ALDTEUFEL’S ALSE 


RATTEN’S PERFECTED piyea 


ALBUM tor CHRISTMAS, 1880-81, containing 
EMILE WaLDTEUFEL'S five best waltzes. 24 pages, 
full music size, with elegant illuminated cover, 
FRANCIS and DAY, 357, Oxford Street, W. 


gate Hill, and 56, Cheapside, London.Nicoles’ 
celebrated Musical Boxes, 
sacred music. Price, £4 to 


6os. Catalogues gratis and post freae-Apply to WALES } 


& M‘CULLOCK. as above. 


WOOD'S PIANOS, £25. Only a few of these 
good, sound, second-hand instruments are now left. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 


eee ee 
REBUILDING SALE. — COL- 

LARD PIANOS, £28. These superior, second- 
hand pianos are of full compass and latest improve- 


ments. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO,, 27, Baker Street. 


REBUILDING SALE.--ERARD 
PIANOS, £25. These pianos are offered for 
during the time of rebuilding. 

Baker Street. 


ash, and only 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, 


THE BEST NEW WALTZ. 
AS WUNDERSCHON (Most 
Beautiful) WALTZ, by CARL ROSENGARD, 
with great success at the Prince of Wales Ball at 
Abergeldie Eastle. ‘CA really pretty and melodious 
waltz."—Graphic, Post free 2s. 
REID BROTHERS, 189, Oxford Street, London, W. 


= 

APREMIERE VOLEE POLKA, 

By A. T. TouLer. “ This excellent and very 

original polka, always well received, and will shortly 
become very popular.” Post free, 15. 6d. 

REID BROTHERS, 189, Oxford Street, London, W. 


DA&LMAINES' PIANOS HALF 
PRICE.—In consequence of a change of partner- 
ship, the whole of this splendid stock, perfected with 
all the modern improvements of the day by this long- 
standing firm, of 100 years’ reputation, and in order to 
effect a speedy sale. The easiest terms arranged with 
seven years’ warranty. Trichord Cottages from hire, 
or taken in exchange, £10 to £12. 
Class 0, £14 | Class 2, £20] Class 4, £30 | Class 6, 435 
Class x, £17 | Class 3 £23! Class fi £27 | Class 7, £40 
American Organs, from 45.—91, Vinsbury Pavement, 


Moorgate Station, E.C. 
RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in eight easy lessons acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of penmanship, adapted 
either to professional pursuits or private correspond- 
ence. Book-keeping by double entry, as ractised in 
the Government, banking, and mercantile offices parith- 
metic, shorthand, Se.— Apply to Mr. W. SMART, 978, 
QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. Agent to the 

est of England Fire and Life Assurance Company. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
NEWLY PATENTED, 


TENENTE PIA os ? 
have gained pe Highest ‘Award both for Uprights and 


ds at the 
SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
ee ight pianos, with 
prize for ered cron for improvement in 


Mention 4 
the ae to Messrs. Jolin Brinsmead 


et—The Tints. 


“The first 
the addition o 
action, has been awarde 
and Sons, of Wigmore Stre 


AD and SONS’ 
oan BRINSMe Te PIANOS. 
PARIS, 1878 


GHEST HONOURS— f 

THE Roe OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR: 

AlsoTHE GOLD MEDAL ('Académie National le), &c, 
have been accorded to 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, 
18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W., 
For the superiority oF hele jianos 
a + 
PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1878. 


* Phere is but one class of Gold Medals for the 
Exhibition, ead the 


D ION OF THE CROSS OF THE 
iehaan? LEGION OF HONOUR ae 
CONSTITUTES A SUPERIOR, RECOMPENSE- 
Extract from the Special Report signed by 

M. A, Fetis, Official Reporter. 


The value of this Award is still further enhanced by 
the fact that the Decoration was CONFERRED ON 


NO OTHER British Pianoforte Manufacturer, 
ee Se pe ee 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
The principal of the previous Honours gained by 
fhe BRINSMEAD Pianos are :— 
THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR and GOLD MEDAL, 


Heat Atics SE7eroNOUR and DIPLOMA OF 


MERIT, Philadelphia, 1876. ‘ 

The DIPLOMA OF pha eGR Paris, 2874, and the 
HONORARY MEMBERSHIP OF THE 

rye AHONAL. ACADEMY OF FRANCE. 

HE GOL ‘aris, 1870. 

THE DIPLOMA OF MY TRAORDINARY MERIT, 
Netherlands International Exhibition, 1869. 

THE MEDAL OF HONOUR, Paris, 1867. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 862, &c. 


npn ODESUDI ENDURO eel 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
With the Perfect Check Repeater Action, 
Patented 1862, 1868, 187%, 1875) and 1879, 
throughout Europe and America, 


ig RE 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
“ Paris, Nov. 4, 1878. 
‘"Y have attentively examined the beautiful pianos of 
Messrs, John Brinsmead and Sons that are exhibited 
at the Paris International Exhibition of 1878. I con- 
sider them to be exceptional in the ease with which 
gradations of sound can be produced, from the softest 
to the most powerful tones. ‘These excellent pianos 
merit the approbation of all artists, as the tone is full 
as well as sustained, and the touch is of perfect even- 
ness throughout its entire range, answering to every 
requirement of the pianist.” 
Cu, Gounop. 


el RN 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
. Paris, the 8th Sept., 1878. 
“We, the undersigned, certify that, after having 
seen and most conscientiously examined the English 
Pianos at the Universal Exhibition of 1878, find that 
the palm belongs to the Grand Pianos of the house of 
Brinsmead.” 
NIcHOLAS RUBINSTEIN, 
D, Macnus, 
_ Chevalier ANTOINE DE KONTSKI, 
(Court Pianist to the Emperor of Germany.) 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
+I feel great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
excellence of the Pianofortes made by Messrs. John 
Brinsmead and Sons, Their tone is rich, powerful, and 
equal, and their check repeater action most ingenious, 

successful, and valuable. 
Epwarp J. Horkins, 
Organist and Director of the Choir, 
Temple Church, London. 


B Lines BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
illustrated London News. 
‘The French papers have been unanimous in their ex- 
ressions of admiration of these splendid instruments. 
The grands especially have enchanted the Parisian pro- 
fessors and amateurs of music by their noble sonorous- 
ness, their enormous power, and the sympathetically 
voice-like guality of tone. The touch, also, is beautifully 
light, elastic, and certain, so that many pianists of every 
nation, from the Abbé Liszt downwards, who have tried 
these instruments, have highly complimented the enter- 
prising manufacturers on their success." 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSLENENTE PIANOS, 
cho. 
“The nearest approach to perfection with which we 
are acquainted.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
’ PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
, Daily Chronicle, 

“In tone the instrument is exceedingly rich and 
sweet, and in touch the very perfection of lightness. 
Messrs. Brinsmead may certainly be congratulated upon 
their success.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
py Morning Advertiser. 

“In addition to the other distinctions awarded, ta 
Messte: Jolla Brnemead andl aon at the Paris Exhibi- 
iton of 1878, the founder of the firm ha 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour.” hia ici 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
‘ Daily News, 

“ Anew Pianoforte, recently manufactured by Messrs. 
John Brinsmead and Sons, claims notice, not only on 
account of its beauty and richness of tone, but spe- 
cially for some ingenious mechanical novelties; the 
most important being the addition of a third pedal, by 
means of which the sound of any note or notes may be 
almost indefinitely prolonged at the will of th player. 
Thus, bass notes may be sustainedafter being struck b 
the left hand, which may then be taken away, and, wit! 
the right hand, may execute the most brilliant staccato 
passages, thus giving almost the effect of four hands. 
The patent ‘‘check-repeater action,” a speciality of 
Messrs. brinsmead, enables the performer to command 
with ease the most rapid reiteration of the same note; 
the facility of the key movement in general being such 
that glissando passages can be executed with such per- 
fect ease as to render them practicable with thelightest 
touch. The volume of tone is intensified by a peculiar 
construction of the sounding board, another improve- 
ment being the system of bridging, by which the vibra- 
tions are increased and rendered sympathetic. ‘The 
Pianoforte is capable of all degrees of delicacy and 
power, its massive structure rendering it less liable to 
get out of tune than usual; and the instrument is alto- 
gether calculated to extend the reputation of its 
makers. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 

May be obtained of all the principal Musicsellers. 
Prices from 33 Guineas to 500 Guineas. 


1820, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Ny 


AND 
THE “BRINSMEAD WORKS," GRAFT : 
KENTISH TOWN, N.W. nee 


j= Regent Street. ] 


OURNING. 


Messrs. JAY'S experienced Assistants travel 
to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to pur- 
chasers, They take with them dresses and millinery, 
besides materials, all marked in plain figures, and at the 
same price as if purchased at the Warehouse in Regent 
Street. Funerals at stated charges. 

AY'S, Regent Street. 


EW MANTLES, lined with Plush 


and other seasonable Doublures. ‘hese Mantles 
are noticeable for their special neatness and convenient 
arrangements. Messrs. JAY confidently trust that the 
selection they have recently made wifi ensure a con- 
tinuance of the reputation which their Mantle Depart- 
ment has so long maintained in the fashionable world. 
JAY'S, Regent Street. 


EW SHORT COSTUMES and 
GRACEFUL DINNER DRESS. Short Dresses. 


“Tours” 


the choice collection of pattern Costumes of the 
newest type of fashion, which have just been imported 
JAY'S, Regent Street. 
BLack INDIAN CASHMERE 
draping of Indian Cashmere have made it one of the 
Messrs. JAY have imported a great variety of these 
costumes, which they can specially recommend for good 
JAY'S, Regent Street. 
NEW MILLINERY.—‘“‘It may be 
ing a falling off in the inventive faculty of the Parisian 
recently imported a very large number of Ladies’ Hats, 
Bonnets, and Caps, and they believe their French Mil- 
displayed better taste. 
JAY’S, Regent Street. 
Brack KASHGAR CASHMERE; 
A mixture of camel's hair and the finest wool; 
perfectly fast colour; will not shrink when wetted, and 
angs most racefully when made up in costumes. In 
various qualities, 46 in. wide, from §s. 6d. to ros, 6d. 
per yard. 
HOUSE, Regent Street, W. 
Heh I “HE LADIES’ GAZETTE” OF 
“7PHE Warm Reception accorded 
to the 
in Paris—that city of the fashionable 
-~is enough to assure it of success 
of colour, fineness, and lightness, 
and excellent wearing qualities to 
mendation. 

It was, indeed, a ‘happy thought’ 
with its own name on every yard, 
for, having once made a trial of it, 
purchasers of any other, and there 
are so many new kinds in the mar- 
pom Many ladies have adopted 
the 

Lous VELVETEEN 
wear, and the list of colours in 
which it is manufactured is so long 
own complexion. 

Ladies are respectfully informed 


—Messrs. JAY respectfully invite their clientéle to 
from Paris and Berlin. 

COSTUMES.—The general utility and exquisite 
most fashionable materials for this season's costumes, 
wear and style. 

that the report so recently promulgated, imply- 
Artistes, has stimulated inventions.” Messrs. Jay have 
liner has never before selected so many novelties nor 
PATTERNS FREE. 
one of the lightest and warmest fabrics of the season; 
JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WARE- 
FASHION ” for October, 1880, says :-- 
I OUIS VELVETEEN, 
even were its own intrinsic merits 
constitute an insufficient recom- 
of its manufacturers to stamp it 
we shall not, desire to become the 
ket that _there is plenty of Compe- 
in place of real velvet for evening 
that every purchaser can suit her 
that on and after this date all Louis 


o Lous” 


Velveteen, both Black and the New 
Autumn and Winter Colours, have 
stamped on the back plain instruc: 
tions for removing all creases, fold- 
ing marks, &c., made in convey- 
ance by rail, post, or other causes, 


WHOLESALE ASENTS, 


Who will send on inquiry, post 

free, the names of the nearest 

Draners from whom the Genuine 

“LOUIS” VELVETEEN can 

pe PoriER, Watli 

. H. » 92, Watling 
Street, London, Ee. 

JOHN FREEMAN, 20, Wicklow 
Street, Dublin. 

WILLIAM. FIFE, 52, Glassford 
Street, Glasgow. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 
GRISEL ROMNEY. By M. E. Fraser TYTLER. 
CROSS PURPOSES. By Ceciuia Finpay. 
ee OF THE “JESSICA.” By F. FRANKFORT 
GORE, 


as Lous = 


Now Ready at all Libraries. 
TASMANIAN FRIENDS AND FQES: Feathered, 
Furred, and Finned. By Mrs. MEREDITH. An 
Entertaining and Chatty Account of the Natural 
History of Tasmania. Yilustrated, Price 21s. 
Now Ready at ail Libraries, 
HOW THEY WERE CAUGHT IN A TRAP: a 
‘Tale of France in 1802. By Esme Stuart. Price 5s. 
MARCUS WARD and €CO,, London and Belfast. 


GCRIBN ERS ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER 
commences a NEW VOLUME. Contains twenty-five 
distinct Articles and seventy High-class Illustrations. 
Price 40: 
F, WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


ENSINGTON, a Monthly Maga- 
zine. Price 6d. Edited by Mrs. LrtTH ADAMS. 

The NOVEMBER Number contains :—r. Aunt Hepsy's 
Foundling. Book IIT. se lapiets Ill. and IV. By the 
Editor.—2. A Dead Faith (Poem). By “M. L. B."— 
% The Aryan Soul-Land. Part If. (Concluded.) By 
VW. K, Sullivan, Ph.D., President of Queen's College, 


ore 4) Paris in November, 187. Ry C. A. Gordon. 

—s, A Memory of the Commune. By F. W, Leith- 

Adams.—6. To the Ideal (Poem). By F.W. L. A.” 

7. Chit-Chat: Literary, Artistic, and Theatrical. 

London: CECIL BROOKS and CO., x2, Catherine 
Street, Strand. Manchester: JOHN HEYWOOD, 
Excelsior Works. Edinburgh: JOHN MENZITS 
and CO., 12, Hanover Street. Aberdeen: JOHN 
AVERY and CO., 20, Netherkirkgate, And ail 
Booksellers and Railway Stalls. 


GELF-CULTURE FOR ALL. 
THE UNIVERSAL Instructor, in 
Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts. 
THE UNIVERSAL Instructor. 


Numbers 1, 2, and 3 now ready. Price 1d. each 


"Tae UNIVERSAL Instructor. 


Part 1 now ready, price 6d., containing a valuable 
Chart of the History of the World, printed in colours. 
Prospectus post free on application. 


NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS AND THE PUBLIC: 
Ward & LOCK’S UNIVERSAL 


Instructor.—Anticipatinga considerable demand 
for the first number of ‘The Universal Instructor,” 
the publishers prepared a large first edition, which was 
speedily exhausted, and further editions have been putto 
press, amounting to SIX TIMES THE NUMBER 
FIRST PRINTED. _ 

The orders for the first Month’y Part are so large 
that a FIFTH EDITION 1s ALREADY BEING 
PRINTED. | 

‘The veprinting is being proceeded with as rapidly as 
Bossitle and orders for both the Weekly Number and 


onthly Part will be executed in the order which they : 
1 


are received. 


, London; WARD, LOCK and CO., Salisbury Sq., EC. 


eo Noy, 6, 1885 
os reg TASS tn Stati 
st ZMANN and see ath 
LOCUE—" A Guide to Hou Hee EW eg 
halls Bice oe every article required Ushing’ 
sora ng a House of any class, also ho Complete!.. 
urnishing and Decoration,” and is consign 32 House 
far the best furnishing guide exta; oad 2 be by 
been reduced wherever it was. int, | The pr ¥ 


2 2 Sf 
maintaining the same excellence of art 


workmanship, and will be found from five tat 


themselves of O. and Co,’s “ Post: 

full particulars of which will he Rowa 
logue—OETZMANN and CO., 67 eee ir 
Ries ee Tee ean, ee 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT, 
GUBSTANTIAL Artistic Furniture 
OB®TZMANN & co,” 
HAMPSTEAD Roan, 
NEAR TOTTENHAM court 


ROAD. 
PPURNISH THROUGHOUT. 
OETZMANN and CO,, 67, 69, 71 73, 73, nde 
Hamystead Road, near Totrenuam Court Koad lee ie 
CARPETS, Furniture, Redding, Drapery ne 
pishing Ironmongery, China, Glass, Paper 1 Pur. 
ictures, Bronzes, Clocks, Pianos, &¢., and ey Anges, 
requisite for completely furnishing a house thee plier 
Lowest prices consistent with guaranteed < ae 
OETZMANN and co. 24" 


IDEBOARDS.—OETZMANN 3 
~ CO.—SIDEBOARDS.—Large and Hand 
Mahogany or Oak Sideboard with high plate-glas me 
price 15 guineas; Massive Spanish Stine aie aU 
ditto, very handsome, 25 guineas; Nob eS 
Mahogany or Oak ditto, handsomely carved an 
plate-glass back, made and finished in the hest p 
manner price 35 guineas. A variety of Karly 
and other Designs in Spanish Mahogany or het 
carved Oak, from 25 to 50 guineas, a 


BEDDING DEPARTMENT. — 


—# Handsome 3 ft. 6 in. mahogany Chest it 
with deep bottom drawer, 2 a aa 
gany Wardrobes, from § guineas upwards. Tedire i 
Suites, enamelled imitation of amboyna, satin 
and other handsome woods, consisting of « 
chest of drawers, washstand, toilet table, toilet gia 
best plate, 16 in, by 12 in., towel airer, three chairs, and 
pedestal toilet cup joard, all complete, for 6 uineas, 
ETZMANN andCO, 7 


AR®iSTIC BORDERED Car. 
, PETS.—OETZMANN and CO., to meet the in 
creasing taste for artistic furnishing, are introducing 
some very handsome ready-made Bordered Carpets is 
every class of design, adapted to every style of {ur. 
nishing and decoration at greatly reduced prices, 
ranging from 28s. 6d. to 18 guineas, Price list and 
sketch Blans of TooMS Hs guides a measurements are 
sent post free on application. Small Indian Carpets, 
8s, 6d. each. -OE TZ MANN and CO. es 


LJNEN DEPARTMENT. — Fine 


White Linen Damask Table Cloth, 2 yards long. 
gs. urd. ; 214 yards long by 2 yards, 5s. 11d. ; 3 yards by 
2 yards, 8s. 11d.; 31% yards by 2% yards, 12. 6¢., 
4 yards by 2% pal is, 158 ; Breakfast Cloths, from 
1s. t4d.; strong Linen Kitchen Table Cloths, 1s. md 
each; stout Huckaback, from 43d. per yard; Glass 
Cloths, from_43{d. per yard ; stout White Calico Sheet 
ing, 76 in. wide, 1s. per yard; 88 in. wide, 1s. 6d. per 
yard; White Linen Sheeting, 76 in. wide, 1s. md; 
86 in. ditto, 2s. 6d. per yard; superior quality ditt, 
88 in, wide, 2s. 11d. per yard; Horrocks’s Longeleth- 
and Sheetings at the manufacturer's wholesale prices 
Ladies should write for patterns and compare price ang 
quality.-OETZMANN and CO. 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY 
DEPARTMENT. —strons, bronzed Fenders, [rom 
1s, 6d. each; super ditto, 3s. 9d. ; handsome drawing. 
room fenders, 8s. gd.: ditto, new designs, from 12s. od 
to § guineas; fire-irons, from 15. gd. per set; handsome 
ditto, 4s. gd.; burnished steel ditto, from 7s. 6d. to 
2 guineas per set; Japanned Oval Tea Trays, from 
3s. 1d, per set of t ree—16, 24, and 30 inches; hand- 
some ditto, chaste pattern, gilt and enamelled, 7s. 6d 
per set; elegant ditto, from 12s. 6d. to § guineas perset 


“f\UEEN ANNE” ROYAL 
WORCESTER CHINA Tea, Coffee, and 
Breakfast Services, manufactured at the cele 
brated ROYAL PORCELAIN WORKS, exclusively 
for Messrs. Oetzmann and Co. from their New Regis: 
tered Design. The most artistic design ever introduced; 
prices from 21s. per Tea Set of 28 pee Coloured 
lustrations post free. Also SOLE VENDORS of the 
“NEO-CLEOPATRA” TOILET SERVICES (Regd 
(ewer, basin, &c., complete), fram 8s. 6d. per set. 


POSTAL ORDER _DEPART- 
MENT.{OETZMANN and CO.—ORDERS seat 
per POST, whether large 


or small, receive prompt 
and careful attention. Those residing ata distance, or 
any to whom a personal visit would be inconvenient, 
desirous of leaving 


the selection to the Firm, may rely 
upon a faithful attention to their wishes and interest i 
the selection. This Department is personally supervis¢ 

by a member of the Firm, and O. ‘and Co. continually 
receive numerous letters expressing the greatest sats: 
faction with the execution of orders so entrusted 

Persons residing in Foreign Countries and the Colonies 
will find great advantages by entrusting their orders t7 
©, and Co. For further particulars please see pase 3) 


in Catalogue, sent free on application. 
OETZMANN and CO. 


ESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


ETZMANN & CO. 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


IMPROVED | 
D AIN BANDS, B 
SELF-RESTORABLE POCKET BA A 
&c. Approved by the Academie de 3 
Paris ; the Royal College of Physician» sis 
&c.; Substantiated by medical reports 4% Be 
ticated testimonials, including Sir ona ae 
Bart, M.D, Sit William Ferg 
J. R. Martin, Bart, M.D.,, Dr. 
Sician to the London Hospital. 
(sent post free) treats “why and Pe 
these galvanic arrangements have De u 
efficacious, even in cases where other € lec 
paratus and ordinary medicat treatment” 
tried in vain, especially in those ailments? 
from deficiency of Vital Electricity © thes 


organs.—Apply to : 
 PULVERMACHER, GAL 
VANTIC ESTABEISHMES |, BE T 


; Tt STR 
194, REGER Ty. 


<= 
GCHWEITZER'S LOCoAT INA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate To a4 with 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE cots 
excess of Fat extracted. Four times ihe : 
Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened with Starch | 
really cheaper The, Faculty pore for y 
nutritious, perfectly digestive Beverage : 
Te PUNCHEON, or SUPPER,” and 
for Invalids and Children Keeps 1" i. 
Requires no Cooking. A teaspoonful in iH : 
costing less than a hallpennv. In tins, at 
5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists, Grocers, &¢ 


Printed for the Proprietors by Epward JOSEP! Oy. 
FIELD, at 12, Milford Lane, and published be 
r90, Strand, both in the Parish of St. Clemes 
Middlesex.—Nov. 6. 1839. 
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THE COLUNY OF VICTORIA 


of eae whole of the eastern portion of New Holland—which was 

the name by which the great island-continent of Australia was 
chiefly known in the middle of the last century—was taken posses- 
sion of by Captain Cook on behalf of King George the Third under 
the title of New South Wales. This appellation originally included 
the entire region from Cape Yorkin the north, within eleven degrees 
of the Equator, to South Cape in latitude 4334, for the existence of 
the strait separating Australia from Tasmania was at that time 
unsuspected, Gradually, New South Wales has been despoiled of 
portions of her vast territory. First, she was deprived of the island 
of Van Diemen’s Land, now styled Tasmania ; then the district of 
Port Phillip (concerning which the present article is intended more 
particularly to treat) was provided with a separate Government ; and 
finally the extensive colony of Queensland was carved out of her 
northern frontier, 

Geographically speaking, the district of Porf Phillip (now known 
as the Colony of Victotia) is more deserving of the name of South 
Australia than the neighbour to the westward which bears that 
name; but at the time when South Australia was being colonised 
Victoria was still almost an untrodden wilderness. 

Some idea of the immense size of the Australian Continent may 
be gathered from the fact that Victoria, which lies at its southern 
extremity, occupies only a thirty-sixth portion of its area, and yet 
is almost as large as the island of Great Britain. It is ofa triangular 
shape ; it is bounded on the north and east by the River Murray 
and the Australian Alps, on the south by the sea, and on the west 
by an imaginary line, carried along the 41st parallel of east 
longitude, which separates it from South Australia. In the north- 
west there is an extensive sandy arid region, more fit for pasture 
than for agriculture ; in the north-east there are ranges of rugged 
mountains, some of thém covered with snow for the greater part of 
the year; yet taken altogether Victoria possesses more fertile land 
considering the relative smallness of its area, is better watered, and 
enjoys a climate more congenial to the constitutions of Northern 
Europeans than any other settlement on the mainland, 


EARLY HISTORY 


Victoria has at least twice had the good fortune to escape con- 
version intoa penal settlement, Sydney tbrove so well under con- 
tinuous importations of malefactors, that the Government resolved upon 
founding another rogues’ Paradise further south. Accordingly, in 
1803, Captain Collins arrived inside Port Phillip Heads, with a 
shipload of nearly four hundred prisoners. Luckily, he pitched on 
an uninviting spot, and, as no permanent water was discoverable, he 
transferred his criminal cargo to Van Diemen’s Land, where he 
founded the settlement of Hobart Town. Then in 1817 Mr. Oxley, 
the Surveyor-General of New South Wales, solemnly pronounced 
that ‘the country south of latitude 34 degees was unfit for the pur- 
poses ofcivilised man.” Seven years later, however, Messrs. Hume 
and Hovell traversed Victoria from the Murray River to the sea, 
and spoke highly of its capabilities ; while Major Mitchell, in 1835, 
was so delighted by its fertility, that he bestowed upon it the name 
of Australia Felix, exclaiming, ‘*We have discovered a country 
ready for the immediate reception of civilised man, and fit to become 
one of the great nations of the earth!” From the days of Abraham 
and Lot onwards breeders of sheep and cattle in uncultivated 
countries have always kept their eyes keenly open for fresh pastures, 
and so gradually the neighbouring colonists began to look wistfully 
at this new land of promise. 

The chief impulse came from Van Diemen’s Land, which, being 
of small size, hilly, and densely wooded, was already fully stocked 
in its more available districts with sheep and cattle. Three distinct 
settlements were presently made on the opposite coast. In 1834 
the Messrs, Henty established themselves at Portland; and soon 
after two distinct expeditions, headed respectively by Mr. Batman 
and Mr, Fawkner, landed on the site ef the present city of Mel- 
bourne. The latter fixed on the mimosa-clad banks of the Yarra 
Yarra River, while the former selected an eminence since immor- 
talised as Batman’s Hill, In return for a choice assortment of 
Ulaikets, red shirts, knives, tomahawks, and flour, Batman pur- 
chased from the natives a tract of 600,000 acres of land. This was 
truly a magnificent bargain, considering what Melbourne was 
destined to be a few years after, but the Home Government, wisely 
perlaps in the interest of the natives, refused to ratify the bargain. 

Shortly after their landing, Batman and his companions met with 
a curious adventure, They were one day visited by an elderly man 
of tall stature, whose features and complexion, in spite of his 
kangaroo-skin dress, clearly showed that he was not an aboriginal. 
He essayed to speak, but seemed unable to do so, until, on being 
presented with a loaf, he pronounced the word “bread.” By 
degrees, his native speech returned to his memory, and then he told 
his story. He had been a soldier, stationed at Gibraltar ; and had 
been sentenced to transportation for an alleged mutiny. Being 
landed with the rest of the prisoners of Captain Collins’ expedition 
in 1803, he and three others made good their escape. His com- 
panions perished from hunger, while he joined a party of natives, 
and was treated by them with marked kindness during the long 
period of thirty-three years. Though a man of small intellect, 
Buckley was of much use to the early settlers ; but growing weary 
of their perpetual quarrels, and distressed at their maltreatment of 
his aboriginal allies, he retired to Van Diemen’s Land, where, in his 
old age, he received a pension from the Government, and where, 
some sixteen years later, the writer of these lines saw him—a fine- 
hokinz white-headed veteran. REAR 

Fawkner and his party soon went to work in good earnest. 
Land was ploughed, wheat sown, gardens made, fruit trees planted, 
and dwellings built, while a store and tavern were erected for the 
benefit of the embryo community. This latter edifice, being the 
most palatial building in the juvenile city, though a modern 
Melbournian would regard it as a mere shanty, was used both as a 
place of public meeting and for Divine Service on Sundays, 


countries, and old Victorians 


Antiquities are soon developed in new 
house was regarded as a sort 


will remember that, even in 1852, this 
of venerable relic of a bygone era. 

Population soon began to flow stead 
Flockmaster followed flockmaster, and the new arrivals pushed 
further and further into the solitudes of the interior plains. The 
first census was taken in May, 1836, when there were 142 males and 
35 females in the settlement. A year later there were 500 persons 1n 
the colony, owning 150 horses, 2,500 cattle, and 150,000 sheep. 

The infant settlement, which had hitherto been somewhat irre- 
gularly administered by the colonists, was now formally taken pos- 
session of by the New South Wales Government under the designa- 
tion of the District of Port Phillip, and in 1839 Mr. C.J Latrobe 
was appointed to act as Superintendent. The Government business 
was not expected apparently to be very extensive, since the supply of 
stationery sent down from Sydney for the clerks amounted toa quire 
of foolscap, a bundle of quills, a box of wafers, and a hundred yards 
of red tape. 

An interesting relic of this period is a newspaper which was pub- 
lished weekly by the indefatigable Mr. Fawkner. The first nine 
numbers were in manuscript, and thirty-two copies were prepared by 
hand. From this miniature journal we learn some of Mr. Fawkner’s 
multifarious occupations, Ie sold bullocks and horses, timber and 
stone, he kept a hotel, a boarding house, and a circulating library. 

But though the colony was young it was not innocent. Many of its 
inhabitants had been prisoners of the Crown, though now free. The 
second number of Mr. Fawkner’s newspaper contains a fearful story 
of bushranging atrocities, As a set-off against this we find in the 
* Poet’s Corner” eight lines of pretty pure-minded verse, 

The colony now began.to thrive apace. The publication of 
Major Mitchell’s story of ‘Australia Felix” provoked a rush of 
emigrants from the Old Country. Sheep and cattle, land and pro- 
visions, mounted to fabulous prices. After a while these inflated 
prices collapsed, and many were involved in ruin. A period of 
severe distress followed, hundreds of labourers had to be employed 
on Government works, sheep that had cost five guineas were only 
worth two shillings a piece, till the Russian plan of boiling them 
down into tallow was introduced, and at a public ball given in Mel- 
bourne during this epoch every merchant was said to dance with his 
schedule of bankruptcy in his pocket, 

The organisation of Tort Phillip society at that time cannot 
be held up as a model for imitation ; for, with the exception of afew 
merchants, storekeepers, and mechanics, the whole community con- 
sisted of squatters and labourers, The avarice of the pastoral 
interest, and the prejudices which prevailed among Home 
statesmen against the sale of land at a low price, prevented the 
establishment of the most valuable class of inhabitants which a 
colony can possess—namely, a body of independent agriculturists. 
The evils resulting from the want of such a class, and from the 
inability to buy land cheaply and freely, became especially notice- 
able after the gold discoveries. 

Nevertheless, admitting that the wool interest, as it was indubitably 
the most powerful interest, deserved to be paramount, the colony was 
solidly prosperous in 1850. The flocks were numerous, Melbourne 
tradesmen were busy, and the attendance at schools and churches 
showed that the people were not utterly absorbed in the desire to 
grow rich, 

Separation, which is only another name for Home Rule, is a 
favourite Australian remedy for local discontent. The original 
colonists of the Port Phillip district were inhabitants of Van 
‘Diemen’s Land who had settled on New South Wales territory, 
and from the very outset they sought for independence, and desired 
to be free from the control of their Northern neighbours. But the 
Sydney Legislature showed no inclination to relax their hold on so 
rich a territory, whose land sales filled their coffers, and provided 
them with an Emigration Fund. At length in 1851, the Southern 
settlement was recognised as an independent Colony by the Home 
Government, and was rechristened by the name of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty. 


ily to the new colony. 


THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD 


Ar this date (1851) there were 75,000 persons in the Colony, 
25,000 of whom were collected in the town of Melbourne—a very 
disproportionate number, indicating the baneful effects of a system 
which locked up millions of acres in the hands of a few shepherd. 
kings. Flocks and herds had increased enormously; the Colony 
possessed 6,000,000 sheep and 400,000 horned catttle. Up to 
this time Wool had been ‘ King,” it was now,. however, destined to 
be supplanted by a more powerful rival, No sooner had the 
Anglo-Americans obtained Upper California as a prize of war than 
they discovered there the gold which their languid Mexican pre- 
eecessors had failed to notice. This discovery set men looking for 
gold among rocks of similar geological formation elsewhere. A 
“find” was speedily made near Bathurst, in New South Wales; 
but those auriferous treasures were speedily eclipsed by richer 
deposits which were unearthed at Ballarat, Mount Alexander, and 
Bendigo, in Victoria. 

This forms the turning-point in the annals of the colony, but it is 
needless here to repeat at length the oft-told tale of the gold dis- 
coveries. At first the value of houses and landed property declined, 
because everybody rushed off to the diggings, but presently they 
became enormously enhanced in price, especially when hosts of 
em‘grants poured in from England. A good many people entered 
the colony at this time whose company was not wanted by peaceable 
people, especially ex-convicts from Van Dienien’s Land, who com- 
mitted innumerable robberies and outrages. Nevertheless, this 
unexampled immigration gave the colony a start, and impressed 
upon it a character which it has ever since maintained, although 
after a few years, when gold-hunting had ceased to be a novelty, 
the number of emigrants fell off considerably, But the new 
comers of the early golden days, many of whom were persons of 
exceptional energy and originality, have left an indelible stamp 
on the colony, and especially on Melbourne, which is often 
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said, sometimes in disparagement, to be the most go-ahead city in the 
world beyond the boundaries of the American Union, 

Within four years the population had increased to 330,000 persons, 
the imports and exports had multiplied twelvefold, and if, at that 
time, the Government had grappled boldly and decisively with the 
land question, and had ungrudgingly opened the waste lands 
to public selection, thousands of ounces of gold squandered 
in senseless dissipation would have been applicd to the purchase of 
small homesteads, and thousands of industrious immigrants, who 
quitted the inhospitable colony as soon as their ‘ pile was made,” 
would have settled within its borders, In place of this, the 
Government acted timidly, and yct harshly, They doled out the 
land in petty scraps, to the delight of sharks and speculators, to 
the injury of petty cultivators; they exacted an exorbitant licence 
fee from the miners; and levied a weekly tribute on every poor 
fellow who pitched a tent on Crown land. In 1854 these grievances 
caused a revolt which was not quelled without bloodshed, but which 
taught the authorities some useful lessons, since from that time 
forward a more liberal policy was pursued, 


MODERN HISTORY 


Ir may appear almost absurd to speak of the modern history of a 
country which is not yet fifty years old ; but, as already observed, 
the blood courses more swiftly in the veins of new nationalities than 
in those of sober old States. Hence Victoria, although but a crea- 
tion of yesterday compared with France or Germany, may venture 
to map out her chronicles under three divisions, There was the 
Ancient Pericd, from the landing of Batman till the Separation; the 
Middle Period, which includes all the strange phenomena produced 
by the ciscovery of gold; and the Modern Period, which begins 
when order was emerging out of chaos at the end ‘of 1855, aud 
when the New Constitution was proclaimed, Victoria was inde- 
pendent, that is, as independent as any well-regulated colony need 
ever wish to be, If as much independence had been granted to our 
American cousins a hundred years earlier, they would very unwillingly 
have abandoned their allegiance to the British Crown. For five-and- 
twenty years now, Victoria, as well as her sister colonies, has been 
in the enjoyment of practical self-government. The mother country 
sends her nothing except a Governor, whose functions are rather of 
the ornamental character ; all the rest of the legislative machinery is 
of native production. The experiment was a bold one, but on the 
whole it has worked well. Old-fashioned politicians may lament 
the frequent changes of Ministries, and still more the collisions 
between the two branches of the Legislature; but this is far better 
than the old system, when everything was managed from Downing 
Street or by nominee Parliaments, and when consequently the mass 
of the people were always in a state of discontent. At present the 
faults are rather in the opposite direction, The wants and interests 
of the wealthier and more cultivated classes are sometimes sacrificed 
to the supposed necessities of the many-headed multitude, while the 
mother country finds out that her dutiful children at the Antipodes 
and elsewhere signalise their acquisition of independence by building 
up Custom House walls as high as they can in order to shut out her 
goods from their markets. 

The gold discoveries accomplished for Victoria more in five years 
than fifty years of an ordinary colonial career could have effected. At 
first their influence seemed to be disorganising and hurtful, Even 
the staple industry of the colony, sneep-farming, was for a time 
neglected, and the singular spectacle was presented of one of the 
most productive regions, naturally, in the world being almost 
entirely fed by foreign importations. But matters after a while righted 
themselves, Those who came to dig gold soon discovered that in 
most cases other pursuits were both pleasanter and more profitabie, 
Most men had a spell at the diggings by way, as it were, of sowing 
their colonial wild oats, but they presently betook themselves to 
other industries. After a while, gold digging became a distinct pro- 
fession. Some of its surviving votaries are prosperous men, who 
have altered their careers with the changed con:litions of gulil- 
mining in Victoria. The primitive old paraphernalia— the pick, the 
shovel, the cradle, and the tin dish—have been replaced by deep 
sinkings and expensive machinery worthy of Durham or Stafford: 
shire, Those miners who still cling to the old ways have been 
compelled to go far afield, to the wel west coast of New Zealand, or 
the steamy shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria. But the great 
majority of Victorians nowadays (though undeniably fond, like 
Cornishmen, of dabbling in mining shares) are no more tempted by 
gold mining, as a manual labour, than Cornishmen are tempted by 
copper mining. 

If the yield of gold were gradually to diminish until it ceased 
altogether, the colony would probably be no worse off than it now 
is. But there is no sign of such a phenomenon occurring ; mere 
than a million pounds’ sterling worth of gold is raised every Y 
though at a far higher cost than formerly. Still the great advantage 
of the gold has been that it attracted a great wave of energetic 
adventurers to the country, many of whom stayed to settle in it, aud 
enrich it with their industry, 

It appears to be a law of Nature that the emigrant should always 
look back with regret on his native country, whereas his chiklren 
prefer the land of their birthplace. Years ago, when Sydney was not 
nearly so fine a city as it now is, a young ‘‘Cornstalk,” who had been 
sent to Europe on his travels, declared on returning home that he 
had seen “nothing equal to George Street.” Little of this sort of 
patriotism, therefore, is to be found in aculony until it possesses @ 
numerous progeny of its own children oli enough to take part in 
public affairs. But the parents may, on behalf of their children, 
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‘ desire to stimulate various industries by protective laws. They wish 


to see their adopted country 2 microcosm of the older countries of 
the world, and not a mere community of sheep farmers and gold 
diggers, supplying all their wants from the factories of Europe. 


“The Protective system, to which America and Australia are sc 
> 


wedded, may be very heterodox, but it is not unnatural, nor does 
it spring from mere vulgar greed. It is really a manifestation of 
patriotism ; the same sentiment which led the American to exclaim, 
** Our country, right or wrong.” 


Nov. 6, 1880 


THE METROPOLIS 


Ix proportion to the number of the inhabitants of Victoria, 
Melbourne is twice as populous as London, for with its suburbs it 
contains neatly 300,000 people, while the total population of the 

jony does not reach 900,000. This, as before noted at an earlier 
es a the progress of the colony, is not altogether an encouraging 
aa ; one would sooner see more workers scattered over the country, 
and fewer congested within the city. This is partly due to the 
restrictive land regulations of former days, and partly to the 
tendency to collect in large masses which is observable of all modern 
civilised populations. 


Melbourne has hitherto been spared the ordeals of siege, pestilence, 


and fire with which many older cities have been visited, but it has 
ne unique experience of its own. Being built to accommodate 
five-and-twenty thousand people, it was suddenly 
visited by some two hundred thousand immigrants. Not quite all 
at once ; for most of them hurried off to the diggings as soon as 
they could, but still in such multitudes that for a long time thou- 
sands of them were encamped in tents on the outskirts of Melbourne 
Proper. The Post Office at that time was a modest wooden building 
with a single window for applicants ; but soon after the gold fever 
began the whole street in which this establishment was situated was 
(lled with a crowd eager for letters from home. 

Considering its youthfulness, Melbourne is by no means a mush- 
room city; few of its buildings resemble those flimsy structures 
which are to be seen in some of the newer towns of America: the 
general characteristic is solidity. The wooden shanties of primeval 
days have been nearly everywhere succeeded by substantial struc. 
tures of brick or bluestone. 

The site of Melbourne is not equal to that of Sydney or Hobart 
Town. It is built, like Rome, on seven hills, but these hills are 
not of a very picturesque character. Then the pretty little River 
Yarra Yarra, which somewhat resembles the upper reaches of the 
Thames, seems scarcely big enough for the overgrown city which 
has clasped it in its embrace. But Hobson’s Bay, with which 
Melbourne is connected by railway, is only two and-a-half miles 
distant, and on the shores of the Bay, and those of Port Phillip 
generally, which is a Jand-locked sea some forty miles across, the 
citizens of Melbourne have an unrivalled series of bathing-places 
and recreation grounds, And the view from the higher parts of the 
city, over the rugged mountain ranges to the north and east, presents 
many enjoyable scenic effects, especially about sunset. As in most 
modern Cities, the streets are rectangular, but as in the original plan 
of the city proper of Melbourne every wide street alternated with a 
narrow one, some rather undesirable rookeries shortly sprang up in 
these less spacious thoroughfares. Little Bourke Street, for example, 
obtained at one time an unenviable reputation in this respect. We 
will forbear to speak of the International Exhibition which is now 
being held in Melbourne until ampler accounts reach us, and 
as it is proposed in future supplements to give further informa- 
tion concerning both the City and the Colony generally, 
though at the same time avoiding the familiar details which can be 
obtained from any ordinary guide book, we will proceed at once to 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


MELBOURNE IN 1838 AND IN 1855, AND BOURKE 
STREET 1N 1880 


Tur three illustrations bearing the above titles, which occupy 
page 449, give a vivid idea of the rapid growth of the city 
within a period little exceeding forty years. In 1838 the 
town was in a very rudimentary condition, in fact it was but a few 
months since Sir Richard Bourke, after whom one of the principal 
thoroughfares of the city, and one of the counties of the colony, 
are named, had visited the new settlement, and had ordered the 
laying out of the nascent metropolis on two hills, east and west, 
sloping downwards to the Yarra, Seventeen years later, a 
wonderful transformation had taken place. As before described, 
Major Mitchell's enthusiastic description of the newly-found 
Australian Fix had attracted a large population from England in 
i841, and ten years after, before an ounce of gold had been dug, 
Melbourne had become a bustling thriving place. It was the chief 
port from which the wool of the colony was shipped for England, 
for Geelong, at the other side of Port Phillip, was troubled with a 
bar at the entrance of Corio Bay, which was not removed until the 
commercial supremacy of Melbourne was irrevocably established. 
Not that Melbourne is itself too conveniently situated as a seaport, 
for there is a bar at the mouth of the Yarra. Still, improvements 
in the navigation have been, and are still being effected, while at 
Sandridge (the Blackwall of Melbourne) there are now two large 
and commodious piers, which jut out a long way into Hobson’s Bay, 
and afford accommodation for a large fleet of vessels. In 1855 the 
gold fields hed been for four years in existence, and an immense 
influx of emigrants had poured in, sometimes at the rate of 3,000a week. 
"he town had increased considerably in size, yet had scarcely 
recovered the social disruption caused by the gold discoveries, 
Utility rather than ornament was regarded at that time, and Mel- 
bourne could scarcely be considered a pleasant abode, house 
accommodation and many other of the necessaries of life being very 
dear, Within the five-and-twenty years which have elapsed since 
1855, an almost equally wonderful change has taken place. The 
population has not increased by leaps and bounds as during the 
carly golden days, but the town has been transformed from a rough 
uncomfortable place into a metropolis worthy of any civilised 
country. In her warehouses, shops, parks, gardens, public build- 
Ings, institutions, and places of amusement, Melbourne can hold 
her own with any city in the world, as indeed she deserves to do 
with her population of nearly 300,000. Bourke Street and Collins 
Street are the two principal thoroughfares: the latter is the most 
fashionable, the former perhaps the most bustling. At the east 
end of Bourke Street are the Houses of Parliament, and if a 
mite were suddenly transported on Aladdin’s magic carpet to 

$ street on any day except a hot wind day (hot winds being 
a i - biohe of the Thames), he would scarcely believe 
es ee es Bow Bells were £008 miles away under his feet, 
ch eomae ikeness Bier Pos Mother London and her strapping 
Saino . engravings of Melbourne in 1838 and 1855 are from 

s by Mr. Montefiore of Sydney. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 


Tis is an institution which the Colonials may well be proud of, and 
which surprises the visitors to the Colony more than any other 
building in Melbourne, especially when we look back the short 
spaceof thirty years, and remember that the city was then a mush- 
room city, a tented field, only just growing into bricks and mortar. 
Now the capital of the colony has an institution for the educa- 
tion and improvement of its inhabitants that would do credit to any 
city a thousand years older in civilisation, Europeans are generally 
under the impression that Colonials are purely a commercial 
people, and that wool, tallow, and gold solely occupy their 
thoughts, but one cannot help coming to the conclusion when 
walking through the spacious antique galleries, the well-appointed 
library, the carefully-selected picture gallery, and the school of paint- 
ing in the Public Libraryand Museum in Melbourne that there is more 
appreciation of Literature and Art in the Colonial composition 
than the people of the old country give them credit for. 


THE INTERIOR OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


One can be as comfortable and as cosy in the Melbourne Library 
as in the dear old British Museum in London. The principal room is 
240 feet in length by 50 feet in breadth, with a spacious gallery sup- 
portedby Grecian columns. On either sidearenichesor smaller rooms 
crowded with volumes of all kinds of literature. There are over 
100,000 books to choose from, and every facility is offered the reader. 
The library is opened from ten till ten. Any one may enter. There 
is no necessity for a ticket or recommendations. The only stipula- 
tion is to come with clean hands. This freedom of admittance is a 
great advantage to many in a city like Melbourne. One may often 
see a rough-looking miner all tattered and torn, some poor fellow 
who has been unlucky up at the diggings seated in the library, 
trying to forget the misery of his poverty fora while in perusing 
some favourite—may be classical author. For may not this rough, 
looking individual once havebeen a University man in the oldcountry ? 
Among miners there is a wonderful mixture of classes, The poor 
gentleman's is not always the smaller section ina goldcamp, There 
is a smaller reading-room, devoted to newspapers and illustrated 
weekly journals, and is well patronised by the working classes after 
their hours of toil, One may see them gathering from the pages of 
Tie Graphic or Illustrated London News what is taking place in far 
away Europe. 


TRE STUDENTS’ GALLERY 


In the Public Library and Museum there is a Students’ Gallery of 
the antique, which is very well attended by art students of both sexes. 
The casts are excelleat, and some very creditable work is done by 
the students, A life class is about being started in connection with 
the school, . 
GOVERNMENT HOUSE 


Her Majesty's Representative in such an important colony deserves 
to bé housed handsomely, especially as the exigencies of his position, 
which canse him to stand aloof from partisan politics, demand from 
him the hospitality of a social leader. And it may be broadly stated 
that the Governors of these self-ruled colonies are usually popular in 
proportion to their social qualifications. Government House is 
situated on the south side of the river, where lies the most favourite 
suburban region of Melbourne, and is surrounded by parks and 
pleasure grounds, the famous Botanical Gardens being close at hand, 
It is the largest Government House in the Colonies. The ball- 
room is supposed to be 3o feet longer than that of Buckingham 
Palace. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION 


MuLBourne abounds with charitable institutions. It has a hos- 
pital containing 400 beds, and treating upwards of 20,000 patients 
annually ; a Benevolent Asylum, where a comfortable home is pro- 
vided for the aged and infirm; an Orphan Asylum 3 an Immigrants’ 
Home; a Sailors’ Home; a Lunatic Asylum; a Blind Asylum ; 
and lastly, not to mention others, the handsome Institution for the 
reception of the deaf and dumb, depicted in our engraving. 


A DEBATE IN THE LOWER HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT 


Onty the interior of the present House of Parliament in 
Melbourne is finished, but according to the designs it will be 
undoubtedly the finest building in the southern hemisjhere. It 
stands on a very commanding site. The Grand Entrance faces 
one end of the great thoroughfare of the city, Bourke Street. The 
architecture is a sort of Renaissance. The vestibule and lobby of 
the House has the appearance of white marble, A statue of Her 
Majesty, worked in that material, isin the centre. On either side 
are the Upper and Lower Legislative Chambers, which are hand- 
somely and luxuriously furnished, and well ventilated. This, how- 
ever, does not seem in any way to prevent the hot and violent discus- 
sions which occasionally take place, and which may vie with some of 
the lively and not very profitable debates in our own House of 
Commons. 


MELBOURNE EXCHANGE 


TTALF-wAY down Collins Street there is a busy crowd to be 
seen every day jostling under an iron portico, on which is inscribed 
in golden letters ‘‘The Exchange.” During the race week the crowd 
increases and swells half-way across the street, greatly to the incon- 
venience of the traffic. For a city like Melbourne the Exchange 
is rather a poor building, and does not compare favourably with 
the excellent edifice of the kind in Sydney. Plans, however, are 
being prepared for a new Exchange which will hold its own with the 
rest of the handsome public buildings in the capital of Victoria. 


MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY AND NATIONAL 
MUSEUM 


Tits University was opened as early in the history of the colony 
as 1855. The building, like that of Sydiey, stands on a most com- 
manding site, overlooking a large portion of the city and bay, and 
surrounded by 100 acres of reserve land. It is endowed by the 
Government to the extent of 9,000/. a year, each professor having a 
salary of 1,000/, a year and a residence. ‘There are about 120 
students attending lectures, All degrees granted by this University 
are entitled to take the same rank as if granted by any of the Univer- 
sities of the United Kingdom. Attached to the University is a 


Museum, which is a marvel in its way, alike in the variety, richness, 
and extent of its specimens. It contains some very interesting 
models of alluvial and quartz gold mining, besides many Australian 
curiosities, 


AT THE RACES—THE SCRATCHING SYSTEM 


SomE Antipodal wag is reported to have said, ‘‘Of course, we're 
fond of horses here, that’s why the country’s called Horse-tralia.” 
The derivation of the name may be incorrect, but the statement is 
quite true, and consequently the passion for horse-racing is even 
more strongly developed than in the Old Country. When the 
Melbourne Cup is run for there is as much excitement all over 
Victoria and the adjacent colonies as there is among the canny 
Yorkshiremen who assemble on the Town Moor at Doncaster to 
witness the Leger, In Victoria, as in England, horses are often 
scratched on the eve of the race, the news being transmitted by 
wire, the numbers of the contestants being at the same time hoisted, 
so that the assembled multitude can tell by their ‘‘c’rect cards” 
which animals are missing. 


HORSE BAZAAR 


IN the early days of the Gold fever the Horse Bazaar of Melbourne 
did a splendid business. Any old screw or lively buck-jumper 
fetched a goodly price for commissariat duty to the gold camps. 
But now that big towns and business centres are cropping up all over 
the colony, the horse trade in Melbourne isa thing of the past, and the 
loud and not unmelodious voice of the burly auctioneer sings to a 
much poorer tune than in the good old days. 
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THE FETE DES MORTS 


IF May iseverywhere the month of flowers, November everywhere 
in Catholic lands is the month consecrated to the memory of the Dead. 
The tradition is not of Catholic origin. Ages ago, ere ever the 
oak-woods of Armorica had ‘witnessed the march of Czsar’s 
legionaries,” the first night in November was the most solemn in the 
whole Druidic year, the night when the Sacred Fire was extinguished 
and re-lit in token of the periodic death and renewal of the world, 
and when the sou's which had passed away within the year crowdesl 
shivering on the shores of the Zate des 7 repass:s to be ferried over 
to the Eloly Isle into the dread presence of Samhan, the judge of all 
departed spirits. And this tradition, still alivein France Anno Domini 
999, may have been one among the many reasons which led the 
Church, in accordance with its ancient practice of utilising rather than 
extirpating pagan superstitions, to choose the Second of November, 
the day immediately following the Feast of All Saints, as the day 
for the commemoration of the common multitude who had departed 
life in the true faith. 

Offices for the Dead were, of course, even in A.D, 999 no 
new thing, They have been traced indeed by Catholic writers, 
with greater or less probability, from Amalaire of Metz as 
far back as Anaclete, the fifth successor of St. Peter in the See of 
Rome. It was reserved, however, for Pope Sylvester I, at the 
suggestion of St. Odilo of Clugny—whose grand idea of a general 
commemoration service with intercessory prayers and alms-giving 
had been mightily strengthened by the report of a pious pilgrim that 
the dwellers on Mount Etna could hear the fiends howl in the 
bowels of the mountain over the souls snatched from them by the 
intercession of the monks—to fix for all the Christian world the 
season of a festival, which without any pressure from ecclesiastical 
authorities, hasnever ceased from that day onward tobeone of the most 
popular and best observed of all the Church’s innumerable festas. 

Everywhere honoured from Paris to Palermo, in restless France the 
“Féte des Morts” too often offers irresistible temptations for 
demonstrating against the Government of the day over the grave of 
some bygone martyr of revolt, In Southern Germany or in Italy 
we still may see St, Odilo’s festival in all its early and genuine 
simplicity. 

At Rome above all, whose Campo Santo is scarcely in itself a glad- 
some spot, All Souls is made a universal holiday. The very season 
seems to lend itselfto the occasion. The sun is bright as in the summer 
months, but not with the summer’s all-cevouring heat. The crisp 
autumn breezes sweeping down from the adjacent summits of the 
Latin hills thrill every pulse with indescribable delight. The narrow 
tree-shaded road to the old ‘pilgrimage Church ” of San Lorenzo is 
blocked all day with vehicles of every sort in lively competition 
with the more modern tramway. The handsome well-horsed 
carriages of the wealthy few dispute precedence with active 
vetlurint, each this day freighted with far above their legal fare, o1 
stubborn country carts close packed with holiday-makers of a still 
hambler class. Deserting for the nonce their favourite church 
doors, or their accustomed pitches” in the open air, Rome's 
countless mendicants of either sex, halt, maimed, or able-bodied, 
old or young, beset the footpath in an unbroken Hine, stretching 
out their hands with the low whining cry which may serve 
equally for prayer or blessing or anathema, or rattling noisily their 
little money-boxes. 

Within the cemetery every path is clogged. The colonnades 
of handsome family tombs, bright with frescoes, or gorgeous 
with marble statues, are hung around with zmortelles, and 
Iucent with consecrated lamps. In the central further space, 
where Hie in ridge and furrow the lowly, but not here unremembered, 
dead, each little grave cross has its modest wreath, its burning lamp, 
with here and there an emblematic picture and simple line of dedica- 
tory verse. Turn where you may there is no note of discord. Hang 
garlands on the stately monument, which liberated Rome permits to 
commemorate the foreigners who fell at Mentana for the Church, 
or drop them on the grave of the stout Republican Avezzana, and 
none in either case will look askance. The living come to visit the 
dead they loved, believing that the dead can see them and be 
gladdened, and have no time for mundane squabbles of politics and 
Governments. 

As night draws on the crowds grow thinner, In the central 
level the dying lamps glitter like glow-worms in the gathering 
dusk. The holiday-makers are returning home without disorder, 
but in supreme content. The roadside osterzas all along the route, 
where through the day the vino padronale has been flowing 
merrily, are closing now and counting up their gains. The moon- 
beams glimmer on the /agade of San Lorenzo and the tufa niches of 
the old catacomb of San Cyriaca as the last visitor quits the ground, 
To-morrow, in the popular Church of Santa Maria della Pace, the 
favourite predicatoré will describe in fervid monologue, or quaint 
dramatic discussion between ‘‘dorto” and ‘‘indotto” the three-fol | 
existence of the indivisible Church-militant on earth, endurant in 
the grave, triumphant finally in the heavenly Paradise. j. 


—-—_»—_____ 


House Renf IN Paris varies from a yearly rental of 352/. fora 
suite of apartments in the most fashionable quarter round the 
Elyse, or 1747 near the Grand Opera, to a modest rental of 
12/, 10s. for rooms in the poor and working classes resorts, such as 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, Belleville, &c. There are now 75,000 
houses in Paris, bordering more than 3,000 streets and boulevards, 
and their total revenue amounts to 23,200, 0007. 
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(Continued from page 445+) 


for me during the three or four days that we remained together. I 
afterwards put it together in a connected form, and here it is, 


Blount is the speaker. 


“You recollect that, just before I said good-bye to you on your 
departure from that little New England village of Northmere, I 
bought the farm and house which I had rented the year before. ; 
made up my mind to spend my life there,—of course an absurd 
resolution for a fellow of my age, who had knocked about the world 
so much, tomake, Still, I thought I was settled, this time ; and 
the principal reason why I thought so was—Constance ! 

«Maybe you have forgotten that girl—Constance Cambryn? unless 
you remembered her by her odd name. Jt, certainly was an odd 
name; J have never-met with it before or since. Old English, or 
Welsh, of course; in fact, that was an important feature about it, 
as you will see directly, Well, name or no name, from the time I 
first set eyes on her I thought I never should forget her, either in 
this world or the next. I daresay you might imagine, from my 
rhymed stuff, or from my way of talking sometimes, or what not, that 
Thave had a good deal to do with women in my time. But it isn’t the 
truth. No, I fought shy of them. I was confoundedly bashful, by 
constitution, to begin with: that is to say, I had such a big idea of 
what a fellow that girls liked ought to be, that 1 was sure I never 
could come up to the standard ; and was always fancying that they 
saw my deficiencies. ' 

“Tn the second place (or perhaps it was only another phase of the 
same thing) I had a tremendous reverence and love for anything in 
the shape of a woman ; my mother was such a noble creature, you 
know, and my little sister was such a darling girl ; of course I 
couldn’t help reverencing all other women for their sakes. Upon the 
whole, the consequence was I never could pluck up the courage to 
inflict myself upon good women ; and because of their goodness, 
I never would have anything to do with women of the other 
sort,—poor things! I took it out, to some extent, In writing, as 
you may have heard,” [I had never read any of Blount’s poetry 5 
but I did not like to tell him so. I had seen reviews of it.] ‘‘ But it 
was a poor sort of compensation. 

“When I met Constance I said to myself, ‘This is the reason of 
it; this is what I have been waiting for!’ I thought she was more 
nearly a perfect woman than any I had seen, and yet my dumb 
devil never seized me when I was with her. I felt more myself 
than when I was alone. Well, you are a married man; I suppose 
you know the sort of feeling, All I can say is, I felt it very 
strongly, I was ina state either of fear or of delight al] the time : 
delight while I was with her, and, when I was away from her, fear 
lest she might not love me. Why should she love me? T could 
think of no reasonable answer to that question, and yet, when she 
spoke to me or looked at me, I couldn’t help believing that she did 
—or at least that she would, some time. Was it possible that she 
ever had spoken to other men with the same tone and glance that 
she did to me? It seemed not ; still I was afraid. 

“ You will say I might easily have ended my suspense by saying 
seven words to her. Well, for a long time I never even thought of 
that. It didn’t occur to me that any such matter-of-fact, common- 
place thing as popping the question ought to take place between 
her and me. If we loved each other, it was too deep and sacred a 
matter to talk about ; we would know it intuitively, and thank God 
for it in our prayers. Meanwhile, I was thankful enough for what 
I had. I was as happy as I thought was good for me, and I was 
yather glad than otherwise of that fear; it kept me from being 
foolish. It was not a serious fear, you understand ; it was only 
something I played with. Constance was so young and so frank 
that 1 was certain there was nothing hidden in her heart ; and I was 
sure, too, that I loved her. That being the case, T argued, all 
would turn out well in the end; for Constance woukl not let me go 
on loving her if she never meant to return it. Oh, I dare say I was 
as great an idiot, in every respect, as a first love ever made out of a 
sensible man. 

“Tf you had asked me to describe her, at any time, I don’t believe 
I could have done it. She was too near me; I was conscious of 
her, inwardly, and of nothing but her, but I could no more detach 
her from my thought enough to tell how she looked, than I could 
see my own face. However, it is different now ; time and other 
things have enabled me to picture her distinctly enough. Ican see 
her, as she used to be then, at this moment, or at any moment. 
She was rather a tall girl, as you may remember, and neither 
slender nor the contrary. Her hands and eyes-always moved 
together ; there was a sort of sympathy between them. In fact, 
she was ruled altogether by her eyes ; whatever they expressed, 
that expression was carried out by everything about her—voice, 
motion, attitude. Ah, my dear fellow, you never saw those eyes as 
] saw them. There were depths in them, but no beginning of the 
depths—no surface. I can’t tell to this day what their colour was ; 
their colour depended upon the mood she was in, but if I had been 
a painter I suppose I should have tried to solve the problem by a 
compromise between blue and hazel,—the colour of distant wood- 
Jands after the leaves have fallen. They weren't saucer eyes, either— 
nothing takes away from the expression of an eye like being too 
big. They were of just the most effective size and shape. When 
they looked at me for longer than a breath or two at a time—and 
they did, often !—I used to be visited with a luxurious, breathless 
sensation ; they drew me the way I most wished to go. And yet I 
have thought that her eyes might have been resisted if it hadn’t been 
for her mouth. The lips were pale red, and rather broad ; they 
met together in a line that I can liken only to the soft warble of a 
bird to its mate; there was the same curving sweetness. Those 
lips were never still; I don’t mean that she talked much ; but they 
gave out meanings when her voice was silent—eloquent, tender 
meanings. When she smiled, the upper lip, which was very 
short, drew down the tip of her straight little nose in the most 
bewitching humorous way you can imagine. But what is the use of 
my talking? Will all the words in the world portray the 
fragrant charm of a lovely girl ? 

“From a worldly point of view there were no objections to our 
being married. I was well enough off as regards money and that 
sort of thing ; not a Croesus, but quite solvent. Her mother (her 
father, you know, was dead) seemed to like me very well, and ‘ oft 
invited me’ to stay to tea and spend the evening, and tell them 
my Stories; and I read them some of my poems, too, All the best 
ones appeared to me to have been written prophetically about 
Constance ; but I never wrote anything about her since I made her 
acquaintance. Constance never criticised them, either favourably 
or the reverse, but she would listen to them ina way which somehow 
flattered me more than any eulogy. Occasionally I would have her 
mother and her over to my place, and we would discuss alterations 
and improvements, and I would show them over the grounds. Mrs. 
Cambryn was a practical, matter-of-fact sort of woman, and liked 
to be consulted and appealed to. Then, in the evening, we would 
walk home together, I giving an arm to both of them. But what a 
difference between those two arms of mine ; one was in heaven ; the 
other, very much in the world. 

“Tl was surprised to discover, one day, that Mrs. Cambryn, for 
all her common sense, was a spiritualist. To my thinking, 
spiritualism is not a humbug, but a profanation. It is wicked and 
perilous; it seeks to grasp at knowledge which mankind has no 
right to attain, and it ends in insanity, Mrs. Cambryn talked 


about a new revelation ; in my opinion it was an infernal revelation 
because she was 


as well; but at first I forbore to tell her so, 0 
Constance’s mother. At last she invited me to a seaned, and then I 
refused point-blank, and gave her a piece of my mind ; and finished 
by asking her how she could reconcile it with her conscience to let 
Constance be privy to such doings? To my Sorrow, she retorted 
that Constance was at the root of the whole matter,—that she was 
the ‘medium. ‘That had never occurred to me. 1 instantly made 
up my mind that, medium or not, it was impossible that Constance 
could approve of the business ; she was persuaded by her mother to 
lend herself to it, and that was all. But the idea shocked me 
inexpressibly, and brought me to a determination that otherwise I 
might have procrastinated over; to ask her to be my wife, and so 
remove her for ever from all ‘danger. And I acted upon that 
determination without loss of time. P 

“Constance and I were sitting, the day after that sdance which I 
did not attend, in the summer-house in my garden ; and Mrs. 
Cambryn was reading the North merican Review on the balcony 
of the house, two hundred yards away. What we had been talking 
about I don’t remember ; I broke ont suddealy with, — 

«What did your spirits tell you last night 2? 

*« Don’t let us talk about it,’ said Constance. 

*¢ Why not?’ oh 

*** Because your tone was so cross when you asked the question. 

‘* Tf T am cross, it is with the spirits—not with you, 

***Nor with Mamma?’ , 

“© Your mamma wouldn't care if I were. But what did 
they say?’ 

“I made my voice ludicrously complaisant, so that she laughed. 

‘© ©They told us something rather interesting,’ she said, 

‘© Was it anything you did not know before?” 

‘Well, we had suspected it; but there were some strange 
details ; and it was really quite interesting and—important i? 

“¢* What was it about? I’m interested, too, you see.’ 

‘© Vou should have been there last night, then.’ 

‘<¢ Did you wish me to be there.’ : 

“ (Ves, she said, after a pause ; and she leaned a little nearer to 
me, and her hands moved in her lap. I put out my hand and took 
hers in it—a thing I had never done before. She looked at me in a 
startled way; but she did not resist. I wonder if her heart was 
beating as mine was! But I showed no sign as yet. 

«* Why ?? I asked her, continuing the conversation. 

“*¢ Because I sometimes feel afraid,’ she said in a low tone. 

«6 Afraid ? and revolted, too, I should think ?’ 

*©€T don’t know—perhaps—Mamma likes it.’ 

“Your mother may tamper with her own sout if she pleases, but 
she has no right to interfere with yours, She ought to get some 
other medium.’ 

‘«¢T am willing to do anything for Mamma, Besides, a strange 
medium would not do. We could not let strangers know what 
was said.’ 

“<Strangers? What are these spirits? They are strange 
enough, I should think! Do they pretend to be the souls of people 
you once knew?’ 

‘de ‘They are friends— more than friends; and they know 
things—— 

se oe that they have seen in your minds, perhaps: nothing 
else ! 

*** More than that. The spirit that came last night was one of 
our own family—at least an ancestor of ours, He lived forty years 
ago, in England.’ 

“© ¢ Who was he ?’ : 

**© A cousin of my grandfather; hisname was Edward Cambryn ; 
he was very rich. He owned great estates in Lancashire.’ 

“© How did a cousin of your grandfather happen to be in 
England ?? 

“<TTe went back to England to study the history of the family ; 
he was 2 great genealogist. The branch of our family living there 
adopted him; and at last he inherited all the estates. He died 
mysteriously, no one knows how or where.’ 

“ ¢ Did the spirit tell you all this ?’ 

‘We knew as much as that before.’ 

“¢Then he told you where and how he died, I suppose !” 

‘¢¢He told us where we might go, in England, to find out about 
it. And then—but why should I tell you? You won’t believe it. 
I think Mamma wants me.’ 

‘** Never mind your mother. As to my believing, I believe that 
the spirit told you something, though whether what he told were 
true or not, is another question. What was it? Can’t you trust me?’ 

©°Oh, Ican trust you! Well, then, he told us that he had left 
papers entitling us to the estate; and he said he could not be happy 
until we had found them, and been put in possession of our own.’ 

“*Humph! Had you ever heard anything about these papers 
before ?’ 

‘¢*There had been some rumours, I believe; but we knew 
nothing; we only thovght it might be so.’ 

*©¢To you believe this yourself, Constance?’ I asked, after a 

ause, 

“¢T think I ought to believe it.’ 

© Vou ought to?’ 

‘* (Mamma believes it. It seems probable, Why should it not be 
true? Besides, Mamma would like to go to England, and she says 
we are very poor.’ 

‘*¢ Does she care so much to be rich ?—I say, ‘So much’ because, 
even supposing the story is all true, and that the papers were in 
your hands, it might take you the rest of your life to establish your 
claim in an English court oflaw. People in possession in England 
are not easily ousted, I can assure you. You would spend a fortune 
in lawyers’ fees before you touched a square foot of your estates. By 
the way, do you know what is the value of the property ?’ 

*¢¢Oh, a very great deal—hundreds of thousands of pounds. I 
believe it includes a part of a city—a part of Liverpool. We should 
be rich for ever !’ 

‘«¢ You, or your great grandchildren. 
too, Constance ?’” ; 

«€¢T don’t know. I never tried it.’ 

‘** Constance,’ I said, ‘I haven’t got hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, and I don’t own Liverpool ; but I love you, and I'll give 
you all I’ve got, if you'll let me.’ 

«*¢Oh, Mr. Blount, I can’t—I ought not to—— 

***Not unless you love me; but if you do love me then you 
ought to.’ Ispoke quietly and resolutely ; in fact I was amazed at 
my own boldness. } deal 

“¢*J do love you,’ was what she said next, lookin i 
the simplicity of a child. ‘Ido love you,’ eS ae 

**¢ Enough to marry me?’ 

“* * Ves—if it depended on me,’ she answered, blushing. 

‘<* Then we are as good as married now! Oh, Constance!’ 

**¢No—no !’ she murmured, shrinking away from me. 

“*¢ What do you mean by no? Who says no?? 

‘*¢ Mamma would say no, Oh, don’t look so angry !’ 

““*Good heavens, Constance, are you your mother’s slave? 
What does she want to do with you? She can’t prevent your 
marrying whom you choose. Has she told you that you must not 
marry me?’ 

“No—no, But you don’t understand. She likes you very 
much—you must have seen that ; but she thinks there will be some- 
thing else—some one else; she has been told that I should 
marry him.’ 

“ ¢The spirits have told her that?’ 

soe Yes,’ 
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‘* ¢Can she be so insane as to believe such nonsense? Constance 
can you lend yourself to it ? It is giving yourself up to the very spirit 
of evil! God knows, [ don’t speak for my own sake, but oe 
bear to see this going on. What these spirits want is to ruin si 
body and soul ; and with their infernal cunning they have 1 eon 
your mother on their side. If she will go as far as this “ . 
to-morrow she might be told that she must bury you alive oe 
and if you yielded, she would do it. You must not yield ! You 
will not be guiltless, if you do, You would——’ ai 

‘¢“ Hush !’ said Constance, suddenly. ‘Mamma is here!’ 

“Tn fact, there stood Mrs. Cambryn, with the Morth American 
Rewtew in her hand. She had come from the house while we hice 
absorbed in our talk. There was a peculiar expression in her fre 
of mingled obstinacy and sharpness, and over all a half-embarrassed, 
half-defiant smile. It gave me a new impression of her character,” 

‘* ¢T was thinking it was time we bid Mr. Blount good-bye,’ she 
sail, addressing herself to her daughter. a 

‘«But I was now thoroughly aroused,—in 4 mood in which | 
would have faced the devil himself. 

““*Itis my duty to tell you, Mrs, Cambryn, that your daughter 
and I love each other, —the words have been spoken between us,’ 

*¢T am so sorry! J almost feared as much,’ she returned drily 

**« There is nothing to fear. I have money enough to support 
bee well, If you want references of any kind, I can give them 

0 you, 

* ¢Indeed, Myr, Blount, I want nothing of the kind. Why 

’ , y 
should I? 

“TY merely mentioned it because I believe such things are 
customary, when a man asks a woman in marriage. But I thank 
you for your confidence, Mrs. Cambryn. I need not say that, when 
Constance is my wife, your home will be with us.” 

“This is very kind of you, I’m sure, but I cannot think that 
Constance will ever be your wife.’ 

“© Do you forbid her?’ 

_“*T don’t forbid her; she is of age, or nearly so, and could 
disobey me if she chose. But I cannot think she would marry you, 
Mr. Blount, though I’m sure she must feel highly complimented by 
your offer; and so do I. But Constance is aware that—that her 
destiny would not admit of her accepting it.’ 

‘¢ «Spirit-rapping and table-turning are not destiny! Constance 
has told me that she loves me, and that confession has destined 
her to be my wile!” 

‘©¢Connie, dear, is Mr. Blount rigitt in thinking all this?’ the 
mother asked, turning to her daughter. ‘The latter, during our 
dialogue, had been sitting with her hands folded on her knees, and 
her eyes downcast. She now said, without altering her position, 

€¢Tt is true that I love him,’ 

*°«T can well understand that,’ rejoined Mrs. Cambryn 
composedly ; ‘Mr. Blount is, I feel sure, a gentleman whom any 
girl might find lovable. But we do not live in an age when love 
can be put before everything. We have duties to perform to 
society and to ourselves; to neglect them for the sake of love 
would be selfishness. It is no slight to you, Mr. Blount, if I say 
that Constance is destined for a higher sphere than to live here as 
your wife. It is no slight to you, and neither is it any credit to her. 
She is a good girl, but there are many as good as she in the world, 
and one of them, I have no doubt, may be so fortunate as to make 
you happy some day.’ (At this Constance made an involuntary 
movement, and glanced up at me with a piteous, appealing look; 
but when her mother continued to speak, she dropped her eyes 
again.) ‘Some women are born to be queens and empresses ; 
through=no merit of their own, but because it is their fortune. 
Many of them, I dare say, would have been glad to pass 2 
quiet life of domestic happiness and contentment ; but Destiny 
called them elsewhere, and they were bound to obey. It is the 
same with Constance. She is not to be either a queen or an empress, 
but she is to inherit a great estate in England, and marry a great 
man there—a great nobleman. I cannot provide her such happiness 
as she might have had with you ; but that is neither here nor there, 
And if you love her unselfishly, Mr. Blount—which 1 don’t at all 
question—you will not at all add to her unhappiness by trying to 
turn her from her duty. She sees it as clearly as I do, and Iam 
sure she will fulfil it.’ 

“ All this bewildered me. The style and tone of Mrs, Cambryn’s 
harangue was quite in keeping with the idea I had previously had 
of her; but at the same time the opinions and the application of 
them were so unexpected and astounding that I could scarcely 
believe she was indeed that mother of Constance whom I had 
fancied I knew so well—whose measure I thought I had taken so 
completely. Such a grotesque mingling of a common-sensible 
method and manner of expression with ideas so hopelessly 
perverted, and credulity so abject, I had never conceived of till now. 

“ «Are you in sober earnest ?’ I involuntarily asked her. 

«© Ask Constance if 1 am not,’ returned she, with one of her 
peculiar dry smiles. 

* ¢T shail demand no confirmation of your ideas from Constance ; 
these infernal conjurations of yours may have given you some 
unlawfal dominion over the girl, for aught I know. But T wish you 
to tell me whether you honestly believe, on the authority of what 
you call spiritual communications, that Constance is to become the 
wife of an English nobleman, and inherit an estate.’ 

‘¢T don’t say that the testimony of the spirits would not be enough, 
even if it were not supported by collateral evidence ; butas it happens 
to be so, and as I infer that such evidence would have more weight 
with you, I have no objection to letting you know what It 1s. 
Constance has already told you, I believe, that this estate is known 
to exist, and to have been formerly in possession of our family?” 

“That is no proof that it will ever come into your possession 
again.’ 

”+<¢ Certainly not, when taken by itself. But that is not all, The 
cousin of Constance’s grandfather-——’ 

“67 know about that, too. It isa mere rumour, and can never 
be substantiated. And even if it were, as I said to Constance just 
now, it does not follow that you could do anything, You wou d 
need a fortune nearly as big as that you expect to get in order to 
bring your claims before the Courts.’ 

*<E think you exaggerate a little; I know there are plenty of 
lawyers who would be glad to undertake the case on speculation, — 
for a share in the profits when they were realised. Still, I will 
admit that I should notcareto risk everything even on so goodgrounds 
if there were nothing else to encourage me; I am a person not 
without judgment and discretion, Mr. Blount, as I should have 
thought you might have known before now. Nay, I will be quite 
frank with you,—though I am not sure that you deserve it, and 
say that until very lately, until this morning, in fact, I should have 
been disposed to listen to your suit for Constance’s hand.’ / 

“Tt was only this morning, then, that you lost your senses?’ I 
retorted angrily. : * 

“<6T am sorry to find that you can be rude as well as incredulous, 
replied she with a sarcastic inflection. She opened the North 
American Review, and took from between its leaves an envelope 
bearing an English stamp and postmark, ; 

‘©¢P received this by the early post to-day,” she said. 
answer to, an advertisement which I have had inserted, 
mouths past, in the principal English newspapers. If you. 
through it, you will see that I have not been so much the victin 
a delusion as you suppose.’ ‘ F 

“She handed it to me as she spoke. I opened it and read ite 
It was dated Liverpool, and was written in a smal] handwriting. 
It stated, in effect, that the writer was a relation of the English 
branch of the Cambryn family; that he was well acquainted with 
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1 be still operative, the estates would revert to the 
ie ie Philip Caniatl Edward's cousin. The writer 
ore that the place and manner of death of Edward Cambryn were 
—. present. known 5 but that he had a clue, by following out 
which he confidently expected to clear up this obscurity, and at oy 
same time bring to light the missing documents. He further said 
that he had received a legal education, which would qualify him to 
take charge of the case ; and that he intended, as soon as possible 
after the despatch of this letter, to follow it to America, and do 
himself the honour to call upon Mrs. and Miss Cambryn, and 
receive their instructions; to carry out which to the best of his 
ability would be to him a labour of love. The letter was signed 
* Arthur Cambryn Fellowes.’ ; hs 

“6A yery clever composition,’ said I, returning it to Mrs. 
Cambryn. ‘Of course you believe everything’ Mr. Fellowes says? 

“Jn the absence of any reason for disbelieving him—yes. 
Moreover, we were warned last night that such a letter as this might 
be expected, and that the writer of it would afford us the greatest 
assistance in prosecuting our claim.’ : 

“Tn point-of-fact, I was more taken aback by this new turn of 
events than I was willing to confess. The scheme had a certain 
plausibility in its present aspect, and I could well understand with 
Avhat force it must recommend itself to Mrs. Cambryn, not only as 
chiming in with her previous hopes and convictions, but as confirmed 
by her spiritual prognostications, Under such circumstances it was 
plain that arguments of mine would be of no avail; Mrs. Cambryn 
‘vould have an answer ready for my every objection. My sole 
dependence must be, not on logic, but feeling ; and on the feeling 
not of the mother but of the daughter. But here I was again in 
doubt; for though I knew that Constance loved me, and that her 
heart was therefore legitimately mine, I could neither estimate nor 
comprehend the strength and nature of the hold her mother had 
upon her. The fact that Constance was a ‘medium’ made it 
probable that she might be Hable to have her will influenced or 
moulded by that of a person more resolute than herself ; and there 
was unfortunately every reason to suppose that Mrs. Cambryn was 
such a person. While therefore her natural desires and instincts 
would lead her to me, it might be possible for her mother to compel 
her, by a mere act of volition, to act and speak in contradiction to 
thore impulses. Thus the situation presented itself to me as a 
direct conflict of evil against good ; and the arena of that conflict 
must. be Constance’s heart. 

“© Am I to understand that you have any definite intentions as to 
the disposal of your daughter’s hand ?’ I said to Mrs. Cambryn. 

‘©s Perhaps you are scarcely entitled to ask the question,’ she 
answered, ‘Still, I see no objection to telling you that I have. 
The present owner of the estates is a man of forty, and a bachelor. 
You may have heard his name—Lord Roscoe. _It is my intention, 
as soon as our title to the property has been made clear, to propose 
an alliance to him, in virtue of which right would be done on both 
sides ; we should come into our legal possessions, and he would 
not suffer for what is not, after all, his deliberate fault. By becoming 
the husband of Constance, and in no other way, will he be able to 
do us justice and to escape from impoverishing himself,’ 

**Will you marry Lord Roscoe, Constance,—if he will have 
you?’ Tasked, turning to her. 

‘““*Tt is not for me to say,’ was the reply. But her tone was 
reluctant and scarcely audible ; and I noticed that while she spoke, her 
mother kept her eyes steadfastly fixed upon her, as if to control her 
very thoughts. 

“Mrs, Cambryn,’ said I, ‘I have a proposal to make which, 
as it may recommend itself to you from a business point of view, it 
is possible you will accept. There is no reason that I know of why 
you should Le tender of Lord Roscoe ; you may depend upon it 
that he will not be tener to you. English lords are not in the 
habit of marrying American girls, so far as I am aware, even when 
the American girls have ousted them from their estates ; so that 
scheme may fall through in any case. But if you consent to let 
Constance be my wife, I will devote my whole fortune to 
endeavouring to restore to you what you consider your rights. I 
am free to tell you that it is only the depth of my love for her that 
induces me to promise this ; I do it to save her from the unworthy 
and degrading fate which she seems to lack strength to struggle 
against on her own account 3 not because I believe the attempt will 
succeed, or because I should expect any real good or happiness to 
come of its success. Still, I will do the utmost that can be done, if 
you will let her be my wife.’ 

““¢This is very kind of you,’ said Mrs. Cambryn, after a slight 
pause. She restored the letter to its place between the leaves of 
the Review with a meditative air ; and there was a further silence. 
She was evidently turning the matter over in her mind. She was 
not yet so far gone in her infatuation as not to perceive that I was 
offering her a bird in the hand, and that it possessed at least the 
proverbial degree of value compared with those in the bush. As I 
watched her, and felt how much hung upon her decision, it angered 
me to think that so cold-hearted and worldly-minded a woman as 
I now knew her to be should hold such power for good and evil in 
her hands. And Constance was watching her too; though she sat 
ostensibly as quiet as ever, a slight but perceptible tremor pervaded 
her body and quivered about her lips. Poor girl! I would have 
given the best years of my life to see her spring to her feet, and 
break asunder the invisible chains that her mother’s ambitious cupidity 
had laid upon her, and come to my arms and confess herself mine! 
But that was not to be. 

““*T am afraid I must decline,’ said Mrs. Cambryn, looking at 
me with that odd expression of cunning obstinacy in her face. ‘I 
must decline, for Connie’s sake.’ 

_“Tmade no reply; but I thought it would be a good deed if I 
killed the woman where she stood. 

‘** Besides,’ she went on, ‘it would nat be right to ask you to 
make such a sacrifice ; it would not be right, and it is not necessary, 
You confess that your conscience is opposed to helping us in this 
way, and it is never well to act against one’s conscience. And then, 
valuable though your help would be, things have so arranged them- 
selves that we can do without it; this Mr. Cambryn Fellowes will 
act in our interest, and he does not share your misgivings, And 
there is another consideration, which will, I fear, have no weight 
with you, but which I could never bring myself to disregard ; and 
that is, the declared will and revealed prophecy of the spirits. They 
have toid us that Constance is to be the wife of a peer of England ; 
and it would not be right, even if it were possible, to act in 
opposition to their decrees. So you see, Mr. Blount, I have really 
uo choice. I am very sorry. And so is Constance,—sorry to 
disappoint you, But there is really no help for it. Come, Connie, 
we must say good-bye to Mr. Blount now, and go home.’ 

“‘ Constance arose, slowly and with a perfunctory air, or as if she 
were ina dream, She gazed vaguely about her, and moved her 
hands in a groping way. I fancied she was going to fall, and 
quickly stepping forward, I took hold of one arm, At the same 
moment her mother grasped her by the other. 

““* Constance,’ I said, passionately and almost violently, ‘come 
to me—come where you belong! Be my wife, so that I can protect 
you. Do not be afraid—come! All the spirits in hell shall not 
harm my wife !’ 

“It seemed to me that, as I spoke, she inclined towards me ; her 
eyes rested on mine, and her lips murmured something scarccly 


articulate, She was on the brink of surrender ; a touch more, and 
I would have her for ever. 

<Connie, my child,’ said Mrs. Cambryn’s dry voice from the 
other side, ‘do not forget your duty—be yourself!’ 

“She wavered between us for a moment; then she gently but 
decidedly drew her arm away from me, and went over wholly to her 
mother. ve 

“Do you give me up? said I, between my tecth, 

‘She was silent ; but Mrs. Cambryn said, in a tone just touched 
with mockery, : 

“¢¢Mr, Blount asked you a question, my child,’ 

“Then Constance, with a mechanical, unmodulated utterance, 
and looking rather at her mother than at me, said, 

“‘<It is hardly generous of you to press me so, Mr. Blount. I 
feel a great esteem for you, but I could never be your wife under 
any circumstances. I have a duty to perform, and my heart as well 
as my will are set upon it, Please do not ask me any more; do 
not—-not—— 

She ceased, as a child might have done, who had forgotten the 
piece it had been set to learn ; and her face assumed a vacant 
expression, Her mother drew her away, and they walked down 
the avenue to the gate, leaving me standing at the summer-house 
deor. Just before they passed out of sight, Mrs, Cambryn turned 


partly round, and courteously waved the North American Review at 
me ; but Constance moved mechanically on, and made no sign.” 


Exp oF Part I, 


Messrs. WEEKS AND Co.——Some of onr readers may not be 
aware that, according to an ancient legend, the sea was inhabited by 
sea-men and women, who one day in every year left the sea, dropped 
their senlskins on the sands, and played for twelve long hours 
amongst the cornfields and flowers. When night drew on they 
returned to the shore, slipped on their sealskins, and dived into the 
sea, But woe to those whose skins were stolen in the interim of 
their departure and return. In the present age of sealskin jackets 
many seals would have lost their skins to errant furriers in search of 
materials to supply land maidens with fashionable attire. E. 
Keary has written a historiette on this theme, and *‘ Monica” has set 
it to music. For a children’s party or merry Christmas gathering 
“Tittle Sealskin” will, please the young folks, although it is some- 
what too lengthy.—No. 1 of “Songs for Girls’ Schools,” written 
and composed by $. Grey and Laura Willock, is well calculated 
for the purpose intended ; it is called ‘‘ Sunshine,” written in two 
parts ; it would be better in three or four, as the pupils of Miss 
Buss’s School, to whom it is dedicated, could easily undertake more 
full harmonies, and the result would be more effective. 

The music of ‘‘ Troubled Conscience,” a song, published in C 
and E flat, by A. Gollmick, is well adapted to the gloomy, 
depressing words, imitated from the German of Count Strachwitz 
by Talbot Earle,—There is true pathos and wholesome sentiment 
both in the music and words of a contralto song, ‘‘ Anchored at 
Home,” written and composed by Arthur Matthison and Berthold 
Tours. —Pleasing poetry by A. Lamont, wedded to a simple melody 
by E. H. Turpin, will ensure popularity for “The Seed and the 
Thought,” a ballad of medium compass.—The pretty poetry of 
« Always,” taken from Colburu’s New Monthly Magazine, is 
superior to the music, by Robert B. Addison.—‘‘ Organ Pieces, 
in Various Styles,” composed by F. E. Gladstone, Mus, Doc., 
consist of Eight Short and Easy Preludes, Three Voluntaries, ‘Three 
Fugues, a Funeral March, and a Postlude, each and every one care- 
fully written, This neat little volume will be found a useful 
companion for the amateur organist and student, as there are no 
actual difficulties therein.—Three fairly original pieces for the piano- 
forte are “Chanson Espagnole” and ‘“‘La Gracieuse,” by H. 
Ifouseley; and, prettiest of the group, ‘' Chanson d’Eté,” by H. J. 
Edwards—a smoothly written, flowing melody. 

Messrs. METZLER AND Co,——A quaint vein of humour runs 
through ‘The Scarecrow,” the comic wards of which, by C. J. 
Rowe, are set to a grave melody, in a minor key, by Ch, Gounod. 
—Four specimens of dance music, of more, than average excellence, 
are “The Ritz-Ratz Polka” and the “John Peel Polka,” by 

. J. M. Coward, both of which are very danceable, and the time well 
marked; and two melodious sets of waltzes, ‘The Lovers,” by 
Charles d’Albert, and ‘‘ Liebe und Hoffnung,” by Rudolph Herzen, 
—Two months in advance of the festive season comes the Christmas 
number of the ‘‘ Musical Bijou,” one of the cheapest shilling’s- 
worth out. Foremost amongst the contents of this prettily got-up 
number are the “Singing Quadrilles,” on airs from Georges Bizet’s 
popular opera, Carmen; besides other Quadrilles, Waltzes, and 
Polkas, by popular composers, there are some Country Dances, 
Reels, Strathspeys, and the Highland Schottische, all of which will 
be specially welcome at informal Christmas dances. 

Messrs. STANLEY Lucas, WEBER, AND Co,—-—The pathetic 
and beautiful poem by Mrs. Hemans, ‘‘The Better Land,” has 
been many times set to music, but never with more suecess than by 
James Broughton, who wrote to these words a very charming part 
song for the Leeds Festival 1880, where it was much and deservedly 
admired.—The hand of a practised musician is visible in ‘“ The 
Willow Tree,” a clever song by Walter Macfarren, which requires 
careful study to do it justice, and will be greatly admired by the few 
who appreciate it, The rapturous poetry is by Lancelot Bruce.— 
‘The above-named composer is more at home in a ‘* Toccata,” which 
will often be heard with pleasure, not only at the R.A.M. Concerts, 
but beyond the precincts of Tenterden Street.—Two highly satis- 
factory pianoforte pieces by Cotsford Dick are ‘‘ Romance ” and 
“ Belinda,” a gavotte. The former is by far the more original of 
the two.—The title of ‘* Two Hearts and One Beat” is the most 
novel part of a galop by Louis Engel for the pianoforte ; the time is 
well marked, 

WwW ILLIAM C2ERNY.——Three moderately difficult but very 
pleasing pieces for the pianoforte by Edouard Marlois are : a masterly 
transcription of a sacred melody by Don Dominico Carmusci, 
entitled “Salve Kegina;” a transcription of Franz Abt’s famous 
song, ‘‘ The Three Great Choirs ;” and a transcription of a ‘* Gavotte 
de Concert,” by Corellii—Those of our readers who assisted at the 
Ober-Ammergau Play will appreciate an ‘ Idyll ” for the pianoforte 
by Carl Hause, whilst those who were absent will not fail to admire 
the #érceaz.—On a par with the above are three pianoforte pieces : 
‘Impressions Poetiques ” (4% Bord de la Afer), two gracefu) trifles 
cby A. Erzmann and J. B, Wekerlin, scarcely of sufficient importance 


td need two collaborateurs ; a * Lullaby ” (derceuse) for the piano- 


forte by Max Schroter; and ‘*L’Ange du Matin,” a rurie ona 
melody by C. L. Fischer, transcribed by Guillaume Noir.—A brace 
of pretty trifles for the pianoforte, by F. W. Hird, are Two Musi- 
cal Sketches "—No, 1, ‘ Barcarolle ;” No. 2, ‘ Aria Cantabile.” 
Messrs, ASHDOWN AND PaRRY.——For a baritone or contralto, 
“To the Clouds,” a narrative song, written and composed by 
T. Campbell and J. W. Elliott, will make its mark ; the words are 
idiomatically translated from the German.—The admirer of classical 
musie will appreciate “Hommage 4 Mozart,” a pianoforte duet 
arranged by J. Baptiste Calkin with skill and taste. —‘“ Two Im- 
promptus ” for the pianoforte, by Johannes Weingirtner, are brief, 


simple, and well written, but not bright enough to merit their title 
“In the Spring;” the one is an aflegro con sfirito in F, the 
other an allegyo vivace in the same key. 

B. WILLIAMs.——Two very pleasing songs are ‘In the Sweet 
of Year” and ‘Good Speed and Welcome,” written and composed 
by 1). Christie Murray and Ciro Pinsuti; the former is publi-hed 
in Gand B flat; the latter in F and G.—A showy and not difficult 
pianoforte piece is “The Midnight March,” by L. Williams. — 
A very pretty frontispiece will attract attention to “The Zephyr 
Polka,” the tuneful music of which is by L. Williams. 

Messrs, Ricorp!.——Better than might be expected from the 
quaint but cramped music of A. Boito’s opera, Mefstafele, adapted 
for ordinary dance music, are a Waltz, a Mazurka, a Polka, a 
Quadrille, and a Galop, arranged by J. Bergmein and L. Rivetta, 
on the leading themes from this opera. The first, third, and last- 
named are by far the most danceable of the group. 

MISCELLANEOUS.——Taken as a whole, ‘Songs for Little 
Children in the Sunday School and Home” are disappointing. 
The high-flown preface professes ‘‘ perfect simplicity,” and some of 
the tunes are melodious enough to catch the ear of a little child, 
but others are only suitable for cultivated ears and voices; there is 
no more difficult task than that of writing really pleasing tunes for 
children ; the poetry is far better than the music of this volume. 
Both words and music, with some few exceptions, are by Henry 
K. Lewis (Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton).—The music of a 
desponding dismal ballad, ‘*{t Can Never Be,” is on a par with the 
words, the former is by C. Jackson, the latter by E. Oxenford 
(Messrs. Hopwood and Crew).—Brother F. J. Croger has done his 
best to entertain himself and his friends by composing and publishing 
“The Masonic Muse—Amusement with Music ;” such is the 
collective title of six facetious narrative songs, which will doubtless 
raise many a hearty Jaugh amongst his friends, acquaintances, and 
members of the craft (Messrs, Spencer and Co.),—Again we come 
upon a dismal song, this time with a moral, ‘A Dream of Two 
Worlds,” written and composed by Knight Summers and Ciro 
Pinsuti; both words and music are well meaning, but lack the 
earnest ring which may be looked for from this clever poet 
and gifted musician (W. D. Cubbitt and Son).—Inspired by the 
poetry of Mrs. Hemans’, “The Better Land,” J. H. Gower, Mus. 
Doc. has composed,a fairly good and melodious setting, scarcely 
calculated to take precedence of many other musical adaptations 
to the same words (Messrs. Cuningham Boosey and Co.)—Nos. 
1rand 12 of ‘Perles Classiques” are Chopin’s ‘‘ Etude in A flat 
major” and Weber's “ Adagio in C major,” edited and fingered by 
Carlo Tiesset. Few of the current musical publications of the day 
are more satisfactory than this complete series (Messrs. Wood and 
Co,).—“ The Pompadour Gavottes, in F and D minor,” by Conrad 
Herman, are but commonplace specimens of their well-worn type ; 
the composer may do well if he strike out in a more novel direction 
{J. Brown).—Two very fair specimens of their type are '‘ March of 
the Monks,” by R. Coverley, and ‘*Marche Triomphale,” by 
F. N. Birtchnell ; the one published by Messrs, C. Salter and Son, 
the other by Alphonse Bertini. —Six examples of dance music, more 
or less satisfactory, are ‘‘La Joie Polka,” by Robert Coverley ; 
fairly good (Messrs. ‘C. Salter and Son); “Polka Joyeuse,” by 
Wilford Morgan, quite unworthy of his reputation (Messrs, Morgan 
and Co.) ; Emil Waldteufel’s © Christmas Album,” which contains 
five of his most commonplace waltzes, and will do his well-earned 
reputation as a dance writer more harm than good (Messrs, Francis 
Brothers and Day); ‘The Aurora Polka,” by S. L, Roberts 
(Messrs. W. Morley, Jun., and Co.); ‘‘ The Theresa Waltzes,” by 
J. Cooke, Jun. (Composers’ Publishing Company); and“ La 
Roselle Valse,” by E. Rosenkrantz (A. Hammond and Co.). 

Nore.——The full title of the song, written and composed by 
Mrs. Baines and Mr. W. H. Holmes, recently noticed in these 
columns, is ‘* Memories Sweet and Sad.” 

$< 
AMLISTRYSTED 
I Frer. the nicht as I wad choke, 
I fee} I canna breathe within ; 
My mither threeps that women fowk 
Sud ever bide at hame an’ spin ; 
1 trow when faither used tae spiel 
The brae, and whusile o’er the moor, 
She didna’ sit an’ birl her wheel, 
Aw never look ayont the door, 


Sae I wud wander doon the brae 
Whaur him an’ me strayed ilka e’en ; 
An’ think, as a’ my lane I gae 
On a’ the joy that micht hae been, 
They say a bonnier lass he’s foun’— 
Ah weel, that was na’ ill tae do— 
Lut he maun seek braid Scotland roun’ 
Or ere he licht on ane as true, 


I wunner if her heart does beat 
Whan in the gloaming he comes ben ; 
Is it that sair, she fain wud greet, 
Whan he gangs ower the door again? 
I wunner is she far ower blaie 
Tae raise tae his her happy ee, 
For fear the joy, she kens is great, 
Is mair than, maybe, he sud see? 


T wunner does he cast a thocht 
On ane, wha ance was a’ tae him ; 
I wunner—whiles mair than I ocht, 
Till heart is sair an’ een are dim— 
Ay, here the sun sank red an’ roun, 
An’ here we heard the laverock’s sang, 
An’ here was whaur we sat us doun, 
Here whaur the burnie flashed alang. 


Last year, we daun’ered down the braes, 
Last year we heard the gowk’s first cry ; 
Last year, we pu’ed the nuts an’ slaes, 
Aw watched the honey bees sail by 5 
Av’ here, a mavis built her nest, 
Close underneath the auld stone wa’, 
But ane her peacefu’ hame has guessed, 
An’ stole the mavis’ nest awa’, 


My mither says she’s fairly sick 
To see me gang a’ day an’ mourn: 
When lads, she says, are aye as thick 
As are the haws on ilka thorn, 
Ay, an’ the gowk “ill come next year, 
The mavis fin’ anither hame ; 
The burnie dance alang as clear, 
The bees gang singing ower the kaim. 


The nuts an’ slaes hang ripely doun, 
An’ lads an’ Jassies pu’ them fain ; 
An’ hearken tae the laverock’s tune, 
When next year shall come roun’ again. 
It’s this my mither aye has said, 
She doesna see sae clear as J, 
That [ hae reeled aff a’ my thread, 
An’ laid my rock an’ reels a’ by. 
L. A. JOHNSTONE 
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ee ae ee DEBATE IN THE LOWER HOUSE OF THE VICTORIAN PARLIAMENT 


ement in favour of independent 


THERE has long been a moven a 
English fashions from whence Parisiennes may not blush to take a 
hint ; whilst, on the other hand, we may not be ashamed to own the 


French origin of some of our prettiest costumes. A thousand and 
one reasons might be given why a Frenchwoman, with a certain 
income, can indulge in a far more expensive toilette than can an 
Englishwoman with the same credit at her husband's or her own 
banker’s ; but we must not trespass upon our space to give them, 

The Princess of Wales om dif has announced her intention of 
leading the fashions this season, and her sisters-in-law, the Duchess 
of Edinburgh and the Duchess of Connaught, have promised to 
obey her behests, A series of sweeping reforms are announced, 
foremost amongst which is the banishment of the Jersey, which has 
been completely perverted from its original design, when the 
Princess first wore it on board her yacht, made in dark blue serge. 
Gradually this jacket has degenerated into an immodest garment of 
flesh pink, sky blue, or cream white, so thin and elastic as to show 
every line and movement of the wearer’s form, suitable only for a 
circus-rider, to be worn with a gauze spangled skirt. 

The long straight fringes on the face are condemned, as is also the 
so-called Tam o’ Shanter hat, which has lost its original form and 
purpose as much as the Jerseys have done ; some of the variations 
upon it, made in crimson plush, with crumpled brims and fanciful 
ornaments, such as bears, elephants, and other wild or tame animals, 
or their claws, are utterly devoid of taste. : 

Again, the skirts are to be worn flowing at the back, and put into 
the waist with fine gathers carried round even to the front breadth. 
This is surely a death-blow to the sheath-like skirt of the period, 
which is so completely out of place with a really short costume. 
For this foggy, muddy month, and, in fact, for the winter quarter, 
short dresses will be worn by all who, from choice or necessity, walk 
out daily in spite of the inclement atmosphere. All who have worn 
a short skirt, die entendu, not one which touches the ground, but 
clears it by at least three inches, will acknowledge the comfort of 
having the hands free, and no trains to wind round ankles; at the 
same time it must be candidly owned that in a room the short skirts 
are very ungraceful, 

When, for example, after a day’s shopping or amusement in town, 
we go to dine with a friend in the suburbs, and do not care to walk 
about the drawing-room with a curtailed garment, it is very easy to 
put on ashort train by buttoning it closely under the flounce or 
trimming round the skirt, It is better, when possible, to put the 
buttons on the outside of the hem, but if the trimmings will not 
allow of this, it is preferable to fasten the flounce on a narrow gored 
petticoat, For a good figure the fashionable full bodice is very 
becoming for soft woollen materials, made thus: gathered finely 
about five inches from the waist and three on the shoulders, back 
and front; a belt or waistband should be worn with it, 

For the present month the most useful and durable costumes are 
tailor-made, cloth or serge, in dark colours, either trimmed with 
velvet or handsomely braided. The shades most worn are bottle- 
green, coffee brown, seal and golden brown, claret, and cardinal ; 
the last-named shade has lost none of its popularity but is more 
sparingly used, and for trimmings only on black or dark colours, 
not. as in the early autumn, for complete dresses. A great variety of 
figured materials, spots, and checks are made up in woollen and silk 
mixtures, but as a rule they look vulgar, and are easily spoiled by 
damp and wet, which is not the case with pure woollen fabrics. To 
really look well, brocaded and embossed materials should be of 
plush, velvet, or satin of the richest description, but when imitated 
in poor and inferior fabrics the result is most unsatisfactory. There 
is quitea rage for plush, and certainly, whether for a complete 
costume or trimmings only, it is very elegant, but then it is so costly 
and perishable as only to be adopted by those fortunate persons 
who have plenty of money to spare, we might almost say waste.— 
Another Parisian extravagance which we doubt much if our Princess 
will countenance is painted bonnets, done by the hand of some 
famous artist in designs of butterflies, birds, and flowers, A bonnet 
of this description was made for the Comtesse de Paris, her coat of 
arms was painted on one of thestrings; by the way bonnet strings 
are worn at least a yard long, and tied at the back in a long looped 
bow ; ribbons are very handsome this season, the most fashionable 
are made of plush on one side, and satin on the other, in two shades 
or two contrasting colours, The caliche-shaped bonnet when not 
too large is very pretty and becoming, made of beaver or satin, and 
lined with plush, For those faces which the caléche does not suit 
there is a new shape, worn at the back of the head, and the still 
popular fogue, besides others to please the most fastidious taste. — 
At one time it was sufficient to have one, or at most two mufis, but 
now it is necessary for all whe would strictly follow the fashion to 
have a muff to match each costume; the envelope shape, with two 
or three pockets cunningly hidden, trimmed with lace, ribbons, and 
flowers, is in vogue for dress toilettes. 

Mantles are worn very long and large, so as almost to conceal the 
figure, which is all very well for matrons, but young people object 
to them, and prefer the paletot or jacket shape, made in fine cloth or 
velvet, with or without hoods according to taste. 

As yet there is nothing very new for evening toilettes ; they may 
be looked for next month, Spanish lace dresses will be much worn 
this season, mostly in black. A very elegant dinner dress of this 
style came recently from Paris. The petticoat was of black satin, a 
black net flounce, embroidered in jet, with a fringe of jet, was put 
on quite plain, Above the flounce was a black chenille fringe, a 
second flounce of net, and above that chenille fringe, finished off 
with a third net flounce—this had a very stylish effect. Over this 
was a train of black embossed velvet. ‘Ihe corsage, Louis XIII., 
had a waistband of jet, the basque had a jet flounce, and the cuffs 
of the sleeves were embroidered in jet. 

Some of the new makes of velveteen are almost equal to velvet, 
and much worn for demi-toilettes, in black or rich dark colours, 
trimmed with lace and jet embroidery. Velvet collars, cuffs, and 
pockets, hand embroidered in coloured fosel/e, or outlined with 
gold, brighten up a dark cashmere dress for home wear in the 
evening ; they should be made so as to be transferred from one 
costume to another. Floral collarettes look very pretty for the 
theatre. They are mounted on satin ribbon, and finished off in 
front with loops of ribbon and sprays of flowers, 

A very stylish mode of making a satin or velvet low or high 
bodice for an evening dress is with a point back and front, united by 
a basque over the hips, which prevents the unsightly appearance of 
turned-up peaks, This style requires a good figure, and must be 
faultlessly cut, else it looks very clumsy, The pretty mode of lacing 
the bodice over a chemisette or white satin front has come up again, 
and has a very good effect in velvet laced with gold cord and tags. 

Children’s dresses are very pretty this winter; the little girls are 
often exact imitations of their mothers as far as the make of their 
frocks, but the materials used are less costly. The kilted skirts, 
with natty paletots to match, always look stylish. The stockings and 
boots require the greatest attention, Plush is much used for 
trimming children’s frocks, but velvet or velveteen are much less 
perishable, and look quite as well. Bége cloth, camel’s hair cloth 
and silk poplin, together with velvet and velveteen, make the 
prettiest costumes both for little boys and girls, A stylish costume 
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oloured camel’s hair cloth, 
with silver buttons, 


a vet 5 ki f ribbed spun silk, claret 
Sh butoue era Sept heels. This costume 


colour, high buttoned boots, with low, square : 
looks well in green plaid poplin, with a black velvet coatee anda 
Tam o’ Shanter Lat. 


for a girl of eight may be made of claret-colo 
with two kilted flounces, a velvet casaquin 
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THAT delightful region peopled with ee ~~ 
princesses, and adventurous knights, which the little bor es the 
Fairyland, has been somewhat neglected by writers of 1a) pt he 
doings of this work-a-day world, and it is pleasant to mee i 
with some pure, wholesome fairy tales. Graceful and aa Cane 
yather than humorous, the short stories composing The B ecklace 
of Princess Fiorimonde” (Macmillan) display considerable ea 
nality, and Mr. W. Crane's characteristic illustrations nays he 
Miss de Morgan's pretty fancies, to form @ charming gift-book. — 
The little heroine of ‘Pansies Flour-Birt” (Macmillan) spins 
romance out of very prosaic materials, and travels in a ee to 
Fairyland, where she encounters queer adventures with a ee ee 
Key and Thimble. Children, by the way, will get a little tire v 
the Key’s scholastic orations.—Most attractive, however, amongst 
this collection of fairy lore are the writings of the Swedish author 
Gustafsson, of which Messrs. Sonnenschein and Allen have brought 
ont some excellent translations by Mr. A. Alberg. * Chit-Chat by 
Puck? appeared last Christmas, and has been so appreciated as 
to need a fresh edition, while ‘‘ Roseleaves * and Ww oodland 
Notes” complete the series; the latter volume dealing chiefly 
with peasant life, and being better suited to elder girls. M. 
Gustafsson’s style much resembles that of Hans Andersen, and 
his poetic legends will certainly be as popular with British 
children as with their Northern cousins ——Mr. Alberg also 
contributes a lively companion for a ramble in the Regent's 
Park, “ Fabled Stories from the Zoo” (same publisher), in which 
the beasts, birds, and reptiles of that happy land retail their 
experiences and their opinions of mankind in general. —Talking of 
animal life, all dog lovers must heartily sympathise with the faithful 
Zero of M, Enault’s pathetic story, “* The Captain’s Dog {Sonnen- 
schein and Allen), and will enjoy the happy ending of the mongrel s 
troubles.:—The allegory of ‘‘The Fisherman of Rhava, by C. E, 
Bourne (same publisher), is prettily told, and contains salutary 
examples of self-denial, forbearance, and perseverance, —Disobe- 
dience and raughtiness receive their due reward in “ Grandmamma s 
Recollections,” by Grandmammna Parker (same publisher}, a perfect 
inventory of warnings, which would be improved by the omission of 
some of the needlessly long words. i i 

Three novelettes of good moral tone are fitted for girls well on in 
their teens. Life ina Scotch seaport is naturally described by Miss 
Robertson's ‘*The Twa Miss Dawsons ” (Hodder and Stoughton), 
but the narrative is a trifle dull and long-drawn-out. Several of the 
characters are well conceived, but they fail to earn much sympathy 
from the reader.—Miss Ridiey’s ‘‘ Better than Gold” (Cassell), is a 
bright, cheery story, telling of the trials of the blind in various 
stations of life, and illustrating, the beauty of pure, unobtrusive 
religion compared with the narrow austerity of an ultra-Ritualist 
Sister.—In “Ihe Family Honour” (same publisher) Mrs. C, L, 
Balfour’s experienced pen ably works out a highly-involved plot, and 
her story altogether is an eloquent plea against deceit, the chief 
sinner coming to a terrible end, Nevertheless many of the incidents 
are highly improbable. 

A curious and interesting little volume to dip into in spare 
moments is “The Praise of Books” (Cassell), wherein Mr. J. A. 
Langford has gathered together the sayings of English authors con- 
cerning those silent counsellors which Milton called ‘‘ the pretious 
life-blood of a master spirit.” Ranging from the opinions of Richard 
Aungerville, the fourteenth-century author of the “ Philobiblion,” 
down to those of George Dawson, who died only four years since, 
the extracts are faily well chosen, though they sometimes wander 
rather wide of the mark, 

Boys may lay the groundwork of wider knowledge by the perusal 
of Mr. R. Routledge’s ‘Popular History of Science” (Routledge), 
which furnishes a very fair survey of scientific progress from early 
ages to modern times. The author first sketches the scientific 


knowledge of the ancient Greeks, and then deals with the various - 


branches of science in successive centuties, treating his theme in an 
eminently popular style easy to be understood by young readers. A 
single volume on so wide a subject is necessarily superficial, but 
amongst the best portions of the work are the chapters on the 
Spectroscope, on Chemistry, and on Natural History, and this last 
subject, graphically treated, will give the reader a tolerable idea of 
the different theories of eminent naturalists down to Darwin, The 
chapter devoted to one of the most important sciences of the age— 
electricity—is moderately good, and is extended to recent discoveries 
—notably Bell's Telephone ; but the drawings of the telegraph are 
somewhat antiquated. The book is bountifully, and in many cases 
well, illustrated, although we recognise a good many old friends. 

Miss Havergal’s simple poetry will keep her memory green for 
many a year, and a fresh collection of her verses, ‘* Life Chords” 
(Nisbet), will find plenty of readers. Baroness Helga von Cramm 
contributes numerous illustrations in her well-known style.—Another 
volume, ‘My Bible Study for the Sundays of the Year” (Home 
Words Office), owes its origin to the same authoress. _ Belonging to 
a Society whose members daily read the same portion of Scripture, 
Miss Havergal sent weekly on a post-card to some friends the text 
for each Sunday, with brief remarks thereon. The cards have been 
now printed in fac sémele, and afford an interesting collection of 
sermonettes, 

The gutter children of the Rev. F, Langbridge’s ‘‘ Peacock 
Alley” (Hatchards) pass through many a trial and trouble before we 
leave them happily settled ; but the author tells their history simply 
and to the point.—Another volume of the “Greenaway type” 
comes to hand in ‘‘Ups and Downs,” by M. J. Tilsley (Wells 
Gardner), In the present instance, however, both verses and 
pictures are weak in the extreme, and the drawing of the figures is 
often thoroughly incorrect.—Nor can much praise he awarded to 
“The Two Bears,” by B. Brown (Waterston), Professedly 
intended for little children, the rhymes are far too vulgar for small 
readers, and the illustrations occasionally do not accord with the 
text, although some of the borderings are cleverly designed.—A new 
arrangement of the Birthday Book appears in “ Year After Year,” 
compiled by E. H. R. (Mack), which devotes yearly to the owner's 
birthday a fresh page on which may be inscribed the autographs 
and birthdays of friends who have remembered the anniversary. 

After several years’ preparation Messrs. Dalziel’s elaborate ‘ Bible 
Gallery ” has at last been published (G, Routledge and Sons). In 
spite, however, of the fact that these engravings are from original 
drawings by such highly skilled hands as those of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Messrs. Poynter, Armistead, Watts, Armitage, Pickers- 
gill, Holman Hunt, W. Small, and other well-known artists, the 
result, as a whole, is disappointing. With very few exceptions the 
illustrations fail to realise, as good Art should realise, the glory and 
grandeur of Old Testament story. They show no originality of 
conception, whilst in most instances the technical treatment is poor, 
and often almost crude. Sir F. Leighton’s ‘* Samson and the Lion ” 
is nothing less than a caricature. The lion looks as if he were woe- 
fully innocent of bones, and Samson’s attitude and expression are of 
the stage bombast order. In fact the picture only raises a Jaugh. 
Mr. Holman Ilunt and Mr, Poynter excepted, it is evident that the 
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artists have been out of sympathy with their subjects, The 
“Eliezer and Rebecca at the Well” of the former is 
graceful and natural composition, and Mr. Poynter’s “Tose ah 
Before Pharaoh” and ‘Moses Striking the Rock” are 
good examples of his style, whilst his ‘* Miriam ” is full of Hf and 
grace, and quite in the right spirit. Every credit is due to Messrs 
Dalziel for the very admirable ‘‘get up” of the volume ; paper, 
printing, and all other accessories being alike excellent. It is the 
more to be regretted that, through no fault of theirs, a work which 
must have cost them much time, trouble, and expense should fal] 
so far short of the expectations justified by the eminent names with 
which it is connected. 

The annual volumes of those old favourites, Good Hords and the 
Sunday Magazine, still hold their own amongst the ever swelling 
crowd of publications of this class.) We cannot say, however, that 
we are pleased to see the adoption in the illustrations of an imitation of 
the style of engraving hitherto chiefly associated with Seriéner. The 
excellences of that style are, for the most part, lost, whilst its 
mistakes and imperfections are carefully reproduced, This is not 
moving in the right direction. 

Perhaps the best thing in 7om Hood's Comte Annual is Matthew 
Browne’s fairy tale, ‘‘ The Lord of the World,” which is remark- 
able for delicate fancy; Mr. Charles Leland’s‘‘ American Legends,” 
are also noteworthy contributions to a very attractive shilling’s worth, 

There is nothing unusually distinctive in ‘The Byron Birthday 
Book,” compiled and edited by James Burrows (David Bogue] 
excepting that it is rather better bound than is the rule with such 
trifle. Birthday books are becoming somewhat of a bore, and the 
hobby ridden to death. 

“The Schools of Modern Art in Germany,” by J. Beavington- 
Atkinson (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday), Those who are acquainted 
with that excellent artistic periodical, the Joert/olto, which is 
published by Messrs. Seeley, will recognise here some of the 
masterpieces which have already delighted their eyes, and will 
gladly welcome Mr. Atkinson as a most competent instructor in a 
branch of art which is to him a labour of love. This is one of those 
handsome volumes which are especially adapted for the drawing. 
room table, and therefore the pictures will naturally first attract 
attention. There are upwards of fifty of them, some on wood and 
some on metal, and they will convey to those who are comparatively 
unacquainted with the works of German artists, a good idea of the 
various styles prevalent at the present day in the Fatherland. We 
venture to think that the genius of our Teutonic cousins is most at 
home in quiet scenes of dc.nestic life, and so we choose, as the chief 
gems of the book, Defregger’s ‘‘ Visit,” where a fond father and 
mother are showing their baby to two admiring female friends ; 
and Lasch’s ‘* Domestic Devotion,” in which a young girl is reading 
the Bible to her grandfather. But the reader should not be content 
with the pictures, let him also study Mr. Atkinson’s essay, and he 
will acquire a fund of knowledge which will enable him more 
thoroughly to appreciate not merely the engravings in this book, but 
also any other collection of German works which he may hereafter 
come across, 

‘Etchings in London,” by A. Brunet Debaines (Seeley, Jackson, 
and Halliday).—This is a collection of six views in London selected 
for their picturesqueness by one of the most accomplished of modern 
French etchers, and rendered with admirable truth and feeling. 
They are very varied in character. The first is the interior of 
the ‘Temple Church, one of the most beautiful among the few 
remains of medizval architecture which the metropolis possesses. 
Then there is Fountain Court, with its plane trees and its old 
buildings of no remarkalle beauty, and yet one of the charming 
spots of London—most charming, as another French artist recently 
remarked, even if you compare it with anything of the kind in any 
other city of Europe. The third etching, and one of the most 
interesting, is a view of Temple Bar from Fleet Street, with the 
spire of St. Clement’s rising over the old gateway which we shall 
never see again. Now that we have lost it, we may see, with M. 
Brunet Debaines’ help, how much picturesqueness there was in this 
old London street, which has been so completely transformed. ‘The 
etching in Lincoln’s Inn Fields is less successful, but the view of 
St. Paul’s from Bankside is very well chosen, and will be new to 
many who know London well, In the last etching of the Thames 
below bridge, M. Brunet Debaines has made skilful use of aquatint 
in this rendering of London smoke and cloud, The series is issued 
asa set of proofs, and only one hundred copies are published, of 
which the greater part are already taken up. 
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THE MODERN CURATE 
IV,—UNPOPULAR 


A Bistop, now living, was entertaining some candidates | for 
ordination. One of them during an interval between the examina- 
tion hours strolled into the Bishop’s private study, and finding no 
one there, made himself comfortable before the fire. Some time 
after the Bishop himself came into the room, and was astounded, 
as well he might have been, at the sight before him, The would-be 
deacon was seated in a chair placed in front of the fireplace. The 
chair was tipped back to enable its occupant to put his feet against 
the chimney-piece, There he sat with his head thrown back, 
comfortably smoking a dirty clay pipe! This is a fact, and it 
illustrates a remark made in the last paper that all the men who 
present themselves for Holy Orders are not gentlemen. A man 
who could commit such an unpardonable gazcherie in a gentleman s 
house, to say nothing of the fact of its being his Bishop’s Palace, is 
not fit to be admitted into the society of refined people, Yet such 
men are constantly ordained now, and the consequence is that the 
number of unpopular curates is far larger than it need be. ‘The 
majority of unpopular curates are men who, through no fault of 
their own in many cases, do not know how to conduct themselves 
when they are in the society of ladies and gentlemen. There is a 
homely old proverb about ‘‘a silk purse” and a ** sow’s ear ;” to 
apply it in this case, it may be said, that if a young man has not 
had the training of a gentleman in other things beside his school 
work, it is impossible to make a gentleman out of him after his 
ordination. He is perfectly certain to do something to offend the 
susceptibilities of the people he meets ; and when the members of a 
congregation find that their curate is a man whom they cannot invite 
to their houses—such is human nature—they dislike him, and wish 
that a more popular man could take his place. 

ft is no uncommon thing now to hear people say that they cannot 
invite the curate to their houses because his manners and conversa- 
tion are objectionable. A man may not behave like the candidate 
for orders did in the Bishop’s house ; he may not take off his heavy 
boots and put on a pair of gaudy slippers in his hostess’s drawing: 
room, as a curate did not long ago at a dinner-party, still he may 
from ignorance of etiquette, and from a want of gentlemanly feeling, 
make it impossible for people to ask him to meet their friends, or to 
dine with them ¢7 famzlle, , 

‘When this is the case it is not surprising that the curate is quietly 
ignored, and spoken of, when his name is mentioned, as an unpopular 
man. Still it by no means follows that a curate must be popular if 
he is a gentleman by birth, and has had the education of a gentleman. 
In the ranks of the unpopular curates are to be found men of polish 
and culture. Sometimes it happens that a refined and sensitive man 
is licensed as curate to a parish where the wealthiest and most 
influential members of his congregation are people of that class with 
which a clergyman finds it most difficult to keep on friendly terms. 
There are no words exactly which can be used to describe this 
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but every slp who has ae any 

‘ . w touchy they are, and what an amount of tact 
STEN ae ng hoe anenee. When a new curate comes 
ae ence parish, they neither call nor send him an invitation to 
thaiE houses ; they expect him, contrary to all the rules of etiquette, 
to call first. When, naturally, he does nothing of the kind, they 
take offence, and tell every one they meet that the curate is 
‘nsociable, and thinks the members of his congregation are not 
an ( So the title-tattle goes on, and the 


ood enough for him to know. 
eurate is soon talked about as an unpopularman. If by any chance 


he gets to know people of this class, he finds that they invariably 
rive him a gencral invitation “to drop in” whenever he likes, as he 
will always find “a knife and fork ” ready for him. Tt is impossible 
for him to accept such invitations, so when, it is found that he does 
not “drop in” in a friendly way to visit perfect strangers, the 
impression is at once formed that the new curate is a reserved man, 
who objects to making acquaintances. Here and there, perhaps, a 
curate may be found who deliberately shuns the members of his 
congregation, but as a rule the modern curate is not only willing 
put most desirous to get on friendly terms with all the people who 
attend his church. When he cannot do this, and is unpopular in 
consequence, it is not his fault, provided, of course, that he is a 
eatleman—and acts as one. F , 

Many curates, however, make themselves unpopular in a parish 
by careless behaviour and want of tact in litle things. People are 
so captious and exacting nowadays that a curate cannot be too 
careful how he conducts himself in the sight of his parishioners. 
For instance, it}is a great mistake, as a rule, for a curate to dance. 
No one but a Puritanical bigot will say that it is wrong to dance, 
and no clergymen but those of the extreme Evangelical school 
refuse to be present at a dance 3 still it is expedient for a man to 
give up dancing as soon as he takes Orders. A dancing curate can 
never be popular. Latics will waltz with him, and will tell him 
that they do not see why he should not enjoy himself as others do 
—-behind his back, they will, with hardly an exception, condemn 
him, Popular opinion is against a curate dancing. It does not 
look well, people say, to see a clergyman dancing a waltz, Such is 
the general impression, and whether it is right or wrong, curates 
cannot afford to disregard it. More than one curate has been 
requested to change the scene of his labours in consequence of his 
marked attachment to the ball-room. Popular opinion is also 
against 2 curate dressing like a layman. ‘Lhe present Bishop of 
Ledford, in one of his addresses to candidates for ordination only a 
year or two ago, cautioned his hearers against this mistake. For 
there are some curates who make themselves unpopular by going 
about their parishes in light suits, and ties, and pot hats such as 
laymen wear, There are rectors of country parishes still living 
who dress exactly lil > sporting men or farmers, but it does not do 
for curates to imitate them. A certain amount of latitude is allowed 
to the curate in the matter of dress. He may wear white ties or 
Roman collars; short coats or long ones reaching down to his 
ankles. He may wear a tall hat, or soft wide-awake, or a stiff 
broad-brimmed hat, with a knotted cord, but whatever ‘he style is, 
the dress must be black and proclaim the clergyman, A curate 
should remember that the laity are usually very censorious as far as 
the clergy are concerned, and think nothing of taking offence at a 
clergyman’s dress which does not satisfy them. A curate has been 
known to give deadly offence in a Low Church parish by wearing @ 
long coat, a broad-brimmed hat, and a cassock and short surplice, 
while on the other a High Church community has taken offence at 
what they term a Protestant costume, The unpopular curate will 
generally be found to act without the slightest consideration of 
people's prejudices in this matter. Ile may say that he does not 
see why he should not go about in any dress he pleases, and, if he 
thinks fit, smoke his pipe or cigar when he takes his walks abroad. 
There is no reason why he should not; for smoking a pipe or 
wearing a light coat in public breaks no moral Jaw even in a 
clergyman's case, but public opinion is altogether opposed to any- 
thing which secularises the clergy, and public opinion must be 
considered. The-unpopular curate thinks otherwise. 

There are some men in Orders who contrive to make themselves 
unpopular with every one in the parish, including the vicar, his family, 
and all the church officials, but as a rule the most unpopular curate 
finds some few people who can tolerate and even like him. If he 
has a grievance they sympathise with him, and if that grievance is 
against the vicar, they very often incite him to form a party in the 
parish to take his part in opposition to the vicarage. By opposing 
his vicar and encouraging others to do so a curate often sows the 
seeds of an unpopularity which eventually results in the loss of his 
curacy.’ A man cannot make a greater mistake in whatever parish 
he may be curate, than the not uncommon one of representing a 
division in the congregation opposed to the rector or vicar. But 
young men often do this when they are not quite satisfied with the 
way in which things are managed in connection with the church. 
‘The proper course for a curate to take, when he finds that he cannot 
work amicably with his vicar, is to resign, and seek a post under a 
man whose views agree with his own. It is much better for him to 
do this than ran the risk of being sent away with a reputation for 
mischief-making, which is certain to follow him wherever he goes. 
Besides, no clergyman can conscientiously recommend a man who 
has been ‘‘a thorn in his flesh” instead of a pleasant fellow-worker, 
and it is a serious drawback to a man taking a curacy when his late 
vicar has to sit down and write letters-testimonial for him with a 
fecling of thankfulness that he is going to be licensed elsewhere. 
A curate who tries to teach his vicar, who opposes his wishes, and 
shows no respect for his authority, seldom gets the reputation of 
being a popular man, for no one likes to see a curate setting himself 
up to rule where he is in an entirely subordinate position, A 
vicar may be very unpopular himself, and pursue a policy of 
exasperation towards his parishioners, still it is not his curate’s place 
to correct him. 

Some curates, as T observed in the last paper, make themselves 
the idol of the Sunday School teachers, and thus become very 
popular with them ; others with more wisdom keep on mere friendly 
terms with them, and avoid that familiarity which so soon springs 
up between a young curate and some of the young women who ‘‘ go 
in” for church work, But the curate who will not chat and flirt with 
the teachers and the staff of lady decorators must not expect to be 
popular with them, They will resent his behaviour, and complain 
that he is a disagreeable, unsociable man because he does not seck 
their society, and, of course, they will call him a misogynist. This 
kind of unpopularity, however, will never injure any curate. No 
sensible man will trouble himself because some foolish young women 
Liame him when he will not dance attendance on them in and out 
of the Sunday School, nor stand to hold flowers and pick leaves 
for them while they talk scandal and make wreaths for the pulpit. 

To be unpopular with such members of his congregation is rather 
to a curate’s credit than otherwise, for ‘‘the ladies’ curate” is gene- 
rally an empty-headed fop, with an overweening opinion of himself 
and a complacent notion that every girl he meets thinks of him as a 
possible suitor. A young man of this ‘description seeking a second 
curacy a few years ago, got a letter from a rector in the Midland 
counties requesting an interview. The youth wrote back to inquire 
whether, in the event of his coming, ‘there would be some nice 
Joung ladies for him to play croquet with!" He got a reply to his 
query, and an intimation at the same time that his application 
would not be considered. 

As long as a curate behaves as a gentleman should, and does his 
work quietly and unostentatiously, he will never as a general rule 
become unpopular in whatever parish he may be placed. 

W. S. R. 


peculiar class of people, 
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Very scldom indeed is it our good fortune to meet with a work 
of fiction which shows so few signs of deliberate book-making, so 
many of genuine pleasure in writing, and so much culture in the 
best sense of the word, as Mr. J. Skelton’s little romance called 
** The Crookit Meg : a Story of the Year One” (t vol. : Longmans, 
Green and Co.). Fastidious readers who do not care to read stories 
without sense and truth in them, and unless written in better English 
than novelists for the most part condescend to use, will welcome 
“The Crookit Meg” even more than those whe will be sufficiently 
pleased with its romantic and picturesque flavour, or with its 
studies of Scotch character as it was found on the North-East 
Coast in the first year of the century. Mr. Skelton has something 
of the well read as well.as minutely observant scholar about him, 
such as the ideal novelist ought surely to be. He not only under- 
stands how to deal with a girl's love story, but he feels and 
expresses the poetry of nature in large things as well as in small, 
js full of traditional associations, and can even be quaintly learned 
about the civil law. Under the circumstances, his failures to tise 
to the level of strong situations, when he attempts them, scarcely 
injure the effects of a story which is rather a collection of character 
studies thana formal novel. The book may be described as success- 
fully written for the best order of readers, who can find sympathetic 
pleasure in good work for its own sake, and require something of 
somewhat higher intellectual calibre in a story than they often have 
the pleasant surprise of finding. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne has taken the trouble to write a preface in 
order to explain why he felt justified in collecting and republishing 
a number of tales which appear under the title of ‘Ellice Quentin, 
and Other Stories,” by Julian Hawthorne: (2 vols: Chatto and 
Windus), Prefatory modesty is never very graceful; and it is 
particularly out of place in the present instance, seeing that the 
tales themselves amply justify their rescue from the common lot of 
magazine literature. Mr. Hawthorne is not one whom we would 
suspect of publishing what he does not think worth writing, and if 
he himself is inclined to think lightly of ‘‘ Ellice Quentin” and her 
companions, we can only say that we do not agree with him, Each 
tale, however slight in form, is the result of some vigorous and 
daring exercise of imagination, and is executed by a hand which is 
not afraid of carrying out the demands of its subject to the very 
letter. One of his most pronounced qualities is the air of 
indifference as to giving his readers what will please them, of insist- 
ing upon their exacting from him his own best, and of depending 
for the result upon strength and fortune, This quality is as marked 
in the shortest of these Stories as in his longest novel, and it is one 
note of genius—-a word which reviewers of fiction have very seldom 
occasion to use. Special attention, so far as these two volumes are 
concerned, should be drawn to ‘Kildhurm’s Oak,” as an extraor- 
dinarily powerful piece of fancy, in which the wildest flights of 
mystical romance are transformed into a semblance of reality by 
turns grim, grotesque, and tender. Humour is the prevailing note 
of “fhe Countess’s Ruby;” fancy, of the ‘‘New Endymion.” 
“Ellice Quentin ” is of more recent writing than the rest, and is 
something of a psychological curiosity. We are inclined to think 
that Mr. Hawthorne would have done better if he had developed 
his idea into a work of greater length and importance—it would 
have been a study after Balzac’s own heart ; and its brevity some- 
times obliges the reader to read between the lines, The climax is 
melodramatic and startling, and seems to show its author 
capable of excelling in directions which he has not yet followed. 
Unpretending as all the tales are, they would repay far more 
exhaustive criticism than can be given by the words of general 
praise in which we must be content to recommend them to all who 
care for imaginative work of an exceptionally high order. 

The autobiographical form of fiction may have its advantages, but 
among them can hardly be reckoned its capacity for attracting our 
sympathies towards a heroine who is thus made to tell the world at 
large how her own brother destroyed his father’s will and murdered 
his wife, and how her own sister very nearly eloped from her 
husband with a lover. The greater the likeness to truth, the more 
is the saying about washing one’s linen at home likely to occur. 
The title of the novel called ‘Quite True,” by Dora Russell 
(3 vols: John and Robert Maxwell), seems to fix the stigma of 
trath upon the catalogue of vulgar crimes and follies which it 
contains. No doubt it is true that people destroy wills, murder 
their wives, and run away from their husbands; but the mere fact 
that certain things are exceedingly ugly does not thereby fit them 
for fiction. Some much more valid reason must support the claim 
of the blackest crime ever committed to become the plot of the 
most vensational of novels. Those who are of a different opinion 
may very likely find pleasure in the bill of fare which Dora Russell 
has made up for them, and that is the best that can be said of 
‘Quite True.” 

Sarah Doudney’s “Stepping Stones : a Story of Our Inner Life 2 
{1 vol: W, Isbister), isa well-written and pleasant, though not 
exciting tale. Experienced novel readers will guess something of 
its nature beforehand from learning that the scene is chiefly laid in 
a cathedral city—herein called Campwick, but obviously intended 
for Chichester, The interest is entirely domestic, and is well 
sustained at a satisfactory and even level, If the novel has a 
positive fault, itis in a certain tendency to ‘* goodiness,” and to 
improving the occasion. But then skipping is always easy in such 
cases, and the general merit of the tale-——which is not seldom amus- 
ing as well as interesting—will make that slight occasional trouble 
worth taking. One of the characters, the Kev. Clement Vale, has 
some features of freshness about him, if not of originality. 


————_-@-__- 
AGRICULTURAL SHOWS 


AGRICULTURAL SHOWs, a quarter of a century ago almost 
unknown, are at the present day of such common occurrence that a 
country townin which one hasnever been celebrated can lay little claim 
to prestige or renown, They have become plentiful as the proverbial 
blackberry, and, strangest thing of all, nobody seems to grow tired 
of them, Let the weather be but propitious, and there is always a 
certainty of abundant gate-moncy and a crowd of people. Dut 
nowhere, perhaps, in England is this *‘ show” mania so rabid as in 
the two Northern counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
‘There they appear to be slowly, but surely, undermining another 
great, but considerably more ancient mania—that of fairs. As 
regards these last, even the most casual observer cannot but remark 
how rapidly they are drifting away from the old landmarks : they 
are ceasing to be festivals for the young, and becoming once again, 
as in their first origin, sacred to the God of Traffic. The village fair 
is no longer, at least in Northern Anglia, the delightfully rustic jive 
it used to be, It bears but a very faint resemblance to the graphic 
never-to-be-forgotten description contained in the pages of ‘‘ Tom 
Brown,” So busily has old Time plied his relentless scissors that 
now its chief and fairest glories are shorn away. ‘‘ Riding the 
Ring,” quarter-staff play, “fairings,” with a host of other antique 
attributes, are, like Lamb's ‘‘old familiar faces,” passed away—“* lost 
to-sight,” in very truth, yet, let us hope, still ‘to memory dear” in 
the hearts of some few of us, But though the country fair, with its 
many charming adjuncts, is on the wane, a vigorous and healthy 
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substitute takes its place in the village “show,” for some kind fate 
has wisely ordained that this last should be a festival, not merely for 
fat cattle and apoplectic pigs, but tor merry lads and lasses as well. 

As a rule September is the month chosen for the celebration of 
these rural exfositions. It is the most suitable in many 
respects, but no doubt the chief reason for this preference lies in the 
fact that not till then is the busy season in the fieldsatanend. The 
farmer has then leisure to indulge in a little jollity, and what better 
way of amusing himself than in making the round of the “shows?” 
There he can meet old friends, have a glass and a pleasant chat, and 
assure himself that life is not all labour and toil, And really these 
village shows are well worth seeing, You may easily spend a few 
hours less pleasantly, provided always the weather clerk is kindly 
disposed, and the sun condescends to shine. If you are not afraid of 
a long day, go there in the morning. Then you have a chance of 
seeing the aborigines in their true colours, for as yet their betters— 
the squires, squireens, and country parsons, who make a point of 
attending these gatherings—have not yet arrived; no ladies are 
visible, so loose rein is given to rustic tongue and manners, If, 
however, you are a Londoner, this will matter little, for you won't 
understand a-tithe of what you hear. Yet though your aural appen- 
dages fail you, yon can at least make use of your eyes. You can 
watch the farmers come trooping in, and amuse yourself with guesses 
as to the probable worldly condition of each of them. But ‘Ne crede 
colori,” too much, if you are wise. That parchment-faced old fellow 
in the ramshackle gig and napless great coat is no filty-acre man, as 
you might reasonably enough imagine; his farm is one of the best 
cultivated and productive three-hundred-acre holdings for miles 
around, ang himself a rustic Croesus. There, mounted on a four- 
teen hands’ cob, comes a jolly red-faced Dalesman of close on eighteen 
stone. From the fire and mettle displayed by his diminutive steed 
you would hardly believe he had journeyed some twelve or fifteen 
miles this morning ; but these ‘‘ Fell” ponies are very gluttons for 
work—wiry and full of muscle, like the famous Cossack nags they 
never seem to know what it is to be tired. Now open your eyes to 
their fullest extent, for yonder, handkerchiefs fluttering and ribbons 
streaming gaily in the wind, comes a bevy of Westmoreland lasses. 
‘Those lissome forms are Madre Natura’s very own, those complexions 
to which Viola’s words might well apply :-— 

'Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 

Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on, 
are the production of the only true cosmetic—fresh, pure air, the 
greatest, yet almost least appreciated, blessing vouchsafed to man. ~ 
‘They are hurrying to the “tented feld” to see and to be seen, and 
it were no bad plan to follow their example. 

As you enter you pay the not very exorbitant sum of one shilling, 
but no sooner is your foot within the enchanted precincts than you 
have to make a wild stampede to avoid the sudden rush of an in- 
furiaied cow. When you have scen the mad cow’s tail disappear 
round the corner you pluck up courage to start afresh. Yet all too 
soon, for again you have to beat an ignominious retreat before a pair 
of runaway horses which, with many snorts and kicks, threaten 
inglorious trampling to the unwary. At last, after much cunning 
reconnoitring, you reach the pens with some such feelings of satis- 
faction as those with which it may be supposed the wandering 
Israelites caught sight of the Promised Land. If you are anything 
of an agriculturist, or the least bit of a ‘horsey’ man, you cannot 
but wonder at the general excellence of the animals exhibited. Both 
equine and bovine races are well represented. You admire them 
all. Then you pass on to the pigs, and here your admiration breaks 
forth anew. Some are big, some little, but all seem to possess the 
common quality of fatness. As you look at them lying there snoring 
and impotent, the story of John Chinaman and roast pig rushes 
irresistibly into your mind, and you hurry on to get out of tempta- 
tion’s way. But the pitce de resistance are the mountain sheep. Of 
these there are two distinct breeds—the Herdwick and the Black- 
faced. The rams of the latter breed have splendid heads, of which 
the most striking feature (in more senses than one) is a pair of huge 
twisted horns. ‘fhe Herdwick rams have a considerably less belli- 
cose appearance, but why they should have been painted red from 
tip to tail is more than any reasonable human being can compre- 
hend, for assuredly it does not strike you as a possible improvement 
on Nature. The mutton of both these breeds is considered fully 
equal to the best Welsh, a qualification by no means to be despised. 

Pigs, sheep, horses, and cattle having been each in their turn 
duly admired, you not unnaturally turn your attention elsewhere. 
You begin to look at the people. Hurdle-jumping, the usual 
wind-up at all shows, being about to commence, the crowd has 
received considerable reinforcements, chief amongst which are a 
few carriages conveying the wives and daughters of the local 
magnates who condescendingly try to look interested. A few other 
ladies are to be seen on foot, but the great majority of the fair 
sex present consists of farmers’ wives and daughters—and finer 
specimens of womanhood it would be difficult to find, though 
somehow or other you can’t help owning to yourself a sneaking 
preference for the daughters. They are indeed bonny lasses, more 
especially those two cherry-lipped laughing damsels, standing side 
by side, the daughters of a worthy ‘*Fell-side” farmer. But if 
there is one feature about them more noticeable than another, 
it is their free and active carriage. As a rule there is nothing 
dowdyish or awkward about them, but instead a certain wild 
indefinable grace which would seem to be an attribute almost 
peculiar to people reared among hills and mountains. This upright 


- bearing and freedom of carriage the men however, though tall and 


strong, do not possess in the same marked degree, a circumstance 
perhaps accounted for by the laborious farm-work they have to 
undergo. 

In the hurdle-jumping each one has his or her special favourite, 
at whom, while passing, they launch in broadest pasots, words of 
encouragement or advice. ‘* Dick, theo’s takken’t far ower easy, 
man, thoo mun poosh’m at it,” or ‘Gang on, me lad, thoos duan’t 
weel,” or again ‘‘Give’m a crack wi ’the whup, thoo feul,” and a 
host of other encouraging and admonitory remarks are to be heard 
on every side. Not soon will the writer forget the conduct of one 
of Westmeria’s less polished sons at such a scene, The man in 
question, a short, stout, devil-may-care-looking quarryman, to whom 
an affair of this kind was evidently what the Athenians would have 
called “a new thing,” had just succeeded in pushing his way to the 
front when the jumping began. In grim silence he watched two 
somewhat indifferent performers go through their work, but when a 
small corky bay went bobbing over the hurdles in what was really 
capital style, his feelings quite got the better of him, down went 
his hands into his breeches’ pockets in an ecstasy of delight, while 
utterly regardless of the people around, he bellowed out, ‘Gang 
thy ways, thoo laale divil, thoo kens 400 to loup ;” a remark of the 
macte virtute kind that considerably astonished some ladies in his 
rear. If, as not unfrequently happens, some aspiring young farmer, 
who has rashly confided his neck to the tender mercies of a fractious 
‘bit of blood,” comes to grief, the sympathies of the women, true 
to their nature, are with him to the end. After every successful 
jump he is greeted with shouts of approval, and if, aided by these 
unmistakeable tokens of favour on the part of the fair sex, he fails 
to carry off the prize, you may be sure it is purely because he doesn’t 
deserve it. 

The jumping done, every one hurries away—the ladies home, the 
gentlemen and farmers to the dinner or luncheon prepared in their 
honour at the “ King’s Arms,” or some other famous hostelry, while 
the ot pollot content ‘ghemselves with tea and promenading. 

The “show” dinner is delightfully sez generis—eating and 
drinking being done in what our Yankee cousins would call ‘‘ very tall 
style ’—more especially the eating, These burly Dalesmen are not 
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roubled with delicate appetites ; any one who has been present on 

on occasions can bear SiRess to the laudable efforts they make to 
consume their full half-crown’s worth. It is true that by some of 
them an apparently rash and indiscriminate use 1s made of knife and 
fork, but it’s ‘‘all in the play,” and no harm ever comes of it. 
Your ill-mannered foreigner, indeed, in attempting a monstrous 
knifeful of peas, may sometimes mar the goodly proportions of his 
greedy mouth; not so, however, these hardy mountaineers—theirs 
is the true artistic style, and such a thing as an accident has never 
been heard of, But as you approach the chair and vice-chair, you 
fee) as though you were wandering out of the desert into the city. 
No longer in your ear sounds the splendid unintelligible dialect of 
the Fells, nor do you gaze on the faces of men whose hands are rough 
from tillage of the soil. You are now with the diz: of the assembled 
banqueters. Theirs it is, when the tables are cleared, to enchant 
the ravished ears of the less eloquent with luminous remarks on 
every subject under the sun, theirs to unfold things before hidden 
and in darkness, and generally to puta bright and rosy complexion 
on everything agricultural, national, and political. Surely could 
but some of these orations reac 
a few of the vexed questions of th 
ever. But, hark! the health of the 
drunk, and now the banquet is over 


h the ears of the nation at large, not 

e day would be put to rest for 

“bonny lasses” has been 
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WORE SO 

Narura lisrory Notss.——At Portland on Saturday week 
last a specimen of Charocampa celerio was captured. It measures 
three inches from wing to wing. The capture of this rare 
hawkmoth will mark 1880 in the minds of many entomologists, 
All the specimens captured in England could be pinned on one 
ordinary setting-board.—A contemporary records the curious 
capture of a partridge by a dog. The bird was flying very low, and 
the dog jumping up and snapping at it caught it.—Three scoters 
have recently been shot near Ely.—Six Camberwell Beauties 
(Vanessa antiope) have been captured this season in Kent and 
Surrey. We have not heard of captures in other counties, —Field- 
fares arrived in the Midland and Eastern Counties about a fortnight 
ago. A considerable number were seen about the 22nd of October, 
-—Egyptian geese have been observed on the wing near Northampton, 

RAILWAYS AND ROMANCE are sometimes at issue, and romance 
generally goes to the wall. Englishmen, however, seldom wish the 
extermination of the defeated side, and the career of the Iron Horse 
should not be allowed to deprive us of the last English fastnesses of the 
picturesque. ‘Thus weare very sorry tosee the C ‘ambrian News favouring 
a proposed railway near Derwentwater. "In Wales we have 
railways along the coast from Portmadoc to Aberystwith ; up the 
mountains to Festinioglorris and Abergynolwyn ; from Barmouth 
Junction along the beautiful river Mawddach, and elsewhere.” We 
fancy we have met with this sort of argument before. ‘‘ Once upon 
a time a fox lost his tail ina trap. Then that fox meeting a brother 
whose tail was still intact said ”—but our readers will be sufficiently 
familiar with the rest of the story. 

AGRICULTURAL Torics were clearly and succinctly dealt with by 
Colonel Barne, M.P., in a recent speech at Framlingham. He 
advocated the laying-down of wheat land to grass, and justified the 
making so important a change. On the question of freedom of 
farmers to following rotations, and sell straw or whatever they 
pleased, he said it would open the door to rack sheep-running 
farms, but with good tenants it might be allowed. Having stated 
that what was wanted was a reduction of the rates and taxes on 
land, Colonel Barne said he was framing a Bill on the Tithe Average 
Question, adopting the Scotch system in opposition to the proposals 
of the President of the Board of Trade. 

DRAINAGE AND FRost.——The thermometer has passed the 
fatal line which divides death from life for so many plants and 
vegetables. Night frosts are now to be looked for, and it will be 
well to remember how much sooner wet things freeze than dry. 
Thorough drainage prevents the accumulation of watery sap; the 
delicate tubes of a plant become empty when winter sleep begins, 
and the frost can then do but little damage. But where there is 
bad drainage, moisture remains unhealthily in the tubes, and frost 
generally means the death of the plant. Sickly plants are abnor- 
mally sensitive to cold. 

THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY has four new Life Governors 
in the Duke of Portland, the Marquis of Hartington, and the Earls 
of Durham and Northbrook. 

NORTHUMBRIAN FarMERS have formed a Farmers’ Protection 
and Defence Association. An inaugural dinner has just taken place 
at Newcastle, and Mr. Notter, the Chairman, announced that a 
leading object of the League was to defend farmers against the rich 
manufacturers and pitowners of the district. The mezting was 
well attended. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS are greatly benefited by a free application 
of clear liquid manure when the flowers begin to expand ; the copious 
syringings which they should have been enjoying from the end of 
August should be discontinued. All condensation of moisture on 
the leaf or flower should be cautiously avoided. All waterings 
should be donein the morning. The best temperature for chrysan- 
themums at night is about 40°. A good compost for chrysanthemums 
is one half strong turfy loam, and one half leaf mould and good 
rotten manure. The whole should have a sprinkling of charcoal 
dust, and a little sharp sand may with advantage be added. 

THe Eart oF Souruesk has been making considerable 
purchases of polled cattle with which to stock his farm of Greenden, 
For this estate the noble earl will be his own farmer, 

SaLMON.——Anglers will be sorry to hear that disease is very 
prevalent among the salmon in the Ogwen and other streams near 
Bangor. 

A Roya. Stac.——While shooting in Martindale Forest a few 
days ago Sir Richard Musgrave, M.P., at a distance of 380 yards, 
fired at and killed a ‘* Royal” stag with twelve distinct points on 
the antlers, and weighing alter being dressed 17st. 101b, This is 
the first and only Royal stag ever shot in Martindale. 

Docs.——~A very fineand large Dog Show has recently been held 
at Bristol, but the attendance has been rather small, owing to the 
uncertain weather. With the exception of English setters and 
rough colleys the classes generally were well filled. 

Dairy SHOWs.——The London and Kilmarnock Shows have 
encouraged the holding of a Show at Birmingham. A fund of 
1,000/, has accordingly been raised to provide for a Grand Dairy 
Show next September. 

THE Potato DiseasE.——The Scotch have succeeded in securing 
a good potato harvest, and but for local prevalence of disease, the 
crop would not improbably have been the largest of the century. In 
Berwickshire the Victorias have been grievously affected, and 
Champions have likewise suffered. In Fifeshire Victorias, Regents, 
and Red Bogs have all shown traces of disease, while Champions, 
although not equally affected, have not escaped blight. In the 
Highlands proper but little disease has been found. 

LunG DISEASE IN STOCK is unfortunately gaining ground in 
England once more. A flagrant case has just occurred at Carlisle, 
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ed beasts have been dispersed about 


the country, not improbably with the result of developing pleuro- 
pneumonia in half-a-dozen inland districts. Sir Richard Musgrave, 
M.P., and several other local notabilities have memorialised the 
Privy Council that the animals which arrive in company with a 
diseased beast should be detained in quarantine for a safe time. We 
hope that the opinion of Sir Richard Musgrave, backed as It Is by 
that of the whole agricultural Press, Liberal and Conservative alike, 
will not be ignored. The diseased cattle come from Ireland, 50 
that at last we have something which we may fairly claim as a set- 
off against Irish grievances. Some recent experiments have shown 
that milk from a tuberculous cow will develope the same disease in 
rabbits and pigs ; but the need of caution in this matter’requires no 
emphasising. Even to the lowest classes 1D England there is 
nothing so disgusting as the thought of diseased food. 
Lrewes.——The ancient and picturesque capital of Sussex has set 
about obtaining from Her Majesty a Charter of Incorporation as a 
Parliamentary Borough. Mr. Wynne f. Baxter, at present holding 
the medizval office of High Constable of Lewes, has charge of the 
petition, and if successful will probably be the first holder of the 
revived Saxon mayoralty, as well as last holder of the feudal 
Norman dignity. It is curious that so old a town as Lewes should 
never have been incorporated, nor do we feel quite sure that the 
Lewesians are well advised in their attempt to get rid of the quaint 
and all but unique form of local government now subsisting. The 
fifth of November was observed at Lewes yesterday with great 
spirit, as was also the case at Hastings. Sussex used to be counted 
a Puritan part of England two hundred years ag0, and in the 
eastern division of the county there is still v 


where animals penned with affect 


ery little change. 


Ir is always a pleasure to read Mr. Otto Trevelyan, for he has all 
Lord Macaulay’s good points without those defects which stir up Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s bile. Full of life and sparkle, eminently clear 
and readable, he is not (like his model) for ever aiming at antitheses, 
His “ Early History of Charles James Fox” (Longmans) is just the 
baok to display those powers of which ‘“ The Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay” gave such abundant evidence. Fox’s life is from 
the frst bound up with the history of his times. The state of 
society—reformed, as far as Court influence could reform it, by 
George ILI. ; the King’s friends ; Wilkes and the wild enthusiasm 
he excited ; the imminent danger in 1770 of a collision between the 
country and its rulers; Junius at the height of his enigmatical 
popularity; the King clapping his hand on his sword when there 
was talk of a dissolution—all this and a great deal more has to be 
at least as much taken into account in discussing Fox’s entry into 
public life as his father’s immense unpopularity. What Fox’s maiden 
speech was about no one can tell; a few recorded scraps may 
belong te him or to his elder brother Stephen. Those were days: 
when paper was so rigorously excluded from the Gallery that an 
artist, taken with the dé%a/ani’s air and manner, had to tear off 
a bit of his shirt in order to sketch his likeness. Fox’s father, 
who had richly earned his unpopularity by the bitterness with 
which, when he took office under Bute, he persecuted even the 
humblest of Pitt’s adherents, and also by cynically treating the 
public as ‘a milch cow which might bellow as loud as it pleased 
now he had filled his pail and set the gate between himself and 
it,” had at least the compensation of being adored at home. He 
had the gift of forgetting himself in others, and thus won unlimited 
attachment by spreading happiness around him. If only he had 
possessed a proper sense of right and wrong, his third son’s career 
might have been widely different, He ‘spoiled ” Charles ; but the 
boy bore “spoiling.” —‘‘ He is a very sensible little fellow, and will 
learn to cure himself,” was the reply to complaints of Charles’s 
passionate temper ; and a threat to destroy a watch was met with, 
‘Well, if you must, I suppose, you must.” Unhappily, in 1763 
** the devil entered into Lord Holland’s heart,” and, taking his pet 
from Eton, he initiated him into high play and debauchery abroad, 
That he was not wholly ruined, but was able to go back to Eton, 
and thence to Oxford, and afterwards to study hard at that King’s 
Gate, the very existence of which is unknown to thousands of 
Margate pleasure-seekers, proves great strength of will as well as of 
constitution. Every side of Fox’s character comes out in Mr. 
Trevelyan’s graphic pages; his love of fine clothes, and the 
difficulty of bringing any acress from France; his betting ; his 
home life; his strong feeling, natural in Lady Sarah Lennox’s 
nephew, on the Royal Marriage Bill. His leaving the Ministry in 
1774 closes a book which is one of the most important of the 
season, and which will add much its author’s already well-established 
reputation. Some of the scenes described—Wilkes, for instance, in 
the ease and dignity of City Chamberlain, and the tumult in 1771 
at Lord Mayor Crosby’s trial, when Lord North narrowly escaped 
being torn in pieces, and a bloody riot only averted by that English 
good humour which has so often warded off such a peril—are worthy 
of Macaulay at his best. The book will at once take rank as a classic. 

When Signor d’Albertis tells us he was so eager to explore Papua, 
and to interview ‘‘the unspoiled son of nature, the savage in his 
primitive state, that the few minutes requisite for the Aradia to 
steam out of the harbour of Genoa seemed an eternity,” he is giving 
a fair sample of his style which throughout ‘‘ New Guinea: What I 
Did and What I Saw’? (Sampson Low and Co.), is too magniloquent 
for English taste. The interest of the narrative, however, more 
than counterbalances this defect; and the coloured plates of 
gorgeous birds and numerous and excellent engravings of natives 
and their belongings make these two handsome volumes singularly 
attractive. Our Italian had a decided way of dealing with the 
Papuans; when some of them delayed to bring in a hornbill which 
they had promised he fixed three rockets in the direction of their 
village. His house was a very arsenal, mined all round and stored 
not only with rifles and revolvers,out with Orsini shells. Now and 
then he would explode a shell and spring a mine just to show what 
he could do. When he hoisted the black flag the natives were to 
approach at their peril; when the Italian tricolour was flying they 
were free to visithim. Sometimes he posed asa magician, ‘‘ setting 
water on fire,” z.¢., burning spirics of wine, and lighting aniseed 
spirit, which he managed to blow out and drink, This feat astonished 
them much, while to electric shocks they were strangely impassive. 
Naturally such a traveller had many novel experiences ; and those 
who have read all our books about New Guinea will still find 
in him much that is new. The Papuan race he thinks very 
mixed, remarking that some of the women were scarcely human, 
some pretty, even from an European standard, He recognised the 


Chinese type, and also that of the Aden Arab, The skulls that he 


collected will form the basis of safer ethnological speculations. In 
buying some of these he showed his usual “ firmness 5” in Kiwai 
Island he found a cluster of heads hanging in a huge “devil's 
house,"—a hut ‘‘artistic yet savage, simple yet grand, likethe nave of 
a Gothic cathedral.” Of these the people gave him three in 
exchange for a blanket, some knives, kc, ‘* It seemed to me just 
that J might take the other rine; ” so he took them, At another 
place he bought two ‘Bushmen’s” skulls for a little tobacco ; 
clearly the seller had no right to sell, for he tried to conceal the 
transaction, and another man on seeing the skulls said they were 
his. ‘*I replied I had bought them with tobacco, The man 
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seemed ill-pleased.” The notice of a Mission, with Elia 
New Caledonian, for teacher, is very gushing; unfortunatel a, a 
; ' ; : Y Near 
here Signor d’Albertis had to fire 120 shots from his little stea 
the Neva to beat off a night attack. He did it ail by nee 
self; and we hope Elia’s teaching was not thereby hinds a 
2 Ted, 
Our author left Genoa in 1871. Most of 1875 he spent : 
Yule Island. Three explorations of the Fly River took Kin 
till the end of 1877; and as soon as he got back to Somerset ‘i 
the extreme north of Australia, he was brought up ona char, _ of 
murdering two Chinese who had run away and were killed by st ale 
His !Polynesians accused him ; happily his English engineer had 
lived through a severe illness, and proved him innocent. We nn 
sorry he charges the magistrate, Mr. Chester, with more than dis. 
courtesy, The Italians have some idea of colonising Papua; we 
fear their countryman did not go the way to make things pleasant 
for future visitors. 

Mr. G. L. Gomme, in ‘ Primitive Folk-moots ; or, Open-Air 
Assemblies in Britain” (Sampson Low and Co.), has gathered not 
only the evidence of early records but the cases of survival—Courts 
Leet, Courts Baron, Forest Courts, &c., in England and Scotland 
and also other traditional and philological evidence. The subject is 
of immense importance to those who care to know something about 
the old village communities of which England, as well as all other 
Aryan lands, is an agglomeration. Sir H. S. Maine and Professor 
Nasse of Bonn laid the foundation of this knowledge ; Dr. Hibbert 
has found in Orkney and in Shetland abundant facts, of which 
Mr. Gomme makes good use. M, Laveleye, we know, illustrates 
the ancient village from the Russian wx; Mr. Freeman bids us 
study the Allthing and Witan in a modern Swiss canton, Mr. 
Gomme brings us from the old Icelandic customs (so well set forth 
in Dasent’s Burnt Njal) down to quaint survivals, like ‘the 
dumb borsholder of Chart ” and ‘‘Green hill bower and procession 
at Lichfield.” Runymede, and the gathering on Pennenden Heath to 
settle the dispute between Odo of Bayeux and Lanfranc, are classed 
as “revivals,” of which there are several more in the reign of 
Charles I. How essential it was that popular meetings should be 
held in the open-air is proved by two almost identical provisions, 
in Hindoo and old German law, that judgments shall be reversed 
if made inside a house. ‘*Fencing the Court ” is a Scotch survival 
of the hallowed cords which enclosed the otherwise open Thing. Nor 
is this confined to Aryans; the Jews met in the open, and made upright 
stones their witnesses just as our fathers did. So much evidence 
does Mr. Gomme collect of the connection of the old Things with 
the probably much older stone circles, that we almost suspect him 
of sympathising with the antiquarians who would ‘‘ restore Stone- 
henge to the Danes.” ow the old Shire-moots became local 
branches of the new Witan when the shires ceased to be sovereign 
communities, is an exact parallel to the merging of the Icelandic 
independent Things in the Allthing when Grim-Goatshoe had 
discovered a fitting place for that assembly. Our hundreds often 
preserve the names of these local moots. Mr. Gomme has 
given us a most fascinating book, as well asa valuable contribution 
to a very important branch of history. 

With the “Foreign Countries and British Colonies” series we 
English ought soon to become as good geographers as the Prussians 
are said to be. The new volume, ‘Austria and Hungary 
(Sampson Low and Co.), isa very good one, Mr. Kay's account of 
the chaos of races in Austria being full and lucid, Hungary, by the 
way, is just as composite as the other member of the Dual Govern- 
ment; and the race-medley becomes hopeless when we read that 
Germans (not singly, but in whole villages) turn Magyars, or 
Wallachs, or Shvacks; while Shvack communities have turned 
Magyar, and vice versd. The chapter on provinces and principal 
towns includes Bosnia, whose inhabitants are said to be rude, 
barbarous, violent, and repellent to s:rangers.” These provinces 
are of various degrees of culture ; in Lower Austria 94 per cent. 
can read; in Dalmatia only 1°6, The engravings are useful ; 
though “A Magyar Gentleman on Horseback” savours of the 
theatrical. ‘A Street in Ragusa” is in much better style; and 
the Adriatic Coast, with the Dinaric Alps filling up the background, 
is excellent, The book deserves hearty commendation. 

Mrs. Meredith was writing about Tasmania as far back as we can 
remember, and forty years have not lessened her love for the island 
and its belongings. “Tasmanian Friends and Foes—Feathered, 
Furred, and Finned” (Marcus Ward, London and Belfast), is 2s 
delightful as Kingsley’s ‘‘Glaucus.” A vast amount of natural 
history is threaded on to a pretty story of colonial life. The coloured 
illustrations are admirable—a credit alike to artist and printer ; the 
fishes especially are enough to tempt Mr. Buckland to put himsel! 
for a while into ‘* Mrs. Merton’s” hands, That ‘superb dragon é 
(Phyllopteryx foliatus) fully deserves his name, and the ‘ruby fish” 
is almost equally gorgeous. But Mrs. Meredith’s pleasantest expe- 
riences are with mammalia; we would rather see her walking 
through her shrubbery hand in hand with a kangaroo, or letting her 
bandicoots run up her sleeves, as Italian boys do white mice, than 
catch the superbest “dragon” that ever swam. She is ineignant 
with “Chambers’s Encyclopedia” for alleging that marsupials have 
so little intelligence as not to recognise their feeders. On the 
contrary, not she alone but friends and servants testify to their rire 
fidelity and attachment ; even the wombat will follow its owner like 
adog. It is the non-marsupials, the “tiger” and “devil,” that 
she gives up as hopeless. We trust somebody may find ont that 
they too can be tamed, before they go the way of the aborigines, 
whose destruction Mrs. Meredith defends as an act of necessity. 
There may be two opinions on this point ; there can be but one as 
to the beauty and sterling worth of this splendidly got up book, 
which, thanks to its author and to Messrs. Marcus Ward, has come 
out: just in time for Christmas. It will make a choice present for 
young people. 

‘There is a freshness about an Italian traveller’s way of look- 
ing at things which makes Signor de Amicis’s ‘Holland 
(W. H. Allen) very pleasant reading. Instructive, too, ate his 
criticisms of the Dutch school from actual study in the different 
Galleries. A sadly drunken set most of the painters seem to have 
been, and to have come to very sad ends. Far more creditable are 
the poets; of whom, besides the famous Jacob Catz, Vondel, the 
sixteenth century tragedian, whose Lucifer may have influenced 
Milton’s thought, and Bilderdijk, who died fifty years ago, and who 
carried the national mysticism to excess, deserve mention. Leyden, 
once so renowned, is, our author says, declining ; with Latin love of 
centralisation he finds a reason for this in the number of Dutch 
Universities. Instead of four there should be one; but none of 
them will begin suppressing itself, though each wishes to suppress 
the others. Signor de Amicis describes with equal zest the horrible 
ghetto in Amsterdam, the two grand pictures—Van der Helst's 
‘Civic Guards’ Banquet” and Rembrandt's “ Night Patrol,” the 
want of bread and excess of meat and the paper napkins at a Dutch 
hotel, and the quaint manners of the Groningen peasants. Je 
sketches the past history and glories of the country; but he deals 
mainly with the present. Those who want to know a great deal 
about Holland as it is could not have a pleasanter or more instruc 
tive guide. 

i 

Russtan Forests BORDERING ON THE DNIFPER have been 
destroyed so recklessly of ate that the neighbouring districts have 
become arid steppes, many of the important feeders vf the rivet 
drying up. Thus the volume of the Dnieper has sensibly diminished, 
rocks and sandbanks in its bed have been laid bare by the lowering 
of the water, and the navigation is already interrupted—a serious 
disaster, as the river traverses nine provinces, materially contributing 
to their prosperity. 
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TOTTENHAM 


THE GRAPHIC 


ARtistic 
CARPET s. 


MAPLE & CO. 


COURT 
LONDON, W. 


THE VICARAGE DRAWING ROOM 


— 

LY ENGLISH ARtisTIC 

FURNITURE. thegasses 

> E-PLACES,with glasses 
ROOMF aaa Bookcases, URNITURE. 
affixed -room and Bed-room Furnt 
Drawtirried out in the same De 
tore. jets from £3 158 to 60 guineas. 
eat talogue post free. 

Cc 


UMAPLE and CO. 


PARQUET FLOORING. 


paRrqueT FLOORING. 
PARQUET FLOORING. 


UET can now be 


plied to any room without dis: 
existing floor, the average cost 
+ laying and polishing) for sur- 
ye with Parquet a Persian, Turkey, 


Indian or square Carpet being about £8. 
an, 


APLE and CO. beg to 
state that having: just fixed N EW 
and IMPROVED MACHINERY, they r 
and IMP™ pied to supply both thick and 
are nO OURENG at a much lower price 
shin ever before offered. Architects are 
tolicited to inspect the New Patterns. 


URKEY 
PERSIAN 
psoe 


reais 


(2 


Handsome Chippendale 
Corner Bracket, 3ft. 2in. 
high, with four bevelled 
plates, 31s. 6d. 


ARt CARPETS. — Just received, 

a large consignment of ANTIQUE CAR- 
PETS and RUGS, which have been bought for 
cash by agents especially despatched by Messrs. 
MAPLE and CO. Some of these are great 
curiosities, and worth two or three times the prices 
asked, Also 2,000 North Persian Rugs, sizes 
about 6ft. by 3 ft. 6in., ros. 6d. These are far 
pe:ter in quality than the Scinde Rugs at 7s. 6d. 


ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 


known for 80 years as the best and safest pre- 
server and beautifier of the hair; it contains no 
lead or mineral ingredients, and is especially 
adapted for the hair of children; sold in usual 
four sizes, 3s. 6d., 78., 105. 6d., 27s. 

is the 


ROWLAND'S ODONTO 


purest and most fragrant dentifrice ever made; 
bw i 


tens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives 
ing fragrance to the breath, and the fact 
containing no acid or mineral ingredients 
specially adapts it for the teeth of children. 
Ask for Rowland’s Articles. 


FOR FIELD, ROAD, OR CAMPAIGN. 


JSNESs HORSEMAN’s WATCH, 


OR 
IMPROVEDLEVER 


Is not affected by 
violent jerks or the 
succession of shocks 
experienced in Riding, 
Hunting, Shooting, or 


other Field Sports, 
Bicycling, Rough Tra- 
‘MARIS. velling, &c. fe less 


liable to get out of 
order than any other 
make of watch, and is 
a mest exact time- 
keeper. 
K st For a SEATS 
o. 1 Slvr. No. 2Sivr. 18-ct. Gid. 
Crystal Glass 2, £510 0. £710 O. £17 17 0 
Tinter or Vemni-Hunter 6 60. 8 Bo. BBO 
eytess ditto or Crystal 15m 0. 25 0 oO 
4G The No. 2 Silver have movements as in Gold. 
ne reference to the Horseman's Watch, THE 
1ET.D of June 5, 1875, says: 
‘ian have never found it vary from the true time more 
hat half a minute a week when riding wo or three 
x nes, and not more than a few seconds on those rare 
Ceasions when during the seven days we have net 
Coe in the saddle more than once. “, . WE CAN 
Wi FIDE TLY RECOMMEND MR. JONES'S 
AT CH" 
the aest testimonials from customers in all parts of 


eet ENGLISH and SWISS WATCHES of every 
Repeater, 


3 Chr h, 2 
Watches, from gig tee to fan 
Gap ee T. A, Jones's New Pamphlet and Price 
tena ches their Relative Merits and Uses” 
bv9 tam A Guid to Purchasers.” Lost free, 
Carat GOLD ALBERT CHAINS, 
3 Dé 5, i 3. per Oz. 
T. A. JONES, Watcn ia oe 
352, Essex Road, Islington, London, 


complicated 


NOTICE.--SILVER & ELECTRO 
PLATE ~ ELKINGTON & CO., Manufac 
uring Silversmiths and Patentces of the 

ectro Plate. Revised illustrated Pattern 
eal of New Designs in Table Plate of all 
for Is, and new qualities in Spoons and Forks, 
eihatded free by post. Testimonial Plate in 
may Silver, in great variety, always in stock, 
Thee provided with Designs and 
Addi raphs to suit all occasions. 

perdae NGTON & CO., 23, Regent Street, 

mdon ; or 43, Moorgate Street, City. 


RETONNES 


expense. 

to Country 
chasers are invited to inspect 
the Manufactured Stockethe 
largest in England. 


. 


000 
RETONNES Bicces 

S in 
RETONNES Stock. 
RETONNES Patterns 
sent free, 


CCRETONN ES 


(CARPETS 
(CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


MAPLE & CO., Importers. 


A House of any magnitude 
Furnished throughout in Three 
Days, saving time, trouble, and 
reat advantage 
Pur- 


‘ustomers. 


The Vicarage Ebonized Drawing-room Suite, 
with 2 bevelled Plates 


INDIAN CARPETS, ro Guineas 
TURKEY CARPETS, 8 Guineas 
PERSIAN CARPETS, 20 Guineas 


Handsome Black and Gold Glass fo 
bevelled plates, and Decorated Panela 


consisting of 


ROAD, 


SUITE. 


463 


sj ee ah Sm ee Se a ee 


C HIPPENDALE 
FURNITURE, DRAWING- 
ROOM CABINETS, from £7 7s. to 
guineas; some of these are very 
fandsome. Glasses and Suites com- 
plete. Bed-room Sets and Dining- 
room Suites in the same style. 
Brackets and Fancy Ornaments, from 
15s.—MAPLE and CO. 


RAWING ROOM 
INING ROOM 


ROOM 


PED 
Be FURNITURE. 


MANUFACTURERS 


of BED-ROOM SUITES. 


BED-R0OM SUITES, 


in Pine, 614 Guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, 


Enamelled, 10 Guineas. 


BED-ROOMSUITES, 
in Solid Ash, with plate-glass 
b= == door to Wardrobe, 20 Guineas. 


1 Mantel-shelf, or to fix on Wall, with 
t Top ; 3ft. gin. high by 4ft. wide, £5 5s. 


MAPLE & CO, torrennam 


6 Chairs and 2 Easy Chairs with loose seats covered in silk plush, handsome Cabinet 
and Decorated Panel on Cupboard Door, also Centre Table, 16 guineas. 


CU RTAINS 
URTAINS 


CY RTAINS 
Cu RTAINS 


DEPARTMENT. 


article t can 


free of charge. 


COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


Now ready (Gne Shilling), No, 251, 
a | ‘HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by GEORGE 
pu Maurier and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS! 
My Faithful Johnny. (With aa Mlustration.) Chaps. 
iv. 


Quevedo, 

The Natural History of Dress. 

Lord Macaulay and Ir. Johnson's Wife. 

The Burmese. By Shway Yoe. 

Decorative Decoration. 

Social Life amongst the Ancient Greeks. : 

Washington Square. By Henry James, Jun. (with 
an Hlustration.) Chapters XXX.—XXXV. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Pl. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, tos. 6d. 


"THE POETRY of ASTRONOMY. 


Ry Ricwarp A. Proctor, Author of “The 
Borderland of Science,” “ Science Byways,” &c. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15, Waterloo Pl. 


Now ready, royal 8vo, price 255. 


THE POWER OF SOUND, By 


EpMUND Gurney, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 1g, Waterloo Fl. 


SELF-CULTURE FOR ALL, 
WARD AND LOCK'S 


UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR: A 


Complete Encyclopaedia of Learning and Sell- 
Education. Profusely Ulustrated. In Weekly Num- 
bers, 1d.; Monthly Parts, 6d. Prospectuses post free 
on application to the Publishers. 

WARD AND LOCK'S 
UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR; or, 
Self-Culture for All, 

No. 1 now ready, price rd.; Part I. now ready, price 
6d. With Part I. is presented gratis a valuable Chart 
of the History of the World, printed in colours. 

Prospectus post free on application to the Publishers 
London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury $q., E.C, 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS AND THE PUBLIC. 
Word & LOCK’S UNIVERSAL 

INSTRUCTOR. Anticipating a considerable 
demand for the first number of The Universal In- 
structor,” the Publishers prepared a large first edition, 
which was speedily exhausted, and further editions have 
been put to press, amounting to four times the number 
first printed. 

The orders received also for the first monthly part 
are so large that a second edition is alréady being 
printed. 

The reprinting is being proceeded with as rapidly as 
possible, and orders for both Weekly Number and 
Monthly Part will be executed in the order in which 
they reach the Publishers. 

London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Sq., E.C. 


_, BY DR, BARR MEADOWS. 
Eichth Edition, cloth, post free, 32 stamps. 
FERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN. 
Remarks on the Abuse of Arsenic and other reputed 
specifics.—G. HILL, 134, Westminster Bridge Road. 


! nilh 
TL 


Bema TROUSSEAUX, 


ListNOoeds « «os « «= £25 6 3 
List No.2 . oe + 35912 9 
ListNo.3 1 «© «© « «© « 5160 
List No.4 . 4 » yo6o 
List No.5. 88 4 6 


Full particulars post free. 
Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly, W. 


GMOKE 


SNS 


RICHMOND GEM 
CIGARETTES 


y 


SS 


Ot RIP 
GMOKING TOBACCO. 


LARGEST POPULAR SALE EVER KNOWN. 

RICHMOND GEM CIGARETTES—when placed in 
competition with all the productions of the world they 
receive the medal of superiority—are made of pure, 
unadulterated Virginia naturai-leaf tobacco, and ate 
entirely harmless. There is an entire absence of 
nicotine and nitre: they are consequently delightfully 
aromatic and sweet. 

The verdict of Cigarette Smokers of every country is 
that the Richmond Gem Cigarettes are unquestionably 
superior to all others. In boxes of 100, 58, oF 50 for 
2s. 6d., and in pocket cases of 2oatis. If not found at 
your tobacconist’s, will be sent post free by the Im- 
porters upon receipt of price. Smokers who desire an 


exceedingly 
MILD _ AND DELICATE 

4 CIGARETTE, 
with full aroma, should order “ THR Pet.” They are 
made from the most delicately-flavoured and highest- 
priced Tobacco grown in Virginia, every leaf being 
carefully selected. Price 7s. 6d. per 100, or 1s. 6d for 
a pocket case of 20, If not found at your tobacconist's, 
a sample case will be sent Post Free by the Importers 
upon receipt of price. 

‘We do not print the name of the Brand on each 
Cigarette, Ink or Bronze being poisonous when smoked 
orinhaled. See that every package is sealed, 


—— 


I ‘O PIPE SMOKERS. 
You will find in 
OLD RIP LONG CUT ‘TOBACCO 

cool and dry smoking, strength with genuine flavour. 
One correspondent writes: “lhe smoker may burn the 
tobacco to any extent The tobacco is much too genuine 
and good-natured to return the compliment by burning 
his mouth Jikea lime-kiln.” The London Correspondent, 
Western Mail, Cardiff, Sept. 9, 1880, writes -—"' Have 
you ever smoked ‘Old Rip?’ For I presume you, like 
unto all consumers of the midnight oil, smoke, It is 
quite the rage in London at present, and as 1 instinc- 
tively abhor anything which becomes ‘the rage’ in 
‘New Babylon," resisted for a time any offer to ‘make 
one try,' at last I did, and if I did not shout out in the 
classic language of the ancient Greek, ‘Eureka.’ 1 
proclaim now that ‘I have found it,’ the very best, the 
most delightfully flavoured and pure smoke in the 
market.” 

OLD RIP LONG CUT TOBACCO is believed to 
be so perfect a smoking tobacco as to admit of no 
RE 

LD RIP SMOKING TOBACCO is cut from pure 
leaf, and is clean from dust. No stems are cut with 
this tobacco, It smokes cool and sweet. 

OLD RIP LONG CUT TOBACCO. Price 1s. 3d. 
per 20z. packet. If not found at your tobacconist's it 
will be sent post free by 

H, K, TERRY and CO., Sole Importers of Richmond 
Gem Cigareites and Old Rip Smoking Tobacco, 55, 
Holborn Viaduct, London, EC 


| BEAUTY! 


GRACE ! 
SYMMETRY! 


The 


Designs. 


POSTAL ORDER 


Foot AND ANSLE. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, 

in Solid Walnut, in the Farly 
English style, with plate-glass Ward- 
robe, 24 Guineas. 


500 BEDROOM 


SUITES in Showrooms, 


614 to 200 Guine. 


CURTAINS Richest RISD YIN 
CUPTAINS Most 
Beautiful 


BEDSTEADS , 10.000 — 
BEDSTEADS | Brass itustrations 
BEDSTEADS | Iron pa ist 
BEDSTEADS Stock, aere mew 
BEDSTEADS 8 igh ™ Catalogue, 
BEDSTEADS } o Gs, _ Post Free. 
The Gothic Chippendale 


Bracket, 4 pera 
lates, size, 32 in. hi 
oe in. wide, £2 12s. $a. 


AFT CURTAINS.—The largest 


and choicest selection of all the new 


Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg 
respectfully to state that this depart- 
ment is now so organised that they 
are fully prepared to supply any e 
Pat ossibly be required 
in furnishing at the same price, if not 
less, than any other house in England. 
Patterns sent and quotations given 


matertals for curtains and the covering of furniture, 
Some of these are also used by ladies for dresses. 
Rich Silks, Tapestries, and in fact every artistia 
material in stock. Those who study taste shonld 
see these goods before ordering. Patterns sent 
into the country on receiving a description of wha: 


is likely to be required. 


BEAUTY} 
GRACE! 
SYMMETRY! 


THE 


ELECTRIC STOCKING GARTER. 


EVERY LADY, GENTLEMAN, AND CHILD SHOULD WEAR THEM. 
AS WONDERFUL as the TELEPHONE and ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Nore.— Pure 


They develope the ANKLE and FOOT into perfect 
form, support and strengthen the LIMBS, add MAR- 
VELLOUS GRACE and elasticity to the step, give 
GREAT EASE and COMFORT ‘in WALKING or 
RIDING, maintain and excite healthful circulation, 
PUT AN END TO ILL-SHAPEN and DWARFED 
LIMBS AND ANKLES, dispel GOUT, RHEU- 
MATIC, and NEURALGIC PAINS, subdue all 
cramps and stiffness of joints. 

This matchless invention wholly supersedes every 
other form of Stocking Attachment for Ladies’, Gentle- 
men’s, or Child’s wear, they are worn with all the com- 
fort of the best known Garters, not more expensive— 
are lasting wear. Beautiful in appearance, Adjusted 
in a moment to required length. ‘The Electric Garters 
are finished in finest Silk and Cotton Fabric in usual 
Colours, with Studs and Buckle Clasps. 

Like the Telephone and Electric Light, it has taken 
time to develope, but is now the success of the day, and 
sO perfect in all details as to admit of no improvement. 
PRICE :—The Electric Garters in finest Cotton Web- 
bing, ladies or gent’s size, 2s. 6d.; in Silk, 3s. 6d. 
iby post 2s. 8d. and 3s. 84.); child's size {for children 
up to five years) in finest Cotton Webbing, 2s.; in Siik 
3s. (by post 28. 2d. and 3s. 2d.). 

Sent to any address on receipt of P.0.0. In 
ordering by post please state ‘‘ ladies, entlemen, or 
child's size.” THE ELECTRIC FABRIC COM- 
PANY, NEW BUILDING, 4, Charlotte Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


hasers calling at Show Rooms may test the electric current of the Garter by a Galvanometer. 


VV 00D- PAVING. — NOTICE. — 
Messrs. HARVEY, NICHOLLS, and CO., 
Limited, respectiully announce that during 

the repair of the soni hee bride Road, car- 
riages most conveniently set down at their 
side entrance in Charles Streeet, Lowndes 
Square, and also in Sloane Street. 


BRUSSELS HOTEL de SUEDE. 
Rue de YEvéque. — First-class 

Establishment, near New Boule- 

vards and Place de la Monnaie. 


2 

HE LONDON GLOVE COM- 
PANY'’S GLOVES. 

Ladies’ 2 Buiton Kid Gloves, from Ss al half-doz. 


» 4 ” ” ” ” 


" ” ” ty 10S. Gd. ” 

Gentlemen's Kid Gloves ay, Ss. ie 
Single Pairs sold. Detailed list of all makes post free. 
THE LONDON GLOVE CO,, 454, Cheapside, H.C, 


Gre HAIR.—Alex. Ross’s Hair 
Dye is instantaneous. Nothing can be easier to 

use. 3s, 6d., sent post free for 54 stamps.—2!, Lamb's 

Conduit Street, near the l’oundling, Holborn, London. 


HROAT IRRITATION. 
EPPs'S GLYCERINE JU] UBES. 
Sold only in boxes, 742d. and rs. 13¢d., labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., HomMaopaTHic CHEMISTS, 
48, Threadneedle Street, and 170, Piccadilly, London. 


WAN AND 
S) 


ESSRS. SCALLY and 
39 LOMBARD STRFET, LONDON. 


FOR CONSUMPTION AND 
WASTING DISEASES. The Medicinal Food, 
Pancreatic Emulsion, is most efficacious in 

arresting the waste and loss of power, while it 
increases the appetite and restores strength and 
health. Pamphlets on application. 

SAVORY and MOCRE, 143, NEw Bonpb ST., Lonpon, 

AND OF CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Gout and RHEUMATISM.—The 


excruciating pain of gout and rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT and HEU MATIC 
PILLS. They require no restraint or diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking an 
vital parts Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 114d. and 2s. od 
per box. 


‘TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON. 
CONSTIPATION, 


HEADACHE 
AMAR INDIEN GRILLON. 


A LAXATIVE and REFRESHING 
FRUIT LOZENGE, 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


AMAR INDIEN GRILLON. 


as. 6d. the box, stamp included. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 


Wholesale, E. GRILLON, 69, Queen St., London, E.C. 


SCALLY'S 
ROWN 
pe RE [RISH WHISKY. 


AGED THREE TO EIGHTEEN YEARS. 
THE EXACT AGE OF THE CONTENTS OF EACH BOTTLE CERTIFIED 
BY THE OFFICERS OF H.M. CUSTOMS, DUBLIN, AND 
BLENDING OR ADULTERATION THEREBY RENDERED IMPOSSIBLE 


For Opinions of the Press and correspondence on average ages and “ Bottling” 


in bond apply to 


CO., DUBLIN; and 


404 


RESENTS. 
MECHI has REMOVED from REGENT ST. 

to 439, STRAND and 3, LOWTHER ARCADE 
(nearly opposite the Charing Cross Station). As usual 
with hing Gualtly Bist rate—prices moderate—10 per 

nt. discount for cash. : 

raving been tested for fifty-three years, since he first 
commenced business in Leadenhall Street, he, feels 
confident that his old friends and customers will not 
forsake him, especially those who still continue to 
remove their daily growth of beard. Cataiogues post free. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


Gopal s HOUSEHOLD | 


SPECIALITIES 
trial solicited from those who have not yet 


A single 1 n 
y tried these splendid preparations. 


Pipe ga 
OODALL'S YORKSHIRE 
RELISH. 
The most delicious sauce in the world. 
Bottles, 6d., 35., and 2s. each. 4 
CAUTION.—On each Yorkshire Relish Label is our 
TRADE MARK, Willow Pattern Plate, and name, 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO. No other is 
enuine. 3 
8 Sold by Grocers, Chemists, 
Dealers, Uilmen, &c. 
a es ee ES 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


he best in the world. 
id, packets ; 6d., 15. 25., and gs. tins, 


Pe ad QUININE WINE. 


The best tonic yet introduced. 
and 2s, 3d, each. 


Patent Medicine 


Bottles, 1s., rs. 14d, 25.5 


a 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POW- 
DER. Makes delicious custards without eggs; 
and athalfthe price. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding 
ious to Stewed Rice. 
s to all kinds of Puddings. 


Delicioss alone ; 
In boxes, 6d. and ts. each. , 
shippers” and the trade supplied by the Sole Pro- 


prieters) DALL, BACKHOUSE, and CO., Leeds. 


————o 
j I SHE ESSEX FLOUR and GRAIN 

COMPANY, Liverpool Road London, N., supply 
the best goods only. four: Whites for Pastry, per 
36 ibs., 98. 4d; Households, for Bread making, 8s. 8d. 
Wheaten Meal for Brown Bread, 8s.j esr Scotch 
Oatmeal for Porridge, per 14 lbs. 35.5 American 
Hominy, 28.3 Barley; Buck Wheat, Maize, and Mixed 
Corn for Poultry, per bushel, 5s. od.; Middlings 
vs.; Bran, 1s.; Pearl Split Peas, per, peck, 35.3 
3pht Egyptian Lentils, 3s. + Meat Biscuits, per 
4 Ibs., 28. 6d.; Barley Meal, per 48 Ibs., 5s. od, ; Lentil 
flour, per & Ib. tin, 84.3 per 14 Ibs., 6s. All other kinds 
of Grain and Seeds. Price List on application, Special 
juotations for large orders. P.O, Orders and Cheques 
°o be made in favour of GEORGE YOUNG. 


. GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
FRY’S PRY’S, CARACAS 
Cocoa. 


COCOA, 
Achoice prepared Cocoa. 
“A most delicious and valuable 
article."—Standard, 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


RY’S COCOA 
EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only. 


The superfluous oil extracted 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 


FRYS 


Cocoa. 


i 
HEDGES and BUTLER, 155, 


Regent Street, London, and 30, Kings Road, 
hton, invite attention to their 
LARET, at 145., 185., 205.) 24S.) 305.) 36s., to 84s. 
SHERRY, at 208., 245.) 305-5 3055 425., 48s., to 6os. 
CHAMPAGNE, at 36s., 428., 485., 60s., 66s., to 783. 
OLD PORT, at 245, 305:, 305. 428-» 485-5 60s., to gos 
Fine old Pale Brandy, 48s. 608., 728.) 848. 


LUABLE DISCOVERY for the 


HAIR.—If your hair is turning grey or white, 
yr falling off, use “The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it 
will positively restore in every case grey OF white hair 
0 its original colour, without leaving the disagreeable 
smell of most “ Restorers.” It makes the hair charm- 
ingly beautiful, as well as promoting the growth of the 
yair on bald spots, where the glands are not decayed. 
Full particulars around each bottle. Ask your nearest 
“hemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


3old everywhere at 3s. 6d per bottle. 


BRELDENBAC H’S WOOD 
VIOLET.—Freshas the floweritself, Price2s. éd., 
3s Jos. Bottle. Sold at all Chemists and Perfumers 
or BREIDENBACH and 


Bri 
Cc 


‘hroughout the universe, 
20., Histillers of Wood Violet to the Queen, 157B, New 
Bond Sect; London, W. Trade Mark, The “ Wood 


Violet.” 


LORILINE! FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH.-A few drops of the liquid 
“Floriline" sprinkled ona wet tooth-brush produce a 
Jeasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the teeth 
rom all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. If removes all unpleasant odour arising from 
decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. ‘The Fragrant 
Floriline,” being composed in part of honey and sweet 
herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest toilet 
discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at 2s, 6d. 


W4rson, BONTOR, and COQ., 


IMPORTERS. 
TURKEY CARPETS. 
PERSIAN CARPETS. 


INDIAN CARPETS. 
35and 36, OLD BOND STREET. 


NEw FRENCH MILLINERY. 


SPECIAL NOVELTIES IN 
BONNETS, HATS, CAPS, &c., 
Have been imported from Paris. 
OUR SHOW ROOMS WERE NEVER MORE 
ATTRACTIVE THAN NOW. 
SETER will be sent by return—on application. 


PE ER ROBINSON, of Regent St. 


No, 256 to 262. 

AT PETER ROBINSON'S 
FAMILY MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, 
th REGENT STREET.” 

BEST ENGLISH CRAPES ONLY ARE USED, 
which stand the wet and damp weather. 

WIDOW'S DRESS, beautifully fitted, made 

complete; froms., 6s. Se TTS 
WIDOW'S BONNET and CAP, made by 

French Milliners — . ip ae Se 
WIDOW'S MANTLE or PALELOT hand- 

somely trimmed, from. 5 a Lye ‘ fe) 
DRESSES, made complete, for a Parent, 

Sister, or Brother, from . ; E %, 43 5 6 
MANTLES and PALETOTS, handsomely 

trimmed, for ditto, from... Se £219 6 
BONNETS, New Styles, made by French Mil- 

lines from . . sete hOB 


110 0 


The BARODA CRA PE—Economical Dresses 
made entirely of this new material, for Deep 


Mourning, from ¥ é i . . 


a 


£2 19 


_Good-Fitting Dressmakers are sent to All Parts 
with a Full Assortment of Gaods, and to take Orders, 
immediately on receipt of Letter or Telegram, 


WHICH MUST BE CLEARLY ADDRESSED— 
REGENT ST., Nos. 256 to 262, 


otherwise they will not reach as desired. 


Witicox and GIBBS 
« AUTOMATIC : 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 

Owing to the Self-Regulating character of ils com 
struction, is so simple that the most inexperienced can 
at once do perfect work upon it—work of perfect 
Beauty, Security, and Durability—a quality possessed 


EXCLUSIVELY by this Sewing Machine. 


Its Simplicity, Silence, and exceptional Utility fit 


it pre-eminently for use alike in Mansion, Cottage, and 


Workroom. 


0 lca 


Wittcox and GIBBS: 
“« AUTOMATIC bs 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 
On deonat of its instant readiness for use, with 
adaptability to various kinds of work, and the saving it 
effects in time and labour, is found to be at once the 


most useful and economical of Sewing Machines. 


In elegance of Design and perfection of Finish ts 
excellence is unquestioned ; and its constant efficiency 
and unfailing accuracy become apparent upona short 


trial. 


THE 
WiItLcox and GIBBS 
as AUTOMATIC” 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 
Embodies a great advance in sewing mechanism, by 
which all difficulty in the use of a Sewing Machine is 
totally obviated, and the operation simplified to a mar- 


vellous extent. 


It is always ready for use, and no preparatory experi- 
ments or testing are necessary when work is to be done, 
but a saving of time is effected in doing even a few 


inches of sewing. 


"THE 


WILLCox and GIBBS 
“ AUTOMATIC mM 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 
Does net interfere with the ordinary domestic 
occupations; Reading, Music, and Conversatian can be 
continued during its use, and the sleeping infant is not 


awakened. 


Jt never fails, with the most ordinary care, even in 
the hands of beginners, to produce perfect work-—work 
which has all the elasticity and security of the best 


knitting. 


FREE TRIAL AT HOME, 


CA RRIAGE PAID. 


PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


WIELLCOx and GIBBS 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


[LON DON, 
150, CHEAPSIDE, 
mys, REGENT STREET, W 


MaAaNce ESTER, 
10, CROSS STREET 


GLAScow, 
113, UNION STREET 


BRIGHTON, 
32, NEW ROAD. 


CANTERBU RY, 
15, MERCERY LANE. 


NOTTINGHAM, 
195 MARKET STREE . 


CERTIFIED AGENTS IN ALL 
| TOWNS. 


THE GRAPHIC 


OSEPH WILLIAMS’S_ LIST. 


‘All Music post free at half-price. 


POPULAR SONGS by POPULAR 
COMPOSERS. F 
$.—Soprano. M.S.—Mezzo-Sop. Bar.—Baritone. 


B.—Bass. 


L. ROECKEL’S SONGS. 


s.d, 
Xs THE SUN WENT DOWN M.S. nett 2 0 
COME BACK, MY DREAM. - C. » 2 0 
EVE OF ST. JOHN. - + + M& » 2 9 
LOVE OF OLD . 0. es MS. 4 2 6 
WHEN ALL WAS YOUNG M.S. 4 1 6 
WHEN ROSES BLOW - - MS. 5 2 6 
(CC1R0 PINSUTI’S SONGS. au 
DREAMS, ONLY DREAMS.» MS.nett 2 0 
PoE Tye HOn oe ; siete. 5 Ee 

. . + os oe 

LOVE WILLSHINEALL THROUGH C. » 2 9 
MAIDEN'S FLOWER SONG. - MS. y 1 6 
THE OWL (Sung by Mr. Santley) Rar, yy 2 0 
THE RAFT (Sun, by Sig. Fol) . 3B. n 20 
WHAT WE HAVE LOVED WE |. 

LOVE FOREVER. - + + MS » 2 6 
WILT THOU BE MINE. « Bar. }, 1 6 
I OQUISA GRAY’S SONGS. F 

—— s. dad. 
UNDER THE LAMPLIGHT. . MS. nett 2 0 
MY HIGHLAND HOME. . « MS. s 2 © 
Pau rts tage #8 
Se Sh 
SUFFER THEM TO COME TO 

ME veana 2 ke MS ge 8 
FAITHLESS ROBIN we 0s CG 
UND MAN'S GUIDE Cor M.S. 5, 2 9 
DAISY». ee ttt MB yO 

L. MOLLOY’S SONGS. 

e eel Ss. 
TITTLE MAID OF CHINA . M.S. nett 2 0 
THE BIRD AND THE CROSS . MS. , 2 9 
TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. -. C:. 5 2 0 
BECAUSE1 DO, . «© + « MS. 4 20 
ee Ce eed aie 
FLORIAN PASCAL’S SONGS. 
FOR YOU... - . « S._ nett 
BIRD OF DAY : M.S. oy 


DREAMING IN TEWTWILIGHT M.S % 


DIVIDED 5 . 
GLAD MY HEART . Bar. 


HREE JOLLY BRITONS, or the 
ENGLISH, IRISH and SCOTCH, 
New National Song. 
« Long may our good Queen on her Throne, 
O’er ber subjects keep a watch, 
For the three will fight for her as one, 
Though English, frish, and Scotch.” 
‘ords and music G. Ware. 
Post free 18 stamps. 
J. WILLIAMS, 24, Berners Strreet, W., and 
123, Cheapside, E.C. 


HALL I WEAR A WHITE 

ROSE, New Song. By Emity FARMER. Poetry 

by SAVILE CLaRK. This charming Song is now being 

sung by Madame Trebelli at her Provincial Concerts 

with perfect success, Published in E flat and G, for 
soprano or contralto, Post free, 24 stamps. 


Vennn 
oooo0® 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


(CHLORODYNE, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


RJ. 

D CHLORODYNE.—Dr. J. C. Browne (late 
Army Medical Staff}discovereda remedy, to 
denote which he coined the word CHLORO- 
DYNE. Dr. Browne is the Sole Inventor, 
and it is therefore evident that, as he has 
never published the formula, anything else 
sold under the name of CHLORODYNE 
must be a piracy. 


D® . COLLIS BROWNE’S 
HLORODYNE.—Allattemptsatanalysis 
have failed to discover ts composition. 


D® - COLLIS BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
Page Wood stated publicly in Court that 
Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the 
inventor of Chlorodyne ; that the whole story 
of the defendant was deliberately untrue, 
and he regretted to say that it had been 
sworn to.—See the 7 ses, July 13, 1864 


D® . COLLIS BROWNE’S 
HLORODYNE is a Liquid Medicine 
which assuages pain of every kind, affords 
a calm and refreshing sleep WITHOUT 
HEADACHE, and invigorates the Ner 

vous System when exhausted. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE. 
OLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, 
OUGHS, 
: ASTHMA. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
HLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, Jan. 12, 1866, 
“Ig prescribed by scores of orthodox 
practitioners, Of course it would not be 
thus singularly popular did it not supply a 
want and fill a place.” 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE. 


From Surgeon Hawthorne, Henry Street, 

Banbridge, Ireland. 

"T have been in the habit of prescribing 

four preparation of Chlorodyne_ pretty 

atgely these last three months. I have in- 

variably found it useful, particularly in the 

latter stages of Phthisis, allaying the inces- 

sant and harassing cough; also in Chronic 
Bronchitis and Asthma.” 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE most effectually relieves 

those too often fatal diseases, 
CROUP and DIPHTHERIA. 


H ENRY FARMER’S PIANO- 
FORTE TUTOR, considerably Enlarged and 

Fingered by the Author. 1,oooth Edition, 4s. _ 
“Decidedly the best and most useful instruotion book 


we have seen,"—Musical Review. 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 


ag, Berners Street and 123, Cheapside, EC. 


we . 
CHARLES HALLE’S Practical 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
Section x, No. 1, PIANOFORTE TuTOR ; also 67 numbers 
of CHARLES HALLE'S Musical LisRAry, arenow ready. 

Catalogue and all pathoulats may be had from 
FQRSYTH BROTHERS, London, 2724, Regent 
Circus, Oxford Street; Manchester, Cross Street and 
South King Street; and all Musicsellers. 


| Boe ORGAN COMPANY, 
BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
The Best and Cheapest 25 Guinea 
Organ in the Trade, 
“PRINCESS LOUISE,” 
ro Stops, including Octave Coupler. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom: 
FORSYTH BROTHERS. 
London: 2724, Regent Circus, Oxford Street ; 
Manchester: Cross Street and South King Street. 
Complete Catalogues post free. 


’ . 
BUTLER S Musical Instruments. 
Violins, Guitars, and Banjoes. 
Flutes, Clarionets, and Flageolets. 
Concertinas, Accordeons, Melodiums. 
Harmoniums, Pianos, and Organs. 
Cornets, Drums,and Band Instruments. 
Musical Instruments of every description. 
The most varied assortment in the kingdom. 
G. BUTLER'S, 29, Haymarket, London. 
Ulustrated Catalogue (go pages) sent past free. 


[MPORTANT NOTICE, 


Please direct all Letters and Orders for 


PETER ROBINSON, 


SILK MERCER AND LINENDRAPER, 
‘OTHE ONLY ADDRESS, 


103 to 108, O*FORD STREET, 


LONDON, W. 
(Where the Business was Established in 1833). 
CASH FRICES, PARCELS FREE. 


PECIAL SILK NOTICE. 


____ AUTUMN, 1880. 
200 pieces of Rich Black Broche Velvets, 
8s. 6d, per yard, 


The New Silk Plush for Costumes in all 
New Shades, 7s. 6d. per yard. 


260 pieces of Rich French Brocaded Silks, 
from 4s, 11d. per yard. 


x00 pieces of Guaranteed Good Wearing Black Silks, 
at 2s. trd. per yard, 
Pattern free. 


AUtTY MN -AND WINTER 
DRESSES. 
‘ New Materials in New Colours. 

Suitable for the present and approaching Season, 
Casimir d'Italie, Grain de Poure, Cachmere de la Reine. 
Angola Foulé, &c., all pure wool, and dyed by 
The most eminent Paris i dyers in Black and every 

Re ew Colour. 
Prices from 14s. 6d. to 25s. the Full Dress. 
Also in Black and the same colours, several thousand 
pieces of 
Cachmere and Cachmere Merino, very wide, 2s. 2d. 
, to 3s. 6d. the yard. 
Estamene, Witney, Devonshire, and other all-Wool 
Serges in Navy, Dark Brown, Prune, Bronze, Black, &c. 
‘rom 4S, to 2s. gd. the yard. Patterns of all the 
above free. 


THE GLOVE STOCKS of 
T. PIVER, of 160, Regent St., 
s ND 
H ORGER, of 152, Regent Street, 


bought for Cash at large discounts, 
_. are now on Sale at 
little more than Hall-price at 


PETER ROBINSON ’S, Oxford St. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE, 


is the great specific for 


HOLERA, 
D*SENTERY, 
D/ARRHGA. 


“Earl Russell communicated to the Col- 
lege of Physicians that he had received a 
despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 
Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been 
raging fearfully, and that the ONLY 
Remedy of any service was CHLORO- 
DYNE."—See Lancet, December 31, 1864. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE, 


The General Board of Health, London, 
reports that it acts as a charm, one dose 
generally sufficient 


FROM SYMES and CO., Pharma. 


ceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla.—January 
Pr 


1880. 
To J. T. DAVENPORT, Esq., 33, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, London, 

Dear Sir,—We embrace this opportunity 
of congratulating you upon the wide-spread 
reputation this justly esteemed medicine has 
earned for itself not only in Hindostan, but 
allover the East. As a remedy of general 
utility, we much question whether a better is 
imported into the country, and we shall be 
glad to hear of its finding a place in every 
Anglo-Indian home. The other brands, we 
are happy to say, are now relegated to the 
native bazaars, and, judging from their sale, 
we fancy their sojourn there will be but 
evanescent. We could multiply instances 
ad HEC of the extraordinary efficacy ot 
Dr. Collis Browne's Chlorodynein Diarrhoea 
and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, 
and asa general sedative, that have occurred 
under our personal observation during many 
years. In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in 
the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we 
have witnessed its surprisingly controlling 
power. We have never used any other form 
of this medicine than Collis Browne's, from 
a firm conviction that it is decidedly the 
best, and also from a sense of duty we owe 
to theaprofession and the public, as we are 
of-opinion that the substitution of any other 
than Collis Browne’s is a deliberate breach 
of faith on the part of the chemist to 
prescriber and patient alike, 

We are, Sir, faithfully yours, 
SYMES aad CO. 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain. 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists, 


R, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CHLORODYNE, 


rapidly cuts short all attacks of 


PILEPSY, PALPITATION. 
GPASMS, HYSTERIA, 


Corie. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
(CBLORQEENE 


is the true palliative in 


N EURALGIA, R# EUMATISM, 
Gout, CANCER. 
"TOOTHACHE. 


[MPORTANT CAUTION. 


Every bottle of genuine CHLO- 
RODYNE bears on the Government 
Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 13gd., 2s. gd., 48. 6d. 


J. T, DAVENPORT, 
33, Great Russell Street, W.C. Sole Manufacturer. 


D® 


Nov, 6, 1889 


A LFRED B. PEARCE 39, Lud 
Hill, INVITES INSPECTION? eee ate 
new and beautiful in useful and of 
and SUAS: including -— 
inner Services (“ Cottage,” so pi 
Dinner Services be 12 persone (108 tees) : 
Gilt China Dessert Services for r2 persons | 
Gilt China Tea Services (28 pieces) ee 
China Breakfast Services for 4 persons . 
Toilet Services (for washstands) 6s. 6d. and 
White Stone Ju Sy ce set of See 
Teal exc ibe 
Quart Decanters, good ee cle i 
Claret Decanters {with handie) Ear B 
Plain Light Claret Glasses : cick s 
Wine Glasses, plain or cut eee dee. oh 
Engraved Wine Glasses, > | P&T don ne 
Hock Glasses, coloured bow] i ter sae : 
Half-pint Cut Tumblers . ae T dae y 
Plain Light Finger-Glasses i ee ane ‘ 
Other articles proportionately cheap ‘ 
Descriptive Catalogue post-free. " 
39, LUDGATE HILL. Established 1760, 


——————— 
HAT IS YOUR CREST ; 
aot T 
WHAT IS Y OUR MOTTO?—Send n ee 

Steteh, Se Gh coun se HE Ce 
k » 38. 6d.; colours, 7s. a : 
wife blended, Crest anginved on gee eae and 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with cres, so. eS} 
old ting, 18-carat, Hall-marked, witht crest, wit 
anual of Heraldry 400 engravings, 3s. od. eee 
LETON, 25, Cranbourn St., corner of St. Mant ie 


VJ ISITING CARDS by Culleton, 
Fifty best quality, 2s. 81., post free, ineludinz th 
engraving of Copper-plate, Wedding Cards, so ie 
0 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name He a ay 
1. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 28, Cranbou ao 
{corner of St. Martin's Lane}, W.C, eb 2b 


CULLETON'S Guinea Box of STA. 


TIONERY contains a Ream of th 
< he very hs 
Paper and §00 Envelopes, all stamped i the ie 
elegant way with Crest and Matto, Monogram ee 
Address, and the engraving of Steel Die includ a 
Sent to any part for P.O. order.—T. CULLETON, 
Cranbourn Street (corner of St. Martin’s Lane) See 


ENTS’ WATCHE 
and CHRONOMETERS, cee 


sent flee: Apply to 61, Strand, or 34, Royal Exchane, 


oe 
woeecsgan 


ies dP aod aa, 


D/4Monbs. Mr. STREETER, 
18, NEW BOND ST, W. 
SAPPHIRES. INTRODUCER OF 

SEAN Ee 

‘ JEWELLERY 

ATS EVES. ENGLISH LEVER 
LS. WATCHES (machine-made), 
EMERALDS. Brancu Estascisumest: 
COLOMBO, CEYLON. 


(CHARLES FRODSHAM and Co, 
By. Appointment to Her Majesty, 
HREE GOLD MEDALS for 
CLOCKS and WATCHES 
Only Address, 84, Strand, London, W.C. 


GPWILL'S Keyless WATCHES, 

Prize Medals, London, Paris, 
and Philadelphia. Damp and 
Dust Proof, 18-carat cases, ad- 
justed and compensated for ail 
climates, £10 105., £14 14s., and 
425; Ladies’, £778,410 tos, ant 
$18 10s. In Silver Cases for 
Ladies or Gentlemen, £5 55., 
£6 6s., and £8 8s. Forwarded 
on receipt of remittance. —[. 
SEWILL, 30, Cornhill, Landon, 


WATCHES 
and 61, South Castle Street, 


MADE. 
Liverpool. . 
ORQIDE GOLD ALBERT 


CHAINS, 55., 78. 6d., 108. 6d. } Links or studs, 
2s. 6d.; Brooches, qs. 6d. to 8s. 6d. ; Earrings, 3s. 6d 
to 7s. 6d. ; Lockets, 4s. 6d. to r2s.6d. Free by post. 
Press Opinions and Price Lists post free.—C.C. KUWE, 
92, Brompton Road, London, 5.W. 


AE tiie ganic een Sah 
- I “HE BEST PRICE for WASTE 

PAPER can be obtained at LLOYD'S PAPER 
MILLS, Sittingbourne, Kent, where the paper is re- 
manufactured on the premises, which is not done by 
any other buyer. Send for Waste laper Circular, 
which gives every particular, and compare prices with 
those of any other advertisers who are not paper manu- 
facturers. 


I ee eee tee eee 

DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


D!NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle apcrient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 

infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


————— oo 
"THROAT, AFFECTIONS AND 

HOARSENESS.—AI suffering from irritation of 
the throat and hoarseness will be agreeably surprised at 
the almost immediate relief afforded by the use » 
“ Brown's Bronchial Troches." ‘These famous lovenxes 
are sold by most respectable chemists in this country 
1s. 134d. "per box. People troubled with a he i 
cough,” a “slight cold,” or bronchial affections, cana. 
try them too soon, as. similar troubles, if allowed ip 
progress, result in serious pulmonary and asthma : 
affections. See that the words "Brown's Dreachis 
Troches” are on the Government Stamparounderhte x 


OLLOWAY'S PILLS AND 

OINTMENT.—THE PILLS Rn ete 

i f the liver, stomach, kidneys, ant 

correct all disor IN TMENT is unrivalled in the cure 
of bad legs, old wounds, gout, and rheumatisin, 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS !—Are 


i ick child suffering 
‘ou broken in your rest bya sick child suf ening 
with the pain of cutting teeth? Goat ence pale 
and get a bottle of MRS. WINSLOW'S eee 
SYRUP. Price 1s. 2d. It will relieve {he ore 
suflerer immediately. It is perfectly harmless Me 
pleasant to taste, it roduces natural, diet : 
relieving the child from pain, and the i ae 
awakes “as bright asa button.” It soothes 
it softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves st : 
lates the bowels, and is the best nga eng 
dysentery and diarrhoa, whether arising trot 


or other causes Oe spfaorrca Sa 


FINEST 


(CHASSAING'S 
INE, 
EPSINE and  DIASTASE 
IY HAS A MOST, AGREBABLE F AyouR As 
CONTAINS THE TWO NANEAT 
INES UUQD DIVESTIUS 


tal i seg of It 
Tt will be found most beneficial in cases” 
tion, Vomiting, Diarrhota, Dysenterss ton , 
Gastralgia, Dyspepsia, Loss of Appetite, 
by Chemists and Drugatss 
"ie 6d. per Bottle. 


PREET- 


THWARK $7 
Wuotgsate—49, SOUT HWARK 


(ONS MPTION 
DISEASES.—TRY yO 
leine (Hydrated Oil) has prove! 
a food ‘in Se ee a 
invariably producing incr Lie 
preparation of Hydrated Cod L 

five, and ten times more noun 
pleasant to taste, than plain co 
will paursh end aetna! ; 
cases where oils or fat, fe 
impossible to digest. All tendency 


loss of weight is arrested by the 0st 
all Chemists, 4s.6d. Sol whole (Li 33 


AMERICAN DRUG 
Farringdon Road, London. 


| 5 = DW. Joserit Mass 
Printed for the Proprietors by Epwar? Josette eat 
Misty, at 12, Miltord Lane, ard published Oy anes 
190, Strand, both in the Parish of 5t. Cleu 
Middlesex.—Nov. 6, 1880. 


Nov. 6, 1886 ad 


THE GRAPEIC 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT 


(REGD.) BS 


OETZMANN &CO. 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


9 QGEST MANUFAC, 
C O Im d ni S . i ° 
TRADE BuL’s 
Mark HEAD. 
NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON. 


WHANUFACTURER e 
CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, eos IN THE WORLD 


DRAPERY, FURNISHING IRONMONCERY, ~ fF —¥ oy Srccin eo Wannant f d 
CHINA, BLASS, ETC., ETC. Ebonized Early English To T HE QUEEN U S d C 


The Sultan Easy 


Chair. Orders per post receive prompt and faithful attention. Occasional Table. 
wing Set we ape 6 DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE. :ft. . . «© + Ariss | 
BROOK'S PATENT GLACE THREAD. Zac |THE NEW PATTERN BOOKS CONTAIN ALL THE LATEST FASHIONABLE NOVELTIES IN 


COLOURINGS AND MIXTURES FOR THIS WINTER. 
SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN (Ply. 


mouth) devote their attention to the production of 


eS 
B RO O K’ BROOK'S SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


macs emer wa rms COT TONS 
COTTON. 


OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
LIST OF AWARDS. 


The only Diploma of Honour, Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. Z 

Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, for Variety 
and General Excellence of the Crochet, Embroi- 
dery and Sewing Cotton. 


Oreste) 7/7 r : : 
S EWI N G OQ): 0 ure Woollen Fabrics for Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
NI ayy vee, and warn the public to BEWARE OF IMITA- 
TIONS of their Royal. Devonshire Serge which is 
declaved by the QUEEN to have NO RIVAL 
EITHER FOR BEAUTY, HARD WEAR, or 


UTILITY. 


DEVONSHIRE 


Specially Woven for Ladies’, Children’s, Gentle- 
men’s, and Boys’ Hard Wear. Prices for ladies’ wear, 
18, 6344., 18 22%4d,, 25. 3d., 28. od., and 3s. 6d. per 


| yard. Extra milled and strengthened for gentle- 
men’s suits and boys’ hard wear (new patterns 
| from 2s, rrd._per yard, sq in. width. The Factors 
cut any length, and pay eayeaie on all parcels into . 


London, Dublin, Belfast, Cork, or Glasgow. In 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 

Only Prize Medal, London, 1851. | 

Only First Class Prize Medal, Paris, 1855. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. 

Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


writing for patterns, which are sent post re state 


“OLD BLEACH” LINENS 
<< 
i z a : ae fo fal or gentlemen's wear. Serges 
oT OS EE PATS SOMERS 7 orem KWH, 
P PERS, ANGS “ Come out, you naughty girl, you'll spoil your clothes!” 
IN HUCKABACK and Fancy Patterns of OOL fol depwremadeat Kova" Dkvikianee Surinal® SERCES OF SPECIAL JET DYES FOR COMMUNITIES. 


a a pesca ae : 

"hese Goods have the durable characteris- 

tics of the old Home-Spun Linens of the ‘last SP HARMA N & SPH A R Sole Factars Pl mouth 
generation, The ruinous system (now universal) it See ee bee ee ee M A I NU Citas), FLYMOUtO. 


\ 6f overbleaching by chemicals is avoided, while . ; 
the natural strength and lustre of the flax fibre PHRR Y & CO Q P A THNT 
o 


is retained. 
- 7 Let those who buy test the strength of these 
ae Goods by endeavouring to tear them, and they 
will have some idea of their wearing qualities. ’ 
oy No Goods are Guaranteed unless stamped with - 


the Registered Trade Mark, “ Op BLEACH.” 
Can be had by the public from all First-Class 


Drapers. 
May be had (by the Trade only) from the Price ° -_ nee PATENT PERRY &c2? LONDON 2 10s. 6d. each. 


OLD BLEACH LINEN COMPANY, 


SBE SUNS MANUFACTURERS and BLEACHERS, 
OTR AN? UA GR energy Sid BURNS & SPREE, 8 Bow Churcher, Lond With Sapphire Points of everlasti 128. 6d 
r their Agents.- W. T. 3, Knaresborough ; and BURNS SPEER, 8, Bow Churchyard, London. l f 
IND GAMBRIC HANDKERGHIEFS ae ‘ >aPP wi ; CHL Ds OVERHEING Weah aoe : 
JAMES LINDSAY & CO This is a clean and neat little writing instrument, which, when used with Perry & Co,’s Aniline Ink, may be more correctly called a 
. cig - luid Ink Pencil for the Desk or Potket, and in which is combined the convenience of the lead pencil and the security of the 
pen and ink. 


A 
IRISH LINENS ae 
ys Wee We (SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, Wholesale at 18, 19, and 20, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS, 
il i ion, i id o1 of £5 and rds in value, . , 
DAMA Se aa te ay Reiley Ste CAPERS, SHEETINGS, PILLOW LINENS THR AMERICAN PATENT MRS. A. BAUER, [Wort et cles Anatomical 
e . , : of Europe, the Aristo- 


Eaters FOWnCEIG, Lani NTL eee Weenies 
ordered an em-stitche aln ai mbroldere: ; : se racys and the Dramatic profession, oye 

in White and Coloured, the production of their own Looms, at Wholesale Prices, R EVO LVI N C Children's een eee ise Race falls the " ji a RSEY *“COR~ 

E LISTS D PATTERNS POST FREE Illustrated), an artistic ET, a speciality of this 

Costume for Children, in house, and recommended by 

The Queen as admirably 


JAMES LINDSAY’ & ‘COMPANY (Limited). BELFAST. BOOK-CA oF Costume ot Cren, ee gaan 


MAKE MONEY in your LEISURE TIME.—LADIES and GENTLEMEN Ribbed and Plain Vel- 
of dress and for ordinary use. 


WANTED, in all parts, to OBTAIN ORDERS from Private Families and others for the Lightest, 
the Warmest, and the Cheapest Blankets in the World, viz., HENRY’S CHARTALINE BLANKETS 


(made of specially prepared and perforated paper), which are attracting some considerable attention, The 
" The Maval and Mittiary Gazette says : 


veteens, with Satin or 
Silk Trimmings of lighter 
shades or contrasting 
colours. 

3 years, 5 years. 


CORSETS (patented) made 
for all figures, also for embon- 
Queen says: “They are true winter comforts—light and warm. Es poe plop gaia 

as a _— complaints. 
urgical and other Corsets 


“ Chey are a defiance to the north wind.” Liberal terms.—Address Henry and Co., Dantzic Street, Manchester 
New Pattern Books are ready for AUTUMN and WINTER, 1880, including i cst 358. specially for gentlemen. Every 
a 7 years, 9 years. Corset made from measure- 
ment and fitted before com- 


the MOST FASHIONABLE MIXTURES for LADIES. 
4 


Shogal Benge. 


pletion under the supervision 
of experienced French cor- 
ey terse. Pc rie rd 
‘ t AS ‘ountry ers and Self- 
Jacket for the Winter, coe i Measurement onapplication to 
and is highly recom-} WORTH et CIE., 4, Hanover St., Regent St. W, 
mended as a most com-|_ N.B.—NO Agents are appointed, and Corsets manu- 
fortable and useful shape factured by Warth et Cie can only be obtained in 
i Childrea, ‘made in a a at the above address. 
new Cheviots, with| Foreign orders receive ev i 
Hood lined Silk. an Sina 
a2yrs. 4yrs. 6yrs. 
21s. 248. 275. USE = 


8 years. 10 years, 


3Is. ; 
LAVETTES.& TROUSSEAUX, | 28.6d. (Gy 
from 


40s. 45s. 
The ‘“‘VANDYKE” Collar 
to match, from s. od. 
fi” a 


The “PILC 


novel and__seasonable rN 


Re gets Is. 2444., 1s. 934d., 1, 11 }2d., 28. 3d., 3s. 6d., 3s. 12d. yard. 10 to £150. ; 
pecial Strong Make for Gentlemen and Boys, 54 inches, from 2s, 11d. per yard, ILLUSTR ATED PRICE LISTS ON IUustrated Cata- ey Aig, Breda 
asset ‘ logues, with Directions ee 
RECEIPT OF ONE STAMP. for Self Measurement, duce and beasties "the % 
post free. Hair, Whiskers, Moomaches, ‘ 


Specimens of | Foug(“THE VANOYKE” 64, OXFORD STREET] Saye: md, Excbrovs., Harmless, § 
p imens of the various (REGISTERED.) CORNER OF WELLS ST. W. ; Tomptice Wocmre 


sizes may be seen at —--—— From all Chemists, Ram Free by G, A. WARDE, 


fa— 66 13 |Great Marlbro’ St., W. N.B. 3 (small) bottles, 6 ; 

3 TRUB tq | “THE AMARANT VELVETEEN ” [eses'rei® ¥ S® 2erabtosie, «eo: 
2 . S; Supersedes sy others He peiy and silk-like 

appearance. Is not spotted by RAIN, injured 
LUDCATE 2 HIL HEAT. Itis of PERFECT MANUFACTURE vet HARMING CRAYON POR. 
L, LONDON. PATENTED FINISH, UNFADING in COLOUR, BOUL Anite ae es aj, 10s. 6d. to A. and 
nequalled in Value, in 5 be had in|: ‘ ists (from Academy, Nati 
FLESH-FORMING WINE versus all Colours and Prices. Ask for it, and see that ete Tiesto, 86, Warwick Street, Polio, Landon, wha 


COD. ‘ ARANT” is Stamped in GOLD on the FACE will return photo with faithful Crayon Drawing fi i 
D-LIVER OIL. SELVAGES. Patterns and Show Cards seplied to 15 by xo post free, home or tral, roo textimpniale, 


’S WINE ite “Trade — RAWSON BRO 
ae i THER , SOLE inted Crayons, 215. Water-colour, 21s.3 oil, two 
i creep init AGENTS, 2, Blue Boar Court, Friday St. London, E,C, {suineas. LIFE size highly finished Crayon, £5 55. 


tt 
Hele 


ial 


Remedy for Se eee 
CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
ANAEMIA, RICKETS, &c., 
and all strumous, wasting, 
exhauetiog, And debilitating 
\ barry . The Subscriber begs to call i i i 
23) The Lancet, Medical Times, gs to call attention to his Superior Blend of the sisti 
Al &c., highly recommend it, as iu of the products of the most noted Distilleries in Seon, and guaranteed F; a es ald ie 
KR. } supersedes Co iver Uil, a si 
i rescribed by the most eminent 40s. per dozen (2 gallons), Case and Bottles included. 
| Physicians, especially for Ladies Sent Carriage Paid on receipt of Cheque or P.O. Order, 


Year) and Children. 
ag! It is an agreeable, exhilirating, 
BB a) invigorating, and nutritive JAMES M. DOUGLAS, Wine Merchants, 18, Howe S¢ i 
reet, Edinburgh. 
RESTORATIVE TONIC, ESTABLISHED 1826, iia 


A \ : = IPheBuudonvirtl “Seems LIKELY TO SUPERSEDE 
ee : = ae ‘TGS FAR suREMOR Uf ” V/ A R N N 
ANO OTHER FASHIONABLE PURE WOOL ORESS FABRICS. ee gis itch Revie, NING! WHEN YOU ox FOR 
ABACK SERGES as supplied by E. B. for COURT MOURNING. ROBERTS, 76, Bond surest, Wes CORBYN, 86 ; 
s aud Rugs as supplied to the Royal Family, [Bond Street, Wand 7, Poultry, EC; PROBYN’ RIS BLUE 
EGERTON BURNETT, [wcciehigte tem! 
f ate Testimonials, &c., sent post free ‘ ee that it! 
W from the Dzpor, 48, Finssury Circus, by the A: ; litt ‘ you get if! 
oollen 2 PAGNY, WALLACE ; 9 OY gents, As bad. qualities are often substituted. ‘Ihe genuine is used b Laundr f th 
Warehouse, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET, [SA03Y.NALLACS, snc, who wil Grvard any DRINGESS OF WALES AND DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH 


THE GRAPHIC] 
REGISTERED. 


THE ENGLISH 16 PUZZLE. 
ORIGINAL—INGENIOUS—INTERESTING. 


The puzzle consists of a section of a draught-board, 
on which are 17 black squares, placed in the following 


Mra Pe I 


GMOKE ZICALIOTTIS : 
ANTAB | ql 
CIGARETTES (PURE TURKISH). 


LICOS, FLANNELS, and BLAN- 


A . 
2 Xs 7 10 ue 15 C KETS, direct from the Looms at prime cost, 
1 5 9 - 48 17 Patterns and Price Lists post free of a great variety 
3 8 ii 16 of Household Goods. Carriage paid on £3 orders 
14 The MANCHESTER MANUFACTURING CO, 


ite men, No. 9 is left|Silver Street, Manchester. 


RL et ae cle pate Ue black men. 
. MULLER’S ALPHA” GAS MAKING 
x MACHINE, 


‘The Puzzle is to move the white men to the places 
occupied by the black men, and vice vers2, according 

E For lighting all places where 
Coal Gas is unobtainable, 


tu the rules laid down. e F 
°OPINIONS OF THE PRESS :—‘‘ Most ingeni- 
Sizes, 8 to 500 lights and above. 
Prices, 12 guineas and upwards. 


ou-ly arranged.” — Pager and Printing Trades 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues to 


vournal, '*Inexhaustible amusement for old and 
H. L. MULLER, BIRMINGHAM. 


young.” —Railway Service Gazette. | “Quite enticing 
in its apparent feasibility and the fascinating manner in 


which it draws the operator.”"—Shrewsbury News. 
(REGISTERED). _ 


““ Looks enticingly easy of solution, but is most aggra- 
vatingly persistent in refusing to be solved.”—Desigz 
and Work, ' Will be invaluable to chess and draught 


players."—-Sunday Times. 
In eae Covered Box, with Draughts and Board, 1s. 


JOHN HEYWOOD, MANCHESTER AND LONDON. 


And alt Stationers and Toy Dealers. 
CAUTION: ONLY ADDRESS— 


ROWLAND WARD & CO., j{_ 


Royal Natural 


Rage tiheies PERFECT MANUFACTURED 
y (facing Bond St.) 
IN IN 
GAUTIER ong neti and expend Wand SHAPE. WHITE, 
family now left in ¢ profession. ; 
ee SCARLET, 
BRIGGS and CO.'S 
we COMFORT AND 
10 THE BLACK 
WEARER. MATERIALS, 


May be obtained through all Drapers. 
AND WHOLESALE ONLY— 


HELBY & SONS, Portsea, Portsmouth, 


A Warm Iron Transfers the Pattern to any Fabric. 
Three Books of Border Patterns sent post free on 
receipt of seven ANG iF 

3, MARSDEN SQ., MANCHESTER. 
CARRIAGES SUPPLIED ON THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS: 


THE MOST USEFUL CARTS ARE 


“WESTWARD HO!” 


“When all things were made, none was made 
better than Tobacco; to be a lone man’s Companion, 
a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a sad 
man’s Cordial; a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly 
man’s Fire. There’s no Herb like it under the 


A PERFECT COMPANION 


FOR EITHER LADY OR GENTLEMAN, 
J. FOOT & SON’S 


PATENT 


COMBINATION POCKET SCISSORS 


will serve the purpose of TWELVE 


very useful articles. a 
x. Button-hole Scissors; 2. Ciga 

4 Nail 
Wire 


Cutter; 3 Gas Pliers; 4. 
Scissors ae Nail File; 6. \ 
Nippers; 7- Small Screwdriver ; 
8. Tok Eraser ; 9. Paper Knife; 
10. Pen Extractor; 11. Three- 
inch Measure; 12. Ruler, &c. 
The uses to which this most ingenious article can be 
applied on emergencies are innumerable. Novelty 
and. extreme utility are its special recommendations. 
They give universal satisfaction, and are pronounced by 
the press asa '' COMPANION ” to be invaluable, 

Sent post free in sheath, Polished Steel, 2s. 8d. ; 
Nickel Plated, 3s. 8d.; Gold Plated, 4s. 8d. Hand- 
soine Velvet-lined Case for Ladies’ Workbaskets, 1s. 6d. 
P.O.0O. payable Holborn (Gray's Inn). 


' J. FOOT & SON, 
329 & 330, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


No End of Worry Saved by the Use of 


STONE'S PATENT BOXES, 


As recently Improved and Perfected. 
FOR THE SAFE AND CRDERLY KEEPING OF 
ALL PAPERS, MANUSCRIPT OR PRINTED. 


Weleuas = 
All sizes from ordinary letter size to large for 
The Times ox Standard. 

Ask YouR STATIONER FOR A SampLeE Box, 


WRIGHT and BUTLER'S 
PORTABLE 


PETROLEUM. 


TAVALE ELE 


FO 
GREENHOUSES, 
) BEDROOMS, 

HARNESS ROOMS, 
OFFICES, &c. 


NO SMOKE. NO SMEL - 
NO FLUE 


Beware of Worthless 
Imitations, 


All Stoves have 
Wricut & BuTLer’s 


s 
Mt Name on Label, 


‘ LY 
RETAIL OF ALL IRONMONGERS. 


‘SPEED AND BEAUTY. 
A BUTTON HOLE A MINUTE. 


canopy of Heaven.” —Kingsley’s ‘* Westward Ho!” 
In 1 o2., 2 ox., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil, 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. | 


J.C.COOPS 


JOLLY and SON’S 


Norfolk Game or Baggage Carts, RIENTAL WARE- 
Movable panels for winter use ; partridge gallows, hare HOUSE. — Very _ large 
boxes, gun case, racks, ammunition and lunch boxes. stock of all kinds Oriéntal: 


To suit any sized horse; quite the country gentleman's 


Carriage. Carpets, Embroideries, &c., im-! 


ported direct from the East, by 
A. ESKENAZI BROS., 6:2, 
late 18, Mortimer Street, Caven- 
dish Square. 


Send for price and full particulars. 


Victoria Carriage and Harness Works, 
NORWICH. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
BEST HOUSE IN ENGLAND FOR GOOD, CHEAP FURNITURE 
EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS BY STEAM POWER AND MACHINERY. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 40 YEARS. ; 


LAVERTON & COS 


CELEBRATED 


UNIVERSAL CHALLENGE 
IO-GUINEA SUITES 


SUITABLE FOR SHIPPING, LIM R> 12 QUINEAS. 
— mo Se ——a 
Other pattern suttes -. YVR we Selling everywhere ana 
equally AS giving 
cheap and good. y greatest satisfaction. 


IN SOLID MAHOGANY, 


‘dOOM LONTIVA YO ‘1VvO 


_ Unsurpassed at 10 GUINEAS each. 
The whole well Spring Stufied with best Coppered Springs, covered in good Cretonne, 
Damask, or best Leather Cloth, nicely trimmed with Silk Gimp or Gilt Nails, comprising 


1 Couch, 6 Chairs, and 2 Easy Chairs. Every article guaranteed strong, well-made, and dur- 
able. An inspection earnestly solicited. Such goods never offered before at the price by any 


house in the Kingdom. Large Illustrated Catalogues for 12 Stamps. 
SAMPLES OF COVERINGS FOR SELECTION SENT FREE BY POST. 


Address—STEAM CABINET WORKS, Mary-le-Port St., 


AND BRIDGE STREET, BRISTOL, 


SIXTY BUTTON HOLES IN AN HOUR. 


OR FINEST CANMBRIC. 


N 


FOR THE THICKEST CLOTH 


W2BSLHK'S 


BUTTON HOLE WORKER. 


It is impossible to convey by advertisement an idea 
of the unique and wonderiul features of this ingenious 
appliance for cutting and working button holes. tis 
so simple that a child can work a MORE PERFECT 
BUTTON HOLE with it than the most experienced 
needlewomari can without it. Every stitch is taken 
with the most perfect mechanical accuracy. No pricking 
the fingers or straining the eyes, and by its use an 
imperfect and irregular WORKED BUTTON HOLE 
is impossible. The speed and utility are marvellous, 
They give universal satisfaction. Ladies and seam- 
stresses who use them say that they are worth their 
weight in gold. No workbasket is complete without 
one. Is used entirely independent of the sewing 
machine, and will last as long as a thimble. A Worker 
and Button Hole Cutter, neatly pice in_ box, sent on 
receipt of P.O.O. 2s. 6d., or it stamps in registered 
etter only, WEBSTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
s, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


GY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 


OF WALES, 


—— 


FORDER® PAVENT ROYAL RANSOM 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS PRIZE, and Ten other 
First Prize and Gold Medals. Particulars post free, 


FORDER & CO., Sole Builders and 
; Patenteas, 


7, UPPER St. Martin’s Lang, Lonbon, 
Inspection invited. And at WOLVERHAMPTON. 


[RISH PEASANTRY EMBROIDERY 
Handwork, Edge, &c. on Linen Cambric for 
Underclothing. Sold by R. McCARTHY, Hillsboro’, 
Treland, to ladies from 6d. a yard; 3s. off the £1 
discount ; also Cambric Handkerchiefs. Forty years’ 
pexperience. Patterns, &c., post free, & 


% 


. HEATING STOVES 


| 
| 
| 


ERE WONDERFUL 


HE NEW REGISTERED CLOCK 
BAROMETER 


Height 27 inches—Width, ro inches. 


Indispensable in every 
House, and undamage- 
able by heat or damp. 
Price (securely packed), 


3.35. 
The CASE is Metal 
bronzed (the design being 
beautifully brought out), 
and forms a striking orna- 
ment for the dining room 
hall, library, 
house, &c. 
The CLOCK goes 12 
days, striking hours in 
ful and one at each half- 
hour, and is asound move- 
ment, keeping accurate 
time. Ithas white enamel 
dial and crystal glass. 
The BAROMETER 1s 
Aneroid, the kind which, 
from its convenient size, 
precision, and non-liability 
o injury, has come into 
such universal require- 
ment 
= The THERMOME.- 
CER is graduated to both 
the Fahrenheit and Reau- 
y_ mur scales. 
7 ‘.THE NEW REGIS. 
TERED CLOCK BA- 
ROMETER is also made 
same in all respects as 
above, but with a cylinder 
movement, of superior 
quality, jewelled in six 
actions, going and striking 


equally well in any position, so as to be suitable for 


FOR CONTINENTAL TRAVELLINg, 


counting: ! 


TRAVELLING and SHIP’S USE, as well as for all 
the above purposes, 
Price (securely packed) £4 48. 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of Novelties in 
Clocks and Aneroids sent free on application. 


J. J. WAINWRIGHT and CO., 


CAMBRIDGE STREET BUILDINGS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


BREECHLOADING GUNS, RIFLES, AND REVOLVERS. 


MY NEW CATALOGU Eisnowready, 
and is the most complete one ever published by 
any maker. All the unsold guns in old catalogue have 
been reduced to such prices as guns have never before 
been offered at, considering their class, The fact of our 
having for 25 years supplied the leading makers and 
dealers in the country is the best evidence of the class 
of guns we make. Do not be led away with the cry 
against Birmingham Guns, for while cheap guns are 
made here, the best class are also made here, We are 
thus able (for cash) to offer guns at prices that dealers 
¢annot sell at, and having a stock of 2,000 Guns and 
Rifles, we can give you such a choice as no other maker 
can. Breech-loading Shot Guns, as choke, modified 
choke, and cylinder bores, I have 4, 8, 10, 12, 4, 16, 20, 
and 24 bores, Express Double barrel rifles, *577, *s00, 
‘450, and “360 bores, from r2 guineas, with Henry’s rifling ; 
Rook and Rabbit Rifles, breech-loading, from ass. ; 
Air Canes, from 4os.; Breechloading Walking Stick 
Canes, 185., 25$., 355, 428.3 Cartridges, from 3s. 6d. per 
190; Breech-loading Revolvers, from 6s. 6d, to 100s. 
Purchases and exchanges made. Send 6 stamps for 
Catalogue and Illustrated Gun, Breech-loader, Imple- 
ment, and Air Cane Sheets, and buy a single gun at the 
wholesale price from—G. E, LEWIS, Gun Maker and 
Military Contractor, 32 and 33, Lower Loveday Street. 
Birmingham. Send for opinions of the press. 


SGRAPS!! PHOTOS!!! ETC. 


950 LOVELY EMBOSSED 
SCRAPS, 1s. 144d., or same number, much 
larger, 2s, 3d. 12 Charming Chromo-lithographs for 
Centre-pieces, 1s. 134d., post free. Acknowledged the 
cheapest ever offered.. Photographic Scraps, from 14d. 
each, selections sent on approval. Monograms in India 
Rubber, with Box, Ink, &c., complete, 2 letter, 3s. ; 
3 letter, 4s. 6d. ; name in full, 3s, Visiting Cards, best 
Quality, so for 2s,—Address GEO. I. SPALDING and 
0., Fine Art Novelty Importers, Ipswich. 


BEAUTIFUL TATTING, made by 


poor gentlewomen, four yards for 18 stamps. 
Patterns sent. 

Also Real, Modern, and Spanish Point Lace, Honi- 
ton, Guipure d'Art, Iris Crochet, Embroidery, &c, 
Orders earnestly solicited. Address, Mrs. GREEN, 
22, Delancey Street, Gloucester Gate, London, N.W. 
Collars, Sleeves, Sets, Chemisettes, Apron ‘Irim- 
mings, Caps, Butterflies, Pocket Handkerchiefs, Bodice 
and Skirt Trimmmgs, Antimacassars, D’Oyleys &c. 
Fancy Work for Bazaars. 


NEW MAKE 


Nov, 6, 1889 


FOR ITS STRENGTH, 
FOR ITS LIGHTNESS. 
No more excess Luggage, 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


PISHER, 188, Strand, 


BILLIARD. TABLES, 


From 6:to 60 Guineas, 


Illustrations free. Every requisite _ 
Billiard Room. Best aiid Cheaper, “ 


SiEVENS AND SONS, 
Villiers Street, Charing Cross Station. 


ASPAODYNE 
DIARRH(G@A and CHOLERA 


GIVES INSTANT RELIEF. 


Has succeeded in severe cases when all other medicines 
have failed. In bottles, 25. 9d., by 


STARKIE, Chemist, 126, Strand. 


| 
Goddard’s 
~< Plate Powder, 


FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER 
OF A CENTURY this powder has sustained an 
unrivalled reputation throughout the United Kingdom 
and Colonies as the BEST and SAFEST article for 
Cleaning Silver and Electro-Plate. 
Sold in boxes, 18., 25. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, by 
Chemists, Ironmongers, &c. Manufactured by 


J. GODDARD, Station Street, Leicester. 


The ‘MULTIPLEX’ 


Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination 


i Questions, Drawings, Plans, &e. 

This Copying Process has been adopted by Her 
Majesty's Government, who have paid the inventor 
i(Mr. Fellows) £500 for the privilege of using it 
throughout all their departments. No tedious washing 


off. Negatives available for years. Suits all climates. 
Full particulars post free. -CHARLES FELLOWS, 
3, TETTENHALL RoAb, WoLvERHAMPTON. 


KILLE! 


LERA, and a'l 
numerous ¢ 

the Stoma' i} 
so prevalent, at 
season. It has 
used with such wo! 


ful success in all par 
In the 
these 


of the world 
treatment of 
difficulties that tt !S 
considered an Unfatl 
ing CURE forall Sl M- 
MERCOMPL AINTS, 
and such it y is 
when taken d 
according to the ver 
lain directions enclos 
ing each Bottle. In 


such diseases theattack 
is usually sui 


frequently very acute, 


dden and 


but, with asafe reme 
at hand for im 

use, there is s¢ 
danger of the 
result which so 
follows a_few © 

neglect. The inci’ 
tion to wait 
the morrow 
bring a bet 
not infreque 
sions a vast 
needless suffer 


Nurses in Hospita’s: 
and persons of a 
classes and pra 

who have hac 
tunity for observing 
wonderful results!) 
ways follows 
se, Price of 


“SEXEATMAAA MAAN CL 


~ <7 TWNTTINA PU? TWN GLNT OT 


| SM/ICIN AUR NMONN ATIOUM ISOM ® ISFF 193070 FHL 


id 


E > 
SON, Providence, R.I., U.S., Sole Proprietors: 
Deépét, Great Russell Street Buildings. 


——— 


BLACK SILK IRISH POPLINS. 
O'REILLY, DUNNE, & CO. 


ROYAL POPLIN FACTORY, 30, COLLEGE GR 
Call Special Attention to their 
OF BLACK SILK IR 


i zs Fatterns Post Free and Parcels Carriage Paid, 
iN.B.—Their Coloured Poplins wilt include A'.!- 
approaching Ses..25. 


CEN, DUBLIN, 


ISH POPLINS. 


NEW SHADES for the 


